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1663 ; the fon 6f fizekicl King, a gen- 
fiemam H^ was allied io tlie family c^ Qia^ 
fciidon; 

Frtih#eMiiiflefifchooli ^ 
ftic fdvtodation under ttc care df Dr. Bulby, he was at 
feightisen c1e£ted W Chrift-church, In 1681 ; Wher6 h^ 
IS faid to have t>rofecUted hkftudl^^ WitH To much in- 
tenfeneis ihd aftiVity, thdtj before he wis eight ye&rs 
Haxidingi he hdd read oVer^ ^d nia^e remarks iipon, 
Iwenty-t^d irhoufand odd hundred books anci ifi^u- 
icriptis; The books Were certainly riot very long, thd 
ihamifcriptis riot Very iiifficult, nor the teriiarks vdt^ 
iargp; for the ifalcutatOr tvlll find thaf he dil^Stched . 
ieven a day, for every day of his eight y^arsj With i 
femaaht that more than fatisfies moil other ftudentsi 
He took his ^egree in the moft expeufive nxaoner, as sb 
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grand compounder; whence it is inferred that he iflk 
hcrited a confideraWe fortune. 

In 1688, the fame year in which he was made maf- 
ter of arts, he publilhed a confutation of Varillas*s ac- 
"count of ^''icliffe; and, engaging in the ftudy^ thai- 
Civil Law, became dodkor in 1692, and was admitted 
advocate at Dodtors Commons. 

He had already made fome tranfbtions fromrthe 
French, and written fomc humorous and fatirical 
pieces^ when, in 16,94, Molefwprth publiflujc^ his 
Account of Denmarky in which he tieats the Danei and 
their monarch with great contempt ; and takes the 
opportunity of infinuating thofe wild principles, by 
which he fuppofes liberty to be eftabliihed, and by 
whicK his adverfaries fufpedt that all fubordinatioa afid 
government is endangered* 

This book oflended prince George; and the Daniilfi 
minifter prefcnted a. memorial againft it. The pnn.- 
ciples of Its Author did not pleafe Dr. King, and 
therefore he undertook to conftite part, and laugh at' 
the re§. The controverfy is now forgotten; and bobks^ 
of this kind feldom live long, when intereft and rd- 
fentment have ceafed. 

Jn 1697 he mingled Ih the controverfy between 
Boyle and Bentley; and was one of thofe who-trFed 
what Wit could perform in oppofitroa to Learn- 
ing, on a queftion whicli Learning only could 
decide. 

In 1699 was publifhed by h^m A Journey to Lon^ 
don^ after the method of Dr. Martin Lifter ^ who had 
publilhed A Journey to Paris. And in 1 700 he fatirifedr 
the Royal Society, at leaft Sir Hans Shane their 
prefidenr, in two dialogues, iittituled Tifi frafi^ac^ 
fi% " ' ' •■ ^ ''• -"^ 

• Thougk 



ThAogK he was t regular tdvoctte Til the 6>\lrts of 
^vil tnd canon law^ ne did not love his profelTiotii 
Hot indeed any kind of bufihefs whleh interrupted his 
Voluptuary dreiims, or forced hinl td roufe from that 
Indblgence in whieh only he could find delight. HiA 
reputation as a civiliail was yet nlaihtained by his 
judgements in the courts of Delegates, and raifed very 
nigh by the addrefs and knowledge which he dif^ 
covered in 1700, when he defended the earl of An« 
glefea againft his lady, afterwards dutdlefs of Buck* 
inghaMfliire, who fued for a divorce, and obtain^ 
<d IL 

The expencd 6f hli i)leafures> and Aeglcft of bufi* 
nefs, had now lefTened his revenues; and he wtls will* 
ing to accept of a fettlement in Ireland, where, about 
1702^ he was made judge of the admiralty, commif'' 
fioner 6( the prices, keeper of the record, in Bir- 
Aingham'^s tower, and vicar^general to Dr. Marfh th^ 
primate. 

But it is vain to put wealth within thfe reach of him 
who will not ftretch out hi^ hand to taktf'lt. King 
foon foQhd a friend, as idle and thoughtlefs as him* 
felf^ m Upton, one of the jidges, who had a pleafant 
ho\^ called Mountown, near Dublin, to which Kitig 
frequently retired; delighting to neg^ft his interefti 
foi^et his cares, and defert his duty. 

Here he wrote Mulfy of Mountown^ a poemj by 
which, th6ugh fanciful readefs in the pride of ligacity 
have given it a political interpretation, was meant 
originally no more than it ex][»ref[ed, 1^ it was didtated 
Only by the author's delight tn the quiet of Mmh^ 
toitmc, - 



4 KING/ 

In 1708^ when lord Wharton was ktA iff gorM 
Ireland^ King returned to LondAi, with his povertyn 
his idlenefs and his wit; ahd publlfhed fomc cfftyi 
called U/c/ul Tranjaaions. His Voyage to tbi JJland of 
Cajamai is particularly commended* H9 then wrotipf 
the jirt rfLave, a poem remarkable, notvyithilanding 
Its title, for purity of fentiment; and in 1709 imitated 
Horace in an Art of Cookery^ which he p«bUih^^ witb 
ibme letters to Dr. .Lifter. 

In 1 7 10 hc^ appeared, as a lover of the Churchy o» 
the fide of SachevcrcU; and was fuppofc^d to have con^* 
curred at leaft in the projedtion of TJf Examiner. Hi^ 
eyes were open to all the operations pf Whiggiiin;. 
and he bcftowed fome ftrifikures upon Dr. Konryet'^ 
adulatory fermon at the funeral of the duke of Qe^ 
Tonlhire. 

The Hijlory of the Heathen Gois^. a boqlr cd Apofed 
(or fchools, was written by him in 1711. The worlfc 
is ufeful; but might have been produced without thc^ 
powers of King* The (ame year he pubKihed'iSfc^iu//,^ 
an hiftorloil efTay^ and a poem, intended to difpofe thc^ 
nation to think as he thought of the duke of M^rlbo-* 
rough and his adherents. 

In 1 7 1 1 , competence, ^f not plenty, was a^pin put 
Into his power. He was, without the trouble of atten-» 
dance, or the mortification of a rcqucft, made gazet- 
teer. Swift, Frcind, Prior, and other n^n of the iame> 
party, brought him the key of the gazetteer's office.' 
He was now again placed in a profitable employmentj^ 
and again threw tlie benefit away. An A£t of Infol- 
vcncy made his bufincfs at that time particular!;^ 
troublefomc; and he would not wait till hurry ihoul4 
be at an end, but impatiently refig^ed it, and returned 
to his wonted indigence and aaxu£emcnt«.. 

One 
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OjBi* of his amufements at Lambeth, where he re- 
sided, w?s to mortify Dr. Tcnifon, the archbifhop, 
by a pubUck fcftivity, on the furrendier of Dunkirk 
to HiUj^n ^v^nt with which Tcnifon's political 
bigotry did i^ot fyffer him to be delighted. King was 
refolved to gopnteraft his fuilennefs, and at the expencc 
of a few barrels of ale filled the neighbourhood with 
bontft ni$rnn)ent^ 

In the A^tiunn of 171 2 his health dfclined; he grew 
weaker- by degr^?, and died on"* Chriftmas-day. 
Though his life had not been without irregularity, his 
principles were pure and orthodox^ and his death was 
pious. 

After this relation, it will be naturally fuppofc^ 
thai his poenjs were Vathcr the amufements of idlentfs 
thisth eftbrts pf ftudy; that he endeavoured rather tQ 
^vett ihzn affonifh; that his thought fefdom afpireci 
to fiibUmi^y; and that, if his verfe was eafy and his 
Images JFamiliari he attained what he defired. His 
pufpofe is to be mcVry; but perhaps, to enjoy his 
mirth, it ir^^y bit fonaetilnjs neccflary to thmk well o^ 
his' opinions. 
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SPRAT. 



THOMAS SPRAT was l»m ip 1636^ »t Tal. 
laton in Devonihire^ the fon of a clergytx^an ; and 
having been educated^ 91 he tells of himfclfj i)Ot at 
Weftminfter or £aton> but at a little fchool by the 
churchyard fide, became a conimoner of Wadham 
College in Oxford in 1651 ; and, being chofen fcholar 
next yearf proceeded through the ufual academical 
courfe|^4nd in 1657 became maflrer' of arts. He ob^ 
tained a fellowihip, and commenced poet. 

In j^S9f ^i^ poem on the death of Oliver was pub^ 
liftied, with thofe of Dryden and Waller, In his de- 
dication to Dr. Wilkins he appears a very willing and 
liberal encomiaft, both of the living and the dead. Ha 
implores his patron's cxcufe of his verfes, both as faU 
ling fi infinitely below the full and fublinie genius of that 
excellent poet who made this way of writi>ig free of our 
nation^ and being fo little equal and proportioned to the 
fenown of tie prince on whom tbey were written ; fu(b 
great anions and lives deferving to be thefubjeli of the no^ 
bkjl p(in$ and mofl divine fbanftes. He proceeds : Hav^ 

* • ing 



higfi long €9^irkncedy^tit' tare andinJulgetnce, mdtan 
formed f as U noere^ iyyour ^wn bands ^ not to enftilexM 
to any thing which my meannefs froduce$^ would t( not 
only iMJu^ietf butfdcrikge. . 

. He publiilKd the fame year a poem on the Ptague^of^ 
Athens I a fubjeft of which k \% not eafy to (ay what 
could recommend it. To thefe he added afterwards i 
p|>ra[^'«ki Mr. Cowley -s deaths 

After the Reftoration he took orders, and by Cowlejr's 
iecoma>endation was made chaplain co the Duke of 
Biickingham^ whom he is faid to have helped in writ- 
ing the Rihearf^l. He was likewife chaplain to the 
king. • 

As .he was the favourite of Wilkins, at whoie houfe 
began 'thofe philofophical conferences and enquiries, 
which in time produced the Royal Society, he was 
confequeotly engaged in the fame (ludies, and became 
one of the fellows ; and when, after their incorporation, 
fomething fe^med necelTary to reconcile the publick to 
the new inflitutionj be undertook to write its hiftory, 
which he publilhed in 1667. This is one of the few 
books which fele£tion of fentiment and eleg|pce of 
didion have been able to preferve, though written 
upon a fubjeft flux and tranfitory. The Hiftory 4^f the 
Royal Society is now read, not with the wifh to know 
what they were then doing, but how their Tranfac-. 
tions are exhibited by Sprat. 

In the next year he publifhed Ohfervations on Sor^ 
biere^s Voyage into England^ in a Litter ta Mr. Wren. 
This is a work not ill pf rformediji but perhaps re- 
warded with at leaft its full proportion of praife. 

In J 668 he publilhed Cowley's Latin poems, and 
prefi:fed in L«ia the Life of the Author j which he 
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aftermtrds s^pl!fied| nnd pUaad before Cafw}ey% Eng^ 
j.ifli w<M:k^ wl^ich were by will Committed tQ hi^ 

^ccleCaftical benefiees i^ow fc|l faft \]poii kim. In 
, 1^? IV b^^iue a prebendary pf Weitminfi^r, and ha4 
||tepvard$ t^e church of St. Margafet^r adjoinixig t€( 
t}^<: Ab|^yi ^ was ia 1 680 made cajdoa oj^ WiiMiibr 
in 1683 dg^n pf W?%inftpr, an^ in \^^\n!Sb^pp\ 
^pcheft<er. 

The Cooft iifi]^iPQ thus a claim tQ his dilige^ce an4 

?ratit>»46, he was recjujrcd to wqtc the Hiftqry of tho 
yehou^ P|ot.; a(^ in 1685 publjihed ^ /r^ Account 
find Declaration of th^, horrid Con^iray againji the latt 
J^ing, bis pxefent Mofefly^ and the prefint Government ^ 
a perforinance whiclj hp thpyght cotivefiignt^ aftef thf 
]^evolution, to extenuate ^nd excufe, " 
J The fame. year, t>cing clerk of the clofet to the kiiig. 
^e was made dean of the chapel-royal ; and the yedy 
after\yards receiyed the laft proof of h|« n^after's confir 
dcnce^ by being appointed one of. the comiijiffioners 
fcr eccieiiaftical afii'airs, On the critical day, whei^ th^ 
Declarifgion di0:inguiihed the true fpns of the phurcl| 
g{ England, he ftpod n^Hter, and permitted it XQ her 
F^d iK \Vcftnainfter ; but prefled npne to violate his 
cojafciencc; a^d when thp bilhop of London y^m 
ferought before thoni, gave l^is yoice ip his favour. 

Thus far he fuffered intereft or obediejp^e to carry 
him ; but further he refyfed to go, When he founc^ 
that the powers of the ecclefiaflical co|nmi(Iipn were tq 
be excrcifed againft thofe w|^ had refufed the Decla- 
ration, h^ wrote to the lordS| and other commiffioners, 
a formal profeffion of his iinwHlingnefs to exercife that 
•uthorityany longer, an4 \i'ithdfew hiilifelf jfrom them^ 

Aftey 
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fflff^f ffaejp had fcad his letter^ thdy adjcuraed far fi^ 
jSMXiths^ and fcatrcely ever met tfterwaitb. — 

When king James |vas friglM»d away, and a new 
goven^mfnt mi tP he fettle^/ &pr$t was one of thofe 
|vho confidfred, ii) g conference, the great i^uefton, 
whetb^f (he crown was vacant ; and mapf^Uy ^poke iii 
favovff pf his old m^er. 

He cqqipUed, howdyeri with the new eftahliftmenty 
and ^as left ^^uiiplefted ; but in 1692 a ftrange attadc 
ffzs ma^ ispfMi \i\tr\ by ope Robert Tovt^ ttyH'Stefben 
Bhckhfatf, both men convifted of infamous crimes, 
and both, y^hen i^he fcheme was laid, prifimers m 
Newgate. ThdTc meji d^rew up an Aflbdation, in 
whieh th§y whofe names were fubfcribcd declared their 
refection to rftftore king Ja^nes ; to ieize the prinoefi 
of Orang?^^ (J^d or alive ; and to b? ready with thirty 
^o^&fKl fi^en tp meet kin|g; James when he ihonldP 
jand. To this they put the names of Sancjoft, Sprat^ 
M^rlb^roi^h, Salifbury, and pthers, The copy of 
Dr. Spfat's nam? was obtained by a fid^ltious requeft, 
to which an anfwer in hn own band was dejSred. His' 
hai^ W99 eopied fp w^U, that he confefled it might 
have deceived himfeife Blackhead, who had carried 
itfft .|e^er, beiag fcnt again with a plaufible meilkge, 
was very curious to iee the houfe, and particularly im- 
portunate to be let into the ftudy ; where, as is fup- . 
pQ{ed> )if dcfigqcd to leave the Aflbciation. This 
Jioweyer was den^e4 Xv^f ^^^ be dropt it in a flower- 
pot in the parlour. 

Young ^ow laid an information before the Privy 
Council; and May 7, 1 692, the bifhop was arrefted, 
and kept at a meffenger's \inder a ftrift guard eleven 
^ays. His houfe was fearched, and dire^ions were 

: g;ivea 
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glvcfrthat the flower-pots fliould be*infpeAed.. Tbt 
loeflcngers however m^ed the room in which the par 
per war left. Blackhead went therefore a third time ; 
ayd finJling his paper where he had left it^ brougl^t it 
mw«3r*.. 

. The^ifhop, having been enlarged, was^ on June 
the lothand 13th, examined again before the Privy 
Council^ and confronced with his accui^rs. Young 
perfiftedwith the moft obdurate impudencei againft 
the itroQgeit evidence ; but the refolution of Blackhead. 
^y degrees gave way* There remained at kit no doubt 
of the biihop's innocence, who^ with great prudence 
and diligence, traced the progrefs, and dete^ed tlie 
dvaraders of the two informers, and publiihed an ac«» 
oount of his o\^ examination, and dcli^rance ; which 
made fuch an impreifion upon him, that he comme- 
•iqratcd it through life by an yearly day of thankf- 
giving. 

* With what hope, or what intercft, the villains had 
contrived an accufation which they muft know thcm«« 
felves utterly unable to prove, was never difcovered. 

Aftcf^his, he pafled his day& in the quiet exercifo 
of hb function. When the caufe of SachevereU put tbct. 
publick in commotion, he honeftly appeared acnoiig 
the friends of the church. He lived to his feventy<» 
ninth year, and died May 20, 1713. 

Burnet is not very favourable to his memory ; but 
he and Bucnet were old rivals. On fome publick oc* 
calion they both preached before the houfe of commons* 
There prevailed in thofe days an indecent cuflom; 
when the preacher touched any favourite tppick in a 
manner that delighted his audience, their approbation 
was exprcflcd by a loud bum, continuq^ in prpportion 

to 
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«> their zeal or ]^1eafure«. When Burnet preadied, pait 
of his congregation bumrmd fo loudly and fo long, that 
he fat down to enjoy it, and rubhcd his face with \srg 
handkerchief* When Sprat preached, he likcwifc w» 
hcmoured widi the likeanimatii^ humi but he flretdwir 
out his hand to thejcongregation, and cried, ^ Peace^ 
peace, I pray you, peace/* ^ 

This I was told in my youth by my father, an old 
man, who hid been np carelefs ofa&rver of the pafl&ges 
of thofe times. .\. 

Burnet's fermon, fays Salmon, was remarkable for 
fedition, and Sprat's for loyalty. Bumet had the 
thanks of the houfe ; Sprat had no thanks, but a good 
living from the king ; Which, he faid, was of as much 
value as the thanks of the Commons. 

The works of Sprat, befides his few poems, ate. 
The Hiftory of the Royal Society;, TheLifeof Cbwley,- 
The Anfwey to Sorbiere, The Hiftory of the«Ryc- 
houle Flot^ The Relation of his own Examination, 
and a volume of 3ermons. I have heard it obferved, 
with great 'jpftnefs, that every book is of adiffetent 
kind, and duit each has its diftindt and charadtdrifiical 
excellence. 

My bofinefs is only with his poems. He confidere J 
Cowley as a model: ; and fuppofed that as he was inii^ 
tated^ peifeaion was approached. Nothhig therefore 
but Pindarick liberty ii^as to be expe6ted. There is in 
his few prpdu^ions no want of fuch conceits as he 
thought excellent ; and of thofe our judgement may 
be fettled by the firft that appears in his praife of 
Cromwell, where he fays th^t ' Cromweirs /^w^, like 
mw^ will j^row while as it ^rows eldn 
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TH £ life of th^ 1L%t\ of Halifeji wat pioper^y 
tbj^t; (^ «n artful aod aftive ibteiman, employed 
i^ balancing; Wties, contriving; expedients, and coni« 
batii^ opppbtion^ and c^pofed to the ,viciffitu4es oi 
advancep^eift aiul degradaticin : ^ut in this colleftion^ 
poetical meri( is the claim to attention ; and the ac« 
count which is here ta be cxpefted may properly be 
proportioned not to his influence in the fiate^ but t^ 
his rank among the writers of verfe. 

Charles Montague was borp April x6, x66i],^ all 
Horton in Northamptonfliire^ the ^n of Mr* Geprgc 
Montague, a younger fon of the earl of Mancheflec 
He was ^\icatied firft in the country, and then re- 
moved to Weftminfter ; where in 1677 he was chofeii 
a king's fcholar, and recommended himfelf to Bulby 
by his felicity in extemporary epigrams. He coiy^^ 
trafbed a very intimate friendJQiip with Mr. Stepney s 
and in 1682, when Stepney was elected to Cambridge, 
the eledtion of Montague being not to proceed till the 
year following, he wfs afraid left by being placed at 

Oxford 



Oxford heimgitt be icp^rated ficom hk compaMMii 
«nd therefore iii^icited to be removed to Cambridge 
frithoot waking for the advantages of another year. 

It ieein3 indeed tkietowiih for a removal; for^ 
Witt already a fohool-boy of one and twenty. 

His rdlation Dr. Montague was then mafler of tfaa 
coU^e in which he #as placed ^ fellow-commoocrK 
and took him under his particular care^ Here he tx>m« 
menced an acquaintance with the great Newton> whicb 
continued through his life^ and was at laft att^fled by a 
legacy. 

In 1685^ ^^' verfes on the death of kingCfaarle? 
made fiich impreffion on the earl of Dorfet, that he 
was invited to towii^ and introduced by that imiverfiU 
patron to tht other wits^ la 1687, he joined witb 
Prior in the Gty Moufe and Country Mijufe^ a burleique 
ef Dryden'^ Hind and Panther. He figned the invita^. 
tion to ^ I'rince of Orange^ and (at ia the convene 
tion^ He" about the fame time married the countefa 
dowager of Mancheiler> and intended to have takea 
orders ; biit afterwards altering his purpofe^ he pur<^ 
chafed for i jodL the place of one of the clerks of the. 
touncil. 

After he-^d written his epKUe on the yi&okf of the 
Hojnij lus patron Dorfet introduced him to king 
iJ^niliam with this expreffion: Sir^ I have brought a^ 
Moufe to wait on^your Majefiy. To wluch the king is 
faid to have replied, Tou do well to put me in the way of 
Making a Man of him ; and ordered him a peniiou of 
five hundred pounds. This ftory, however current^ 
fisems to have been made after the event. The king's 
anfwer implies a greater acq^uaintance with our prover- 
Iihd and familiar didion than king William could pof« 
^ly have attained^, 5 

Is 
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K Ib 16915 being m^hber in the houfe of commoh^^ 
lie argued warmly in fk^our of a law to grant the a{^ 
fiilance of tounfel in trials for high treafen ; and in 
Ihemidftof his (peech, falling into ibme confuficHi/ 
was for a while filent ; but, recovering himftlf, ob* 
ftrvody *^ how reafonable it was to allow counfel to 
f* men called as criminals before a court ^ of juftice, 
** when it appeared how much the prefence of that 
ff afiembly could difconcert one of their own body*/* 
• After this he rofe faft into honours and employ- 
ments, being made one of the commiffioners of the 
trcafurj^, and called to the privy council.- In 1 694, he 
became chancellor of the Exchequer; tod the next 
year engaged in the great attempt of the recoinage, 
which was in two years happily compleated. In 1696, 
he projefted the general fundj and raifed the credit of 
the Exchequer ; and, after enquiry concerning a grant 
of Iriih crown-lands, it was determined by a vote of 
the commons, that Charies Montague, efquire, ba{^ 
deferred his Majejly^s favour. In 1698, being advanced 
to tlie firft commiilion of the treafury, he was appointed 
one of the regency in the king's abfence : the next year 
he was made auditor of the Exchequer ; and the year 
after created harm Halifax. He was however im*' 
peached by the commons ; but the articles were dif- 
mifled by the lords* 

At the acceffion of queen Anne he was difmifled 
from the council ; and in the firft parliament of her 
jeign was again attacked by the commons, and again 
ffcaped by the proteftion of the lords. In 1704, he 
wrote an anifwer to Bromley's fpeech againft occaiional 

* This Anecdote I have h^ard related of the Earl of Sbaftcfbury, 

Author of the Chara<^riilic«. 
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^nformity. He^headed d^erSdiplUy into the danger 
of theChurclu Itkt'joS, he propofed and negotiated^ 
the Union with Scotland ; and when the eleftor of Ha* 
.Hover reoeived the garter j. after the aift had pafled for 
fircuring the Proteftant Succeffion, he was appointed ta 
carry the enfigns of the order to the eledoral court. 
He fat as one of the judges of Sacheverell ; but vocecl 
for a mild fentence« Being aow no longer in favour^ 
he contrived to obtain a writ for fummonmg the elec*^ 
jtoral prince to parliament as duke of Cambridger*^*^ 
.^ At the qu^n's death he was appointed one of thd 
regents ; and at the acceffion of Gj^rge ^e Firft was 
made earl of 'Halifax^ knight of the garter^ and 6rft 
commiflioner of the treafury^. with a grant to his ne* 
phew of the reverfion of the auditorihip of die Exr* 
chequen More was japt to be had, and this he kepic^ 
but a liale while; for on the 19th of May^ 1715^9 he 
died of an inflammation of his limgs. ^ 

Of him, who from a poet became a patron of poets, 
k will be readily believed that the works wouM not 
mifs of cdebration. Addifon began to praife him early, 
and was followed or accompanied by other poets^; per* 
haps by almoft all, except Swift and Pope; who for* 
bore to flatter him in his life, and after his death fpoke 
of him. Swift with flight cenfure, and Pope in the 
charafter of Bufo with acrimonious contempt. 

He was, as Pope fays^ fed with dedications i for 
Tickell fffirms that no dedicator was unrewarded. To 
charge all unmerited praife with the guilt of flattery, 
and to fuppofe that the encomiaft always knows and 
feels the falfehoods of his affertions, is furely tb dif- 
cover great ignprance of human nature and human life. 
In determinations depending not pn rules, but on ex* 
^ : '" perience^ 
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peri6tu:c and compariin, judgement is alwajrii in (mbA 
(degree fubjea: to nffefttooi Verj ndar to ^ImiMticai 
if the wiik to adnurcfi 

Every man willingly gites Value to Gic prttfe #btdl 
jbe.reoeivesr and coilfiders the fisntenw pifled in.hai 
favour as the featence of difcernmentt We admire in 
n friend that underftanding that felefted ut for oonfi- 
dencae; we adnure mbre^ ill a pacron^ that judgement 
which, inftead of fcatteHfag IxHinty indiferiminatelyi- 
dire^p) it to u»; aod^ if the pacnm be an author^ 
thoft performances which gratitude forbids us t« blames 
nlfeSion will eafily difpctfe us to exalt. 

To thefe prgudices, hardly culpable, intdreft adiia 
a power alwaya c^eratii^ though not always^ becauft 
not willingly, perceivedi The modefty of praife weaii 
gradually away ; and perhaps the pride of patron^ 
may be in time fo incr^fed, that modeft phdfe Will jod 
longer pjeafe. 

Many a blandiihment was pra£hifed upoh Hafifax| 
V^hich he would never have known, had he had n0 
Other attradions than thofe of his poetry, of whidi il 
iiort lime has withered the beauties. It ^ouM now h6 
efteemed no honour, by a contributor to the monthljf^ 
ibundles of verfes, to be told, that, in ilrains aithisl 
luniliar w iblemn, he fings like Montagucr 
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THE Life of Dr. IPARNELL is a taik 
which I Ihould very willingly decline, fince it 
nas b'cen lately written by Goldfmith, a man of fuch 
Variety of po'vcrs, and fuch felicity of performance, 
that he always reemeJIto do beft that v/hicli he was 
Going ; a man who had the art of beuig minute with- 
out tediouifnefs, and general without confufion ; who e 
language was copious without exuberance, exaft with- 
out conllraint, and eafy without weaknefs. 

What fucii an author has told, who would tell 
again ? 1 have made an abilrad from his larger nar- 
tative; and have this gratification from my attempt, 
that it gives me an opportunity of paying due tribute 
to the memory of Goldfmith. 

To yap yspocg ^^i Bocvgvtoov* 

THOMAS PARNELLwasthefonofacb^- 
monwealthfman of the fame name^ who at th^ Reitora- 
tion left Congleton in CLclhire^ where the family had 
.Vol. III. ■ C besi 
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been efiablifhed for feveral centuries, and, fettling in 
Ireland, purchafed an eftate, which, with his lands in 
Cheihire, defcended to the poet, who was bom X 
Dublin in 1679; and, after the ufual education at a 
grammar fchool, was at the age of thirteen admitted 
into the College, where, in 1700, he became mafter 
of arts ; and was the fame year ordained a deacon^ 
though under the canonical age, by a difpenfation 
from the bifliop of Derry^, 

Ahttzt tl^|ee years afterwards he was made a prieft ; 
and m 1705 Dr. Afhe, the bifliop of Clogher, con- 
ferred upon him the 'archdeaconry of Clogher. About, 
the fame time he married Mrs. Anne Minchin, ai> 
amiable lady, Jby whoa^ he had two fons who died 
young, and a daughter who long furvived him. 

At the ejection of the Whigs, in the end of queea 
Anne^s reign, Parnell was perfuaded to change his 
party, not without much cenfure from thofe whona he 
forfook, and was received by the new miniftry as a 
valuable reinforcement. Wnln the earl of Oxford 
was told that Dr. Parnell waited among the croud m 
the outer room, he went by the perfuafion of Swift^ 
with his treafurer^s ftaff in his hand, to enquire for 
him, and to bid him welcome ; and, as may be in- 
ferred from Pope's dedication, admitted him as a fa^ 
vouritc companion to his convivial hours, but, as it 
feems often to liave happened in thofe times to the fo- 
vourites of the great, without attention to his fortune, 
whtqj), however, was in no great need of improve- 
ment. 

Parnell, who did not want ambition or vanity, wa^ 
d^firous to make himfelf confpicuous, and to IKew 
how worthy he was of high preferment. As he thought 
himfelf qualified to become a popular preacher, he 

difplayed 
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diiplaycd his elocution with grea^. fudceij in tlie pul^ 
|>its of London; but the queen's death putting an^nd 
to his expeftations^ abated his diligenoe : and Poj^e tc^ 
pre&nts him as falling from that time into intempe- 
rance of Wine. .That in his latter life he was too much 
a lover ot the bottle^ is not denied; but I have heard 
it imputed to a caufe more likely to obtain fofgivenefii 
from mankind, the untimely death of a darling font 
or^ as others tell, the lo(^ of his wife, whored ^712) 
in the midft of his expedtations. 

He was now to derive every future addition to hll 
preferments from his perfonal intereft with his private 
friends, and he was not loq§ uhregayded. He was 
Warmly recommended by Swift to- aHSibifhop King^ 
who gaVe him i prebend in 17 13 ; and in May 17 16 
prefented him to the vicarage of Finglas in the diocefe 
of Dublin, worth four hundred pounds a year^ Such 
notice from fuch a mari| incline! me to believe that 
the I vice of which he ibs been accufed waii not grofs^ 
or not notorious; 

But his profperity did not lad long. Mid ctid^ 
whatever was its caufc, was now approaching; Hi 
enjoyed his preferment littl(^ more than a year; for in 
July 1 717, in his thirty-eighth yeir, he died at Chef* 
ter, on his way to Ireland. 

He feems to have been one o^ thol^d poets Who tak^i 
delight in writing. He contributed to the papers qf 
that time, and probably publiihed more than he owned. 
He'left iTjany compofitions behind him, of which 
Pope feledbcd thofe which he thought beft, and dedi^ 
cated them to the earl of Oxford. Of thefe Gold* 
Imith has given an opinion, and his criticifm it is feU 
dom (afc tocontradidt. ^He beftowsjuilpraife upon 
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tKe Rife oftVomatiy the Fairy Taley and the PervigiKum 
Veneris; but has very properly remarked, that in tlie 
Battle of Mice and frogs the Greek names have not in 
Englilh their original efFedt. 

He tells us, that the Bookwojrm is hiorroWed froth 
Seza; but he Ihould have added, with modcrn'ap- 
plications : and when he difcovers that Gey Bacchus \% 
tranflated from Augurellus, he ought to have remarked 
that the latter part is purely Parneirs. Another 
pocyn^ Wben^ ^P^^S ^^^^^ ^^y ^^^ ^^ ^^Y^y taken fcbm 
the Frehch. 1 would add, that the defcription of 
Barrennefsy in his verfes to Pope, was borrowed from 
Secundus j but lately fearching for the paflage which 
I had formerl%read, I *ould not find it. The Night^^ 
piece on Death is* indireftly preferred by Goldfmith to 
Gray^s Church-yard; but, in my opinion. Gray has^ 
the advantage in dignity, variety, and originality of 
fentimetit. He obferves that the ftory of the Hermit 
is in Moris Dialogues and Bm)elVs Letters^ and fup- 
pofes it to have been originally Arabian. 

Goldfmith has not taken any notice of the Elegy t$ 
the old Beauty y which is perhaps the meaneft ; nor of 
the Allegory on Man^ the happieft of Parneirs perfor* 
mances. The hint of the Hymn to Contentment I fuf- 
pedl to have been borrowed from Cleiveland* 

The general diarafter of ParncU is not great extent 
of comprehenfion, or fertility of mind. Of the little 
that appears ftill lefs is his own. His praife muft be 
derived from the eafy fweetnefs of his diftiori : in his 
verfes there is more happinefs than pains ; he is fpritely 
without effort, and always delights, though he never 
ravifhes ; • every thing is proper, yet every thing feem's 
tafual. If there is fome appearance of elaboration in 
the Hermit y the narra;^v#» ^ it is lefs airj^, is lefs pleajp. 
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%ig. Of his other compofitions it is impoflible to fay 
whether they are the produdtions of Nature^ fo ex- 
cellent as.not to want the help of Ar% or of Art fo 
refined as to refemble Nature* 

This criticifm relates only to the pieces publifhed 
by Pope, Of the large appendages which I find in 
jhe lafl: edition, I can only fay that I know not whence 
they came, nor^ have ever enquired whither they arc 
going. They ftand upon the fait|; of the G0mpUcs% 
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SAMUEL GARTH wasofagood ftwnily i^ 
Yorklhire, and from feme fchool in his own coun^ 
try became a ftudent at Peter-houfe in Cambridgej^ 
ivhere he refided till he commenced dodor of phyfick 
on July the yth, 1691, He 7^ examined before the 
College at London on March the 1 2th, 169 1-2, an<} 
admitted fellow J\jly 26th, i692. He was foon fo 
much diftinguiihed by his converfation and accoiQr 
pliihments, as to obtain very extenfive prad^ice ; and, 
if a pamphlet of thofe times may be credited, liad the 
favour and confidence of one party, ^s Ratcliffe had 
of the other. 

iHe is always mentioned as a man of benevolence ; 
and it is juft to fuppofe that his defire of helping 
the helplefs difpofed him to fo mucl\ zeal fqr the 
Di/penfary; an undertaking of which fome account j^ 
however fliort, is proper to be given. 

Whether what Ten^ple fays be true, that phyfi- 
clans have had more learning than the other (acul- 

'i ties^ 
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tifes, I win not ftay to enquire; but, I bcSicvc, every 
man has found in phyficians great liberality, and dig- 
nity of fentimenc, very prompt efiufion of benefkxsKe^ 
and willingncfs to exert a lucrative art, where there is 
no hope of lucre. Agreeably to this charadler, the 
College of Phyficians, in July 1687, puWrfhed an 
^&, requiring all the fdlows, candidates, and Kccn- 
ttates^ to give gratuitous advice to the ndghbourir^ 
jpoQr. 

This edidl: was fent to the Court of Aldennen ; md 
8 queftion bdng made to whom the appelktioB of the 
poor Ihould be extended, the College anfeered, that it' 
fhoold be fufficient to bring a teftimonial from a 
dcrgyman officiating in the pariih where the patient 
l^efided* 

After a year's texperience, the phyficians found thdr 
charity fruftrated by fome malignant opp<^tioa, and 
made to a great degree vain by the high price of phf- 
lick; they therefore voted, in Auguft 1688, that tlie 
laboratory of the College Ihould be accommodated to 
the preparation of n>edicines, and another room pre- 
pared for thdr reception; and that die OMiiributors 
to the expence fhould manage the charity* 

It was now expected that the Apothecaries would 
have undertaken the care of providing medicines; but 
they took another courfe. Thinking the whole defiga 
pernicious to their intereft, they endeavoural to raife 
^ faction againft it in the College, and foxvid fame 
phyficians mean enough to folicit their patmnage, by 
betraying to them the counfels of the College. The 
greater part, however, enforced tly. a new edid, in 
1694, the former order of 1687, and fent it to the 
mayor and aldermen, who appointed a committee to 

C% -<tc^^ 
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treat with the College, and fettle the mode of adqu^ 
niftring the charity. 

It was defired by the aldermen, tlnat the teftinioniaji 
of churchwardens and overfcers Ihould be admitted^ 
and that all hired fervants, and aJl apprentices tsp 
handicraftfmen, Ihould be confidered as foor. Thkf 
likewife was granted by the College." 

^ It was then confidered who Ihould diftribute th« 
medicines, and who Ihould fettle their prices. Tiic 
Ehyficians procured fome apothecaries to undectake 
the difpenfation, and offered that thp WardcA^aod 
Company of the apothecaries Ihould adjuft the 
price. This offer was rejedked; and the apothe^ 
caries \yho had engaged to aflift the charity were co^- 
iidered as traytors to the company, threatened with 
the impofition of troublefome offices, and deterred 
from the performance of their engagements. The 
apiDthecaries ventured upon public oppofition, and pre- 
fented a kind of remonftrance againfl the defign to 
the committee of the city, which the phyficiai^s cotir 
defcended to confute: and at leaft the traders l^exn 
to have prevailed among the fons of trade; for the 
prcpofal of the college having been confidered, a paper 
of approbation was drawn up, but poftponed and for- 
gotten. 

The phylici'4ns ftill perfifted; and in 1696 a fub*- 
fcription was raifed by themfelyes, according to an 
af;rccment prefixed to the Difpenfary. The poor 
were for a time fupplied with medicines; for how 
long a time, I know not. The medicinal charity, like, 
others, began with ardour, but foon remitted, and at 
lafc died gradually away. 

About the time of the fubfcription begins the ac- 
tic:i of the Dtf^cnfarj. The Poem, as its fubjedt was 

prefent 
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f)cc&»t aad popular^ eoopereted with paffions and 
prgu^i^es thea prevalent^ ilik!, witk fuch auxiliaries 
)&o its intrinfick merit> was umverfally andiiberallf ap- 
plaudgd. U was on the fide of charity agaii^fl: the 
intrigues of imereft, and of regular learning agaiAft 
Jicentioifs ufurpation of medical authority, and wji 
therefore naturally favoured by thofe who read and caa 
judge af poetFy. 

In 1697, Garth fpoke that which is now Gs3led th<r 
Harveian Oratfon; which the authors of th^ Biographiat 
mention with more praife than the paflage quoted In 
fheir notes ^y ill fully juftify. GartH;, fpeaking of the 
mifchiefs done by quacks, has yhefeexpreffions ; " Non 
fi tamen. telis*. yulnerat ifta agyrtarum coluvies, fed 
*f theriaca quadani magis perniciofa, non pyrio, fe4 
ff puLvere nefcio quo exdtieo certat, non globtilis 
ff plumbeis, fed pilulis asque lethialibus interficit.'^ 
This was certainly thought fine by the author,, iind 
is ftill admired by his biographer. In OAober 1 701 hp 
became one of the cenfprs of the College. 

Garth, being an adtive and zealous Whig, was « 
niember of the Kit-cat club, and by confequence fami- 
liarly known to all the great men of that denomination* 
in 1710, when the government fell into other hands, 
bi5 writ to lord Godolphin, on his difmiffion, a IhbrC 
poem, which was criticifed in the Examiner j and io 
ififlccefsfully either defended or excufed by Mr. Addifbn, 
that, for tiie fake of the vindication, it ought- to bo 
jjreferved. 

At the acceffion of the prefent Family bis merits were 
acknowledged and rewarded. He was knighted with 
the fword of his hero, Malborough ; and was made 
phyfician in ordinary to the king, and phyficiaa-^cneral 
«) the army. 
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He then undertook an edition of Oyid'si Kfettmor- 
phofes^ tranilate(^by feveral hands; which he rccotn-i 
mended by a Preface, written with more oftentatioii 

than alVility : his notioos are half-formed, and his ma- 
terials immethodically confufcd. This was hb itfi:, 
wjQrk. He died Jan. 18, 1717-18, and was buried tt 
Hfarrow-on-the-Hill. 

His perfonal charader Teems to have been fecial wod 
liberal. ^ He communicated himfelf through a very 
v^ide extent of acquaintance; and though firm tn a 
party, at a time when firmncfs included virulence, yet 
he imparted his kindnefs to thofe who were not fup- 
pofed to favour his principles. He was aa early enom- 
rager of Pope, and was at once the friends of Addifoti 
and of Granville* He is accufed of valuptuoufhefa and 
irre}^gion; and Pope, who iays that ** if ever there 
*^ was a good Chriftian, without knowing himfelf to 
** hfi fo, ic was Dr. Garth," feems not able to deny 
wliat he is angry to hear and loth to confefs* 

Pop6 afterwards declared himfelf convinced tlwn 
Garth d\td in the communion of the Church of Rome, 
having been privately reconciled. It is obfcrved by 
Lowth, that there is lefs diftancc than is thought be- 
tween fccpticifm and popery, and that a o^ind, wearied! 
i^ith perpetual doubt, williagly feeks rejpofe in the 
bofom of an infallible church. 

His poetry has been praifed at leaft equally to its. 
iheiit. In the Diffenjary there is a ftrain of finooth 
and free vcrfification; but few lines are eminently 
elegant. No paflagcs fall below mediocrity, and few 
rife much above it. I'he plan feems formed without 
juA' proportion to the fubjeft; the means and end 
have no ncccifary connection, liejntl, in his Preface 

to 
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to Topfi^s Effay, remarks, that Garth exhibits no dif, 
f rimination of charafters ; and that what any one laya 
plight with equal propriety have been faid by another. 
The general defign is perhaps open to criticifm; biit 
the compofition can feldom be charged with inaccuracy 
pr negligence. The author neyer lli}mbers \x^ felf-in-». 
(iulgence; his full vigour is 2^lways exerte4; fcarce a^ 
line is left unfinilhed, nor is^it eafy to find an expref- 
lion ufed by conftraint, ^r a thought imperfeftly ex- 
prefled. It was remarked by Pope, that the Difpeti" 
fary ha4 been correfted in every edition^ and that 
every change was an improvement. It appears, 
however, to want fpmething of poetical ardour, and 
fomethji]^ of general: deled^ticMi; and therefore, finco 
it has been no lot^r (uppoitdd by accidental and ex- 
|:rinfi(?k pppujarity^ it hat been fcarcely abl? to fup^ 
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NICHOLAS ROWE was torn at Littl^^ 
Becl^cH'din&edfordihire^ 101673.^ His fiunily 
ha(l long poCeire4. a coafiderable efta^e^ with a good 
houfe, at Lambertoun * in Dcvonfliirc. The aoceftor 
from whom he defcended in a dircd line received tho 
arms borne by his defendants for his bravery in the 
Holy War. His father, John Rowe, who w* 
the firft that quitted his paternal acres to pra£dib 
amy art of profit, profeffed the Uw, and pyblilheA 
Benlow's and Dallifon's Reports in the Reign of James 
the Second, when, in oppofition to the notions then 
diligently propagated, of difpenfing power, he ven^ 
tured to remark how low his authors rated th^ prerQ«» 
gative. He was made a ferjeant, and died April 30, 
1692. He was buried in the Temple Church. 

Nicholas was firft fent to a private fchool at HigV 
gate •f' ; and being afterward removed to Weftminfter^ 

was 

* In the Villarc, Lamer fn. Orig. Edit. 
f It was in the free-fchool at Highgate that Rowe received hif 
•ducatioD, ccacernbg which Newpoiirt, m hif RcpcrtoniiiDt thus 
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jiras at twelve years chofen one of the King's fcholars. 
Hiff mafter was Bufby, who fuffered none of his fcho^ 
lars to let their powers lie ufelefs ; and his exercife i 
in feveral languages are faid to have been written with, 
vmoommon degrees of excellence, and yet to have coft 
him very little labour. 

At fixteen he had, in his Other's opinion, made ad- 
vances in learning iufficiei|t to qualify hinl for the 
ftudy of law, and was entered a ftudent of the Mid* 
die Temple, where, for fome time he rqgd ftatutes 
and reports with proficiency proportionate to the force 
of his mind, which was already fuch that he endea- 
voured to comprehend law, not as a feries of prece- 
depts, or collediion of pofitive precepts, but as a. 
fyftem of rational government, and impartial juftice. 

When he was nineteen, he was by the death of his 
father left more to his own diredtion, and probably 
from that time fuffered law gradually to give way to 
poetry. At twenty-five he produced The Ambitious 
Stepmother y which was received with fo much favour, 
that he devoted himfelf from that time wholly to elc^ 
gant literature. 

His next tragedy (1702) was TamtHaney in which^ 
under the ;Qame of Tamerlane, he intended to charac- 

fpcalcs : " Near a^oining to the chapel is. a free-fchpol built by 
•• Sir Roger Cholmonddy, or Cholmly, lord chief baron of the ex* 
** chequer (and after that lord chief juftice of the king's bench), ia 
** the year 1 562, at his own charges ; apd he procured the fame to 
•' be cftabliflied and confirmed by Qneen Elizabeth, by her letters 
•* patents, and endowed the fame with yearly maintenance, which 
••■fchool Edwyn Sandys, bifliop of London, enlarged in iS7^» by 
** addition of a chapel for divine fervice, fince which the chapel hath 
•* been enlarged by the piety and bounty of divers honourable and 
•* worthy pcrfons, all which appears by an iwfcription orer the 
•cgatu," 



tferizc king William^ zrA Lewis the Fouttoettth tmiSt 
Bajazet. The virtues of Tamerlane feem to have beeil 
arbitrarily affigned him by his podt, for I kn6w not that ' 
hiftory gives any other qualities than thofe which mal^ 
a conqueror. The faihion^ however, of th(5 thne> wias, 
to accumulate upon Lewi^ all that can raife honor 
and deteftation ; and whatever good was withhcild ^om 
him, that it might not b%thrown away, was beftowed 
upon king William. 

This was the tragedy which Rowe valued moft, knd 
that whicn probably^ by the help of political auxllt^ 
aries, excited moft applaufe; but occafional poetry 
muft often content itfclf with occafional praiffe, Ta- 
merlane has for a long time been afted only once H 
year, on the night when king William landed. Our 
Quarrel with Lewis has been long over, and it now 
gratifies neither zeal nor malice to fee him painted 
with aggravated features, like a Saracen upon a fign. 

The Fair Penitent, his next produdtion (1^03), m 
one of the moft pleafing tragedies on the ftage, where it 
ftill keeps its turns of appearing, and probably will long 
. keep them, for there is fcarcely any work of any poet 
at once fo interefting by the fable, and fo delightful by 
the language. The ftory is domeftick, and therefore 
eafily received by the imagination, and affimilated to 
common life ; the didtion is exquifitely harmonious^ 
and foft or fpritely as occafion requires. 

The charafter of Lothario feems to have been ex-» 
panded by Richardfon into Lovelace, but he has ex- 
celled hisf original in the moral effeft oF the fidtion.- 
Lothario, with gaiety which cannot be hated,, and 
bravery which, c^mot be defpifed, retains too much 
of the fpedtator's kindnefs. It was in the power o^ 
Richardfbn alone to teach us at once efteem and detef- 
tation^ 



tattott^ td make virtuous refehtment overpower all the 
benevolence which wit, elegance, and courage, nata* 
turally excite ; ami to lofe at lafl the hero with the 
villain. 

The fifth ad is not equal to the former ; the events 
of the drama are exhaufted, and little remains but to 
talk of what is paft. It has been obferved, that the 
title of the play does not fufficiently correfpjnd with 
the behaviour of Califta, who U laft Ihews no evident 
figns of repentance, but may be reafonably fufpe£ted 
of feeling pain from detedtion rather than from guilty 
and cxpreffes more Ihame than forrow, and more rage 
than ihame. 

His next (1706) was UlyJJes ; whidi, with the com- 
mon fate of mythological ftories, is now generally ne- 
glefted. We have been too early acquainted with the 
poetical heroes, ro expeft any plcafure from tlieir re- 
vival : *to IheW them as they have already been Ihewn, 
is to difguft by repetition ; to give them new qualities, 
or new adventures, is to offend by violating received 
notions. 

The Royal Convert (1708) fecms to have a better 
claim to longevity. The fable is drawn from an ob- 
fcuTC and barbarous age, to which fi£tions are more 
cafily and properly adapted ; for when objefts are im- 
perfectly feen, they eafily take forms ffom imagina- 
tion. The fcene lies among our anceftors in our own 
country, and therefore very eafily catches atten- 
tion. Rbodogune is a perfonage truly tragical, of high 
fpirit, and violent paflion^ great with tempeftuous 
dignity, and wicked with a foul that would have been 
heroic if it had been virtuous. The motto feems to tell 
that this play was not fuccefsful. 

Rowc 



'RtJwe docs not alwayft remember ^^hat his ehafa£Ecrf 
icquire. In Tamerlane there is fome ridiouloils mm^ 
tion of the God of Love ; and Rbodogane, a favagoi 
Saxon, talks of Venus, and the eagle that bears the 
ihuijder of Jupiter^ 

Thid play dtfcovers its own date, by a predidtiori 
DJF the Union^ in imitation c^ Crinmer's prophetick 
promifes to Henry the Eighth. The anticipated biejT-r 
ings of imioh are not very naturally introduced^ nor 
ircry happily exprefledi 

He once (i 706) tried to cliaiige his hand. He Veii- 
tured on a comedy, and produced the Biier; with 
which, though it was unfavourably treated by the au-f 
dience, he was himfelf delighted ; for he is faid to 
hsLYt fit in this houfe, laughing with great v^hemence^ 
whenevei" he had in his own opinion produced ajefti 
iut finding that he and the publick had no fynipathy 
€)f mirth, he tried at lighter fcenes no more. 

After the Royal Convert (17 14) appeared Jari^ 
Shore, written, as its author profefles, in imitation of 
StjsakJ^eafeUJlyle^ In what he thought himfelf an imi- 
tator of Shakfpeare, it is not eafy to conceive. The 
numbers, the diftion, the fentiments, and the con- 
du<9:, every thing in which imitation can confift, ar* 
remote in the utmofl: degree from the manner of Shak- 
Ipeare ; whofe dramas it refembles only as it . is an. 
Englilh ftory, and as fome of the perfons have theii' 
names in hiftory. This play, confifting chiefly of do* 
meftic fcenes and private difl:refs> lays hold uponthct 
heart. The wife is forgiven becaufe Ihe repents, and 
the hufband is honoured becaufe he forgives. This^ 
therefore, is one of thofe pieces which we ftill welcomdi 
•n the ftage. 



MU laft tragedy (1715) was Lady Jane Grey. This 
tubjeft had been chofea by Mr. Smithy whofe papers 
were put into Rowe's hands fuch as he deTcribes them 
in his preface. This play has likewife funk into ob- 
livion» From this time he gave nothing more to thb 
itage. 

Being by a competent fortune exempted from any 
lieceffity of combating his inclination, he never wrote 
in diftrefs, and therefore does not appear to have ever 
written in hade. His works were finiflied to his own 
approbation, and bear few marks of negligence or 
hurry. It is remarkable that his ptologues and epi«^ 
logues are all his own, though he fometimes fupplied 
others ; he afforded help, but did not folicit it. 

As his ftudies necefTarily made him acquainted 
with Shakfpeare, and acquaintance produced venera- 
tion, he undertook (1709) an edition bf his works, 
from which he neither received much praife, nor feems 
to have expedted it ; yet, I believe, thofe who com- 
pare it with former copies will find that he has done • 
more than he promifed ; and that, without the pomp 
of notes or boafts of criticifm, many paffages are 
happily reftored. He prefixed a life of the author, 
fuch as tradition then almoft expiring could fupply ; 
and a preface, which cannot be faid to difcover much 
profundity .or penetration. He at leaft contributed to 
the popularity of his author. 

He was willing enough to improve his fortune by 
other arts than poetry. He was under-fecretary for 
three years when the duke of Queenfberry was fecre- 
tary of ftate, and afterwards applied to the carl of 
Oxford for fome publick employment * Oxford en- 

♦ Spcnte. 
Vol. III. D joined 
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joined him to ftudy Spanifli; and when, (bme time 
afterwards, he. came again, and faid that he had maf- 
tered it, difmiffed him with this congratulation, 
" Then, Sir, I envy you the pleafure of reading Don 
*^ Quixot in the original.'* 

This ftory is fufficiently atteftcd ; but why Oxford, 
who deli red to be thought a favourer of literature, 
fhould thus infult a man of acknowledged merit ; or 
how Rowe, who was fo keen a Whig * that he did not 
willingly converfe with men of the oppofite party, 
could aflc preferment from Oxford ; it is not now pof- 
•fible to difcover. Pope, who told the ftory, did not 
fay on what occafion the advice was giren ; and though 
he owned Rowe*s difappointment, doubted whether 
any injury was intended him, but thought it rather 
lord Oxford's odd way* 

It is likely that he lived on difcontented through 
the reft of queen Anne's reign ; but the time came, 
at laft when he found kinder friends. At the acceffion 
of king George he was made poet laureat ; I am afraid 
by the ejedtion of poor Nahum Tate, who (1716) 
died in the Mint, where he was forced to feek Ihelter . 
by extreme poverty. He was made likewife one of 
the land furveyors of the cuftoms of the port of Lon- 
don. The prince of Wales chofe him clerk of his 
council ; and the lord chancellor Parker, as foon as 
he received the feals, appointed him, unafked, fecrc- 
tary of the prefentations. Such an accumvflation of 
employments undoubtedly produced a very confidcrablc 
revenue. 

Having already tranilated fome parts of Lucarfs 
fbarjaliay which had been publilhed in the Mifcella* 

♦ Spcncc. 

niesj 
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niesj ^M doubtlefs received many prailcs, ht Under- 
tobk a verfion ofthes#liole work, which he lived to 
finiih, but not to ptiblifh. It feems to have been 
printed under the care of Dr. Welwood, who prefixed 
the author's life, in which is contained the following 
charafter : 

"" As to his perfon, it Wa3 graceful 'uind Well-made; 

^ his face regular, and of a manly beauty. As hii 

* foul was well lodged, fo its rational and animal facul- 
' ties excelled in a high degree. He hlfi a quick and 

* fruitful invention, a deep penetration, and a large 

* Gompafs of thought, with Angular dexterity and 

* eaimefs in making his thoughts to be undcrftood. 
^ He was mafter of moft pnrts of polite learning, ef* 
^ pecially the claflical authors, both Greek and Latin ; 

* underftood the French, Italian, and Spanilh lan- 
guages, and fpoke the firft fluently, and the other 

^ two tolerably well. 

" He had likewife read moft of the Greek and Ro- 
' man hiftories in th;?ir original languages^ and moft 
^ that ate wrote in Englilh, French, Italian, and 
' Spanifli. He had a good tafte in philofophy ; and, 
^ having a firm impreffion of religion upon his mind, 
^ he took great delight in divinity and ecclellaftical 

* hiftory, in both which he made gte^t advances in 

* the times he retired into the country, which was fre- 
' quenr. He exprefled, on all occafions, his full per- 

* fuafion of the truth of Revealed Religion ; and be- 

* ing a fincere member of the eftablilhed church him-t 
^ fclf, he pitied, but condemned not, thofe that dif- 
^ fented from it. He abhorred the principles of per- 
^ fecutin^ men upon the account of their opinions in* 
^ religion ^ and being ftrldt in his own, he took it 
^ ja^ upon him to wnfure thofe of another perfuafion. 
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" His converfation was pleafant^ witty, and teamed, 
*^ without the leaft tinfture of%ffeaation or pedantry i 
" and his inimitable manner of diverting and enliven- 
** ing the company, made it impoffible for any one to 
^^ be out of humour when he was in it. Envy and 
^* detraftion feemed to be entirely foreign to his cjon- 
*^ ftitution ; and whatever provocations he met with 
^* at any time, he paffed them over without the leaft 
*^ thought of refentmcnt or revenge. As Homer had 
•^ a Zoilus, ^ Mr. Rowe had fometimes his ; for 
*^ there were not wanting malevolent people, and pre- 
**^ tenders to poetry too, that would now-and-then bark. 
*^ at his beft performances ; but he was fo much con- 
** fcious of his own genius, and had fo much good- 
*^ nature as to forgive them ; nor could he ever be 
^* tempted to return them an anfwer. 

" The love of learning and poetry made him not 
*^ the lefs fit for bufinefs, and nobody applied himfelf 
*^ clofer to it, when it required his attendance. The 
^^ late duke of Queenfberry, when he was fecretary of 
^* ftate, made him his fecretary for publick affairs ; 
** and when that truly great man came to know him 
** well, he was neyer fo pleafed as when Mr. Rowe 
*^ was in his company. After the duke's death, all 
** avenues were flopped to his preferment ; and during 
^* the reft of that reign, he pafl'ed his time with the 
*' Mufes and his books, and fometimes. the convert- 
*^ tion of his friends. 

, " When he had juft got to be eafy in his fortune, 
*^ and was in a fair way to make it better, death fwept, 
** him away, and in him deprived the world of one of 
^/ the beft men, as well as one of the beft geniufes, of 
*^ the age. He died like a Chriftian and a Philofopfaer^ 

7 f/in 
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** in charity with all mankind, and with an abfolute re- 
*^ {ignation to the will i|f God. He kep»up his good- 
*^ humour to the laft ; and. took leave of his wife and 
*^ friends, immediately before his feft agony, with 
^ the fame tranquillity of mind, and the fame indif- 
^^ ference for life, as though he had been upon taking 
*^ but a ihort journey. He was twice married ; firft to 
*^ a daughter of Mr. Parfons, one of the auditors of 
^* the revenue ; and afterwards to a daughter of Mr. 
*' Devenilh, of a good family in Dorfqjjjiire. By the 
^' firft he had a fon ; and by the fecond, a daughter, 
** married afterwards to Mr. Fane. He died the fixth 
** of December, 1718, in the forty-fiifth year of his 
*^ age; and was buried the nineteenth of the fame 
^* month in Weftminfter- abbey, in the iile where many 
^^ of our Englifli poets are interred, over-againft 
^^ Chaucer, his body being attended by a feledt num- 
^^ ber of his friends, and the dean and choir officiating 
^^ at the funeral." 

To this charadter, which is apparently given with 
the fcMidnefs of a friend, may be added the teftimony 
of Pope, who fays, in a letter to Blount, *^ Mr. Rowe 
*^ accompanied me, and paffed a week in the Foreft. 
^^ I negd not tell you how^ much a man of his turn 
*^ entertained me ; but I muft acquaint you, there 
^^ is a vivacity and gaiety of difpoiition, almoft pe- 
^^ culiar to him, which make it impoffible to part 
*^ from him without that uneafmefs which generally 
*^ fucceeds all our pleafure.'' 

Pope has left behind him another mention of his 
companion, lefs advantageous, which is thus reported 
by Dr. Warbuftoi^ < 

D 3 '' Rowe, 
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'* Rowc, in Mr. I'opc's opinion, ninintnlncd a dcc-nt 
*' chnrait;.*!-, l)Ut had no hcart.^ Mr. Acldifon was jufliy 
*' ollcndcd with foir.c behaviour which arofc from that 
** w'.vMy and cllrangcd himfclf from him ; which Rowe 
^* felt very fcvcrely. Mr. Pope, their common friend, 
^Mcnowinj; this, took an opportunity, a: fomo junc- 
** turcof Mr. Addifon's advancement, to tell him how 
♦* iX)or Rowe was grieved at his difpleafurc, and w^hat 
*^ fatisfadtion he cxpreired a? Mr. Addifon's good for- 
♦* tunc ; which he cxprelicd fo naturally, that he (Mr. 
** Po|>e) could not but think him linccre. Mr. Addi- 
** fon replied, * I do not fufpcdl that he feigned ; but 
♦^ the levity of his heart is fuch, that he is flruck with 
*^ any new adventure ; and it would afteft him juft in 
*^ the fame manner, if he heard I was going to be, 
*^ hanged/ — Mr. Pope faid, he could not deny but 
♦^ Mr. Addifon underftood Rowj well." 

This cenfurc time has not kfc us the power of con- 
finning or refuting ; but obfcrvation daily fhews, that 
nuicli flr'ifs is not to be hid on hyperbolical acaifa- 
tiops, and jH^inre.l fentcnces, which even he that utters 
the.;i dcfires to be applauded rather than credited* 
Addifon can hardly Ik* fuppofed to have meant all that 
he faid. Kow cinraclcrs can bear the microfcopick 
fcrutiny of wit quickened by anger ; and perhaps the 
beft advice 10 aurhors would be, that they Ihould keep 
out of the way ot one another. 

Rowe i: chielly 1:0 bo conlidored as a tra;>ick writer 
and a tranflaror. In liis attempt at comedy he failed 
fo ignomi:Vn*>Uuy, that his Hiicr is not inferted in his 
\vork,^; und his occarional poems and fliort comnofi- 
tioni; are rarely worthy of either praife or ccnfure; 
for thtry feem the caU;<il fports of a mind fceking 

rather 
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rather to amufe its leifurc than to exerclfe its 
powers. 

In the conftrudkion of his dramas, there is not much 
art ; he is not a nice obferver of the Unities. He ex-, 
tends time and varies place as his convenience requires. 
To vary the place is not, in my opinion, any violation 
of Nature, if the change be made between the adls ; for 
it is no lefs cafy for the fpeftator to fuppofe himfelf at 
Athens in the fecbnd a6t, than ^t Thebes in the firft; 
but to change the fcene, as is done by Rowe, in the 
middle of an adt, is to add more adts to the play, fince 
an adt is fo much of the bufinefs as is tranfadtcd with- 
out interruption. Rowe, by this licence, eafily extrir 
cates himfelf from difficulties ; as in Jane Grey^ when 
we have been terrified with all the dreadful pomp of 
publick execution, and are wondering how the heroine 
or the poet will proceed, no fooner has Jane pro,-** 
nounced fome prophetick rhymes, than — pafs and be 
gone — the fcene clofes, and Pembroke and Gardiner are 
turned out upon the ftage. 

I know not that there can be found in his plays any 
deep fearch into nature, any accurate difcriminations 
of kindred qualities, or nice difplay of paffion in.its 
progrefs; all is general and undefined. Nor does he 
much intereft or affedt the auditor, except in Jane 
Shore, who is always feen and heard with pity, ji/icia 
is a charadler of empty noife, with no refemblance to 
real forrow or to natural madnefs. 

Whence, then, has Rowe his reputation ? From the 
reafonablenefs and propriety of fome of his fcenes, 
from the elegance of his didtion, and the fuavity of his 
verfe. He feldom moves either pity or terror, but he 
often elevates the fentiments; he feldorlt' pierces the 

D 4 breuft, 
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breaft, but he always delights the ear^ and often im« 
proves the underltanding. 

His tranllation of the Gclden Vir/es, and of the firft 
book of ^illei*s Poem, have nothing in them remark* 
^ble. The GcJden Verfa are tedious. 

The verfion of Lucan is one of the greateft produc- 
tions of Englifti poetry; for there is perhaps none that 
fo completely exhibits the genius and fpirit of the 
' original. Lucan is diftinguiihed by a kind of diftatorial 
or philofophic dignity, rather, as Quintilian obferves, 
declamatory than poetical ; full of ambitious morality 
and pointed fentences, comprifed in vigorous and ani- 
mated lines* This character Rowe has very diligently 
Kiul fqccefsfuUy preferved. His verlification, which is 
iuch as his contemporaries praftifed, without any at- 
tempt at innovation or improvement, feldom wants 
cither melody or force* His author's feiife is fome- 
times a little diluted by additional infufions, and ibme« 
times weakened by too much expanfion. But fuch 
faults are to be expected in ail tranilations, from tho 
conilraint of meafures and diflimilitude of languages. 
The P bar/alia of Rowe defervcs more notice than it 
obtainS| and as it is more read Avill be more efteemed« 

.1 
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JOSEPH ADDISON was born on the firft 
of May^ 1672, at Milfton, of which his fechcr^ 
Lancelot Addifon, was then redtor, near Ambrofcbury 
m Wiltfliire, and appearing weak and unlikely to live^ 
he was chriftened the fame day. After the ufual do* 
meflick education, which, from the charaAer of ht$ 
father, may be reafonably fuppofed to have given him 
ilrong impreffions of piety, he was CQnimitted to the 
care. of Mr. Nailh at Ambrofebury, and afterwards bf 
Mr. Taylor at Salifbury. 

Not, to name the fchool or the mafters of men illuf- 
trious for literature, is a kind ofhiftorical fraud, by 
which honefl fame is injuriouily diminiihed : I would 
therefore trace him through the whole procefs of hil 
education* In 1683, in the beginning of his twelfth 
year, his father^ being made dean of Litchfield, na- 
turally carried his family to his new refidence, and, I 
believe, placed hini for fome time, probably not long, 
under Mr. Shaw, then mailer of the fchiol at Litch* 
field, father of the late Dr. Peter Shaw. Of this in- 
terval 
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terval his biographers have given no account, and I 
iLnow it only from a ftory of a barring-out , told nuf, 
when I was a boy, by Andrew Corbet of Shropihire, 
who had heard it from Mr. Pigot his uncle. 

The praftice of barring out was a favagc licence, 
pradtifed in many fchools to the end of the lad ccn- 
tur}% by which the boys, when the perirxlical vacation 
drew near, growing petulant at the approach of liberty, 
ibme days before the time of regular reccfs, took pof- 
leffion of the fchool, of which they barred the doors, 
and bade their matter defiance from the windows. It 
is not eafy to fuppofe that on fuch occafions the mafter 
would do more than laugh; yet, if tradition may be 
credited, he often ftruegled hard to force or furprife 
the garrifon. The mafter, when Pigot was a fcbool* 
boy, was barred-out at Litchfield, and the whole opera* 
tion, as he faid^ was planned and conducted by Ad- 
difon. 

To judge better of the probability of this ftory, I have 
enquired when he was fent to the Chartreux ; but, as he 
was not one of thofe who enjoyed the Founder's bene- 
faftion, there is no account preferved of his admiffion. 
At the fchool of the Chartreux, to which he was re- 
moved either from that of Salilbury or Litchfield, he 
purfued his juvenile ftudies under the care of Dr. 
Ellis, and contrafted that intimacy with Sir Richard 
Steele, which their joint labours have fo effeftually re* 
corded. 

Of this memorable friendlhip the greater praife muft 
be given to Steele. It is not hard to love thofe from 
whom nothing can be feared ; and Addifon never confi- 
dered Steele as a rival; but Steele lived, as he con- 
felTcs, und8#an habitual fubjedtion to the predoi>iinat- 
3 ing 
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ihg genius of Addifon, whom he always mentioned 
with reverence, and treated with obfequioufhefs^ 

Addifon *, who knew his own dignity, bould not 
always forbear to Ihew it, by playing a 'little upon 
his admirer ; but he was in no danger of retort ; ' 
his jefts w^cre endured without refiftance or refent* . 
m?nt. 

But the fneer of jocularity was not the worft. 
Steele, whofe imprudence of generofity, or vanity of 
profufion, kept him always incurably neceflitous, upon 
fome preffing exigence, in an evil hour, borrowed an 
hundred pounds of his friend^ probably without m^uch 
purpofe of repayment; but Addifon, who feems to 
have had other notions of a hundred pounds, grew 
impatient of deky, and reclaimed his loan by an exe- 
cution. Steele felt with great fenfibility the obduracy 
of his creditor; but with emotions of fprrow rather 
|:han of anger ^. 

In 1687 he was entered into Queen's College in 
Oxford, where, in 1689, the accidental perufal of fome 
Latin verfes gained him the patronage of Dr, Lan- 
cafter, afterwards provoft of Queen's College; by 
whofe recommendation he was elefted into Magdalen 
College as a Demy, a term by which that fociety deno-^ 
minates thofe which are elfewhere called Scholars; 
young men, who partake of the founder's benefadtion, 
and fucceed in their order to vacant fellowfliips J'. 

^ Spencc. 

•j- This fad was communicated to Johnfon in ray hearing by a 
perfon of unqueftionable veracity, but whofe name I am not at li- 
berty to mention. He had it, a? he told us, from lady Primrofe, to 
whom Steele related it with tears in his eyes. The late Dr. Stinton 
confirmed it to me, by faying, that he had heard it from Mr. Hookc, 
author of the Roman Hillory ; and he, from Mr. I^c, 

J He took the degree of M. A. Feb. 14, 1693. 
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Here he continued to cultivate poetry and criticifm, 
and grew firft eminent by his Latin compofitions, 
which are indeed entitled to particular praife. He has 
not confined himfelf to the imitation of any ancient 
author, but has formed his ftyle from the general lan- 
guage, fuch as a diligent perufal of the productions of 
different ages happened to fupply. 

His Latin compofitions feem to have had much of 
tis fondnefs ; for he coUedted a fecond volume of the 
' Mufa Anglicanay perhaps for a convenient receptacle, in 
which all his Latin pieces are inferted, and where his , 
Poem on the Peace has the firft place. He afterwards 
prefented the coUeftion to Boileau, who from that 
time conceivedj fays Tickell, an opinion of the Englijh 
gefdus for poetry. , Nothing is better known of Boileau, 
than that he had an injudicious and peevifli contempt 
of modern Latin, and therefore his profeffion of regard 
was probably the effedt of his civility rather than ap- 
probation. 

Three of his Latin poems are upon fubjedks on which 
perhaps he would not hav? ventured to have written in 
his own language. The Battle of the Pigmies and Cranes ; 
7be Barometer ; and a Bowling-green. When the mat- 
ter is low or fcanty, a dead language, in which nothing; 
is mean becaufe nothing is familiar, affords great con- 
veniences ; and by the fqporous magnificence of Ro- 
man fyllables, the writer conceals penury of thought, 
and want of novelty, often from the reader, and often 
from himfelf. 

In his twcnty-fecond year he firft Ihewed his power 
of Englilh poetry, by fome verfes addreffed to Dry- 
den ; and foon afterwards publiftied a tranflation oi the 
greater part%f the Fourth Georgick upon Bees ; after 

which. 
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which, fays Drydcn, my ^Ker /warm is hardly worth 

the hiving. 

About the fame time he compofcd the arguments 
prefixed to the feveral books of Dryden's Virgil ; and 
produced an Effay on the Georgicks, juvenile, fupcr- 
ficial, and uninftruftive, without much either of the 
fcholar's learning or the critick's penetration. 

His next paper of verfes contained a charafter of the 
principal Englifh poets, infcribed to Henry Sacheve*- 
rell, who was then, if not a poet, a writer of verfes ^{ 
as is fhewn by his verfion of a fmall part of Virgil's 
Georgicks, publiihed in the Mifcellanies, and a Latin, 
encomium on queen Mary, in the Mufie Anglicanit^ 
Thefe verfes exhibit all the fondnefs of friendihip ; but 
on one fide or the other, friendfliip was afterwards too 
weak for the malignity of fadtion. 

In this poem is a very confident and difcriminative 
character of Spenfer, whofe work he had then never 
read -f-. So little fometimes is criticifm the effeft of 

* A letter which I found. amoag Dr. Johnfon's papers, dated ia 
January 1784, froitn a lady in Wiltftiire, contains a difcoveiy of fomc 
inaportance in literary hiilory, viz. that by the initials H. S. prefixed 
to this poem, we are not to underftand the famous Dr. Henry Sa- 
cheverell, whole trial is the moll rcraarkaWe incident in hw lite. 
The information thus communicated is, that the verfes in quefHoin 
were not aa addrefs to the famous Dr. Sacheverell, but to a veiy 
ingenious gentleman of the fame name, who died young, fuppofed 
to be a Mankfman, for that he wrote the hiftory of the Ifle of Man.— 
That this perfon left his papers to Mr. Addifon, aixi had formed a 
plan of a tragedy upon the death of Socrates.— The lady fays, flic 
had this information from a Mr. Stephens^ who was a fellow of 
Merton college, a ^cxitemporary, and intimate with Mr.Addifoa 
int)xford, who died near 50 years ago, a pi'cbendary of Winchefter, 

f Sjpencc. ' ' ^ 

judge- 
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judgement. It is neceffafy to inform the reader, tliil 
about this time he was introduced by Congreve to 
Montague, then Chancellor of the Exchequer : Addi- 
fon was then learning the trade of a courtier, and fub- 
joined Montague as a poetical name to thofe of Cowley 
and of Dryden* 

By the influence of Mr. Montague, concurring, a^*- 
cording to Tickell, with his natural modefty, he was 
diverted from his original defign of entering into holy 
orders. Montague alleged the corruption of men who 
engaged in civil employments without liberal educa- 
tion; and declared, that, though he was reprefented 
as an enemy to the Church, he would never do^ it any 
injury but by withholding Addifon from it. 

Soon after (in 1695) he wrote a poem to king Wil- 
liam, with a rhyming introdudkion addrefled to lord 
Somers. King William had no regard to elegance or 
literature ; his ftudy was only war ; yet by a choice of 
minifters, whofe difpofition was very different from his 
own, he procured, without intention, a very liberal 
patronage to poetry. Addifon was cjireflcd both by 
Somers and Montague. 

In 1697 appeared his Latin verfes on the peace of 
Ryfwick, which he dedicated to Montague, and which 
was afterwards called by Smith the beji Latin poemjincc 
the ^neid. Praife muft not be too rigoroully exa- 
mined ; but the performance cannot be denied to ba 
vigorous and elegant. 

Having yet no publick employment, he obtained 
(in 1699) a penlion of three hundred pounds a year, 
that he might be enabled to travel. He ftaid a year at 
Blois*, probably to learn the French language; and 

* Spencei 

t' en 
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then proceeded in his journey to Italy, which he fur^ 
veyed with the eyes of a poet. 

While he was travelling at leifure, he was far from 
being idle ; for he not only coUefted his obfervatioQ9 
on the country, but found time to write his Dialogues 
Oil Medals, and four Adts of Gato. Such at leaft is 
the relation of Tickell. Perhaps he only coUedted his 
materials, and formed his plan. 

Whatever were his other employments in Italy, he 
there wrote the letter to lord Halifax, which is juftiy 
<ronfidered as the mod elegant, if not the moft fub- 
iime, of his poetical productions. "But in about two 
years he found it neceflary to haften home ; being, as 
Swift informs us, diftreffed by indigence, and com- 
pelled to become the tutor of a travelling Squire, bc- 
caufe his penfion was not remitted. 

At his return he publifhed his Travels, with a de- 
dication to lord Somers. As his ftay in foreign coun- 
tries was ihort, his obfervations are fuch as might be 
•fupplied by a hafty view, and confift chiefly in com- 
parifons of the prefent face o^ the country with the 
defcriptions left us by the Roman poets, from whom 
iie made preparatory coUcftions, though he might have 
fpared the trouble, had he known that fuch colledtions 
had been made twice before by Italian authors. 

The moft amufing paflage of his book is his ac- 
count of the minute republick of San Marino; of 
.many parts it is not a very fcvere cenfure to fay that 
they might have been written at home. His elegance 
of language, and variegation of profe and verfe, how- 
ever, gains upon the reader ; and the book, though a 
while negledted, became in time fo much the favourite 

' of 
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of the publick, that before it was reprinted it rofe t<> 
five times its price. 

When he returned to England (in 1702), with a 
meannefs of appearance which gave teftimony of the 
difficulties to which he had been reduced, he found his 
old patrons out of power, and was, therefore, for a 
time, at full leifure for the cultivation of his mind> and 
a mind fo cultivated gives reafon to believe that little 
time was loft. 

But he remained not long negleAed or ufelefs. The 
viftory at Blenheim (1704), fpread triumph and con- 
ficlence over the nation ; and lord Godolphin, lamenting 
to lord Halifax, that it had not been celebrated in a 
manner equal to the fubjcft, defired him to propofe 
it to fome better poet. Halifax told him that there 
was no encouragement for genius ; that worthlefs men 
were unprofitably enriched with publick money, with- 
out any care to find or employ thofe whofe appearance 
might do honour to their country. To this Grodolphin 
replied, that fuch abufes fhould in time be rectified ; 
and that if a man could be found capable of the tafk 
then propofed, he fhould not want an ample recompenfe^ 
Halifax then named Addifon, but required that the 
Treafurer fhould apply to him in his own perfbn# 
Godolphin fent the mefTage by Mr. Boyle, afterwards^ 
lord Carleton; and Addifon having undertaken thcr 
work, communicated it to the Treafurer, while it wa©- 
yet advanced no further than the fimile of the Angela 
and was immediately rewarded by fucceeding Mr— ^ 
Locke in the place of Commiffioner of Appeals. ' • 

In the following year he was at Hanover with lorti 
Halifax ; and the year after was made under-fccretary 
of ftate, firft to Sir Charles Hedges, and in a feviT 
months more to the earl of Sunderland. 



Al^but this time the prevalent u^ for Itlli&A optt^ 
iDolioed him t6 try what; would ht €he effeQ: oiF a nau^ 
jTical liNrama in our own language^ He therefore wrotd 
the «p^A €>f Rofaniond^ which', \vhen exhibitis^ oil 
the ftage; was either hifled or hbgleftfed'*; bm trtift* 
ing that the i^ders would do him inote juftice, he 
j)ubliihed it, with an infcription to the dutcheft of 
Marlborough } a woman without ikill, oir pretifertfioni 
to fkill, in jpolsfryor litdraturCi His dedicatiod Was 
therefore an inftance' olF feryile abfurdity, to be tx^ 
ceeded only by Jofliua Barnfes's dedication ^f a Grfeijfe 
Aha€r^<>A to the Dtikei ^ ^ , .> 

His itpliiation had beeh fomewhat aiivantced bjr fht 
Tendet Bujhnidy a comedy which Steele dedicated W 
him, with a toiiftffi'bn that lie owed to Hhft feVeki ti 
the moft fufefeefiFul fcfekes: Td thi^ |)lay A^jfoft ftlp*^ 
{>lied a pi:ol€>guel x ♦ .f . • . . » \ 

' Wheii tlie m4rqtii^ bif Whi rtoh Wfei i^poihtfcd fom 
lieutenant of Ireland, Addifoh attended him as hi^ fe-i 
ttet'ary i ahid was made keeper of the recioirds m Bir- 
mingham's TofWerj Witli^ k falafy of three hundrtJd 
l^ounds ti yetfr. ^ The officii was little iiiore thaii iioniina!^ 
*nd the fabiry Wfesiiugmehted for his accommodatibhl 

Intercft and faCtlbh allow little to^ the operation of 
t>srtttular difpbritioris, bt private opiniGiwl Two merii 

♦ It was Vciy defervcdly rejc6teri by thi^ town for the badnels of thf 
^\ific, which was compofeci by Mr. Thomas Clayton, of whom vak 
*«cotmt, anil alfo fome fiiecimchs of his llyle, arc gi\'en in th^ ♦• Ge* 
^* Atrai Hiftory of theSciehcie and jPraaice of Miifiq ^K V. {>• iifi 
^^ cc feqq/' Ohd of the air-s in Roiamond is made tib fihl thus ; 

^* O the pfeafiiigt t>Ieantig, pltafifig, pleafmg pkEtfiag, iin^utifa.'^ 

; Mr^ Addiibn btdnb reHfh for itutfic, and h tst^cT to ma«h oui of 
■^ Way as wheivbc talks about it. 

VW iii; S ^ 
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of perfonal chara£):ers more oppofitc than thofe c^ 
Wharton and Addifon^ Gould not eafily be brought to^ 
getber. Wharton was impicms, profligate^ and fliame- 
lefs, without regard, or appearance of regard, to right 
and wrWig : whatever isr contrary to this, may be (aid 
of Addifon ; but as agents of a party they were con- 
hedted, and how they adjufted their other fentiments 
we cannot know. 

Addifon mnft however not be too haftily condemned* 
It is not neccflary to rcfufe benefits from ft bad man^ 
when the acceptance implies no approbation of his 
crimes ; nor has the fubordinate officer any obligation 
to examine the opinions or conduft of thofe under 
whom he adts, except that he may not be made the 
mftrumetit of wickednefs. It is reafonable to Aippofe 
that Addifon cotintcfrdd^ed, as far as he was able, the 
malignant and blading influence of the Lieutenant, and 
that at leafl by his intervention fome good was done, 
and fome mifchief prevented. 

When be was in office, he made a law to himfelf, 
as Swift has recorded, never to remit#lus regular fees 
in civility to his friends : " For,'* faid he, " I may 
^^ have a hundred friends ; and, if my fte be two 
** gAiineas, I Ihall, by relinquilhing my right, lo(e two 
^^ hundred guineas, and no friend g^in more than .two } 
*^ there is therefore no proportion between the good 
*^ imp^Jtred and the tfvll fuffbred/* 

He was in Ifeland when Steele, withpiit JUiy commu- 
nication of his defign, began the publication of thcr 
Tatler : but* he was not long concealed : by inferting^ 
a remark on Virgil, which Addifon had given biih, 
he difcovered himfelf* It is indeed not eafy for any 
man to write upon literature, or comnxon liife^ fo a^' 

not 
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tiot to make htmfelf known to thoK^ with whom he hm 
piiliarly converfes^ and who 9re acquainted with hit 
crack of ftudy^ his favourite tppipk^ his pccul^f no* 
tjions, and his habitual phrafes. 

If St^el^ d^fired to write in fecrpt^ he w»5 not l^cky f 
fi fingle month dete<£led hipi* His filrli Tatter was pub^ 
lifhed April 22 (1709)^ ai)d Addiibn^s coatrlbution 
appeared May 26. Tickell pbfcrve?, xhzt the Tatler 
began and ^yas cpncludcd without his CQnc\irrenc9» 
This is doubtlefs literally true; but the work did mt 
fiiffer much by his unconfcioufnefs of its con»mence» 
mentj or his abfence at its cefTation ; (gr h? C^ntiwe^ 
his afliftance to December 23, and the psfper ftpppe4 
on January !• He did not diftinguifc hi5 piece? hf 
any fignature ; and I know nop whether hfs name wf^s 
not kept fecret, till the papers wer? ^oU^ed ijftfo 
Volumes • 

To the Tatler, in about fwp rrjopths, fljcgcedpd tl^e 
Spectator; a feries of cflays of the fame kind, byf 
jvritt?n with Icfs levity, vipoji a n)orp regular plaq^ 
and publifhed dajly^ Suph an undertaking ihewcd thp 
writers not |:p cliftryft their owiji copippfj)e6 pf matet' 
rials ot focility of pompolitjon, and their performanw 
juftifiijd their confidence. They fpund, however/ |t| 
their progrefs, maijy auxiliaries. To attempt a fingl.e 
paper was no terrifying labour ; m^uy pipCCS >vere pf» 
fered, and many were received, 

Addifon had enough of the ;5caJ of parf y, tut Steele 
had at that time aUnoft nothing clfct The Spe^a)rpr» 
}n one of the firft papers^ Jihcwcd the pojilip^l tpflgjs 
pf its authors ; but a refolution was foon (akcRi pf 
courting general approbation by general topicks^ iMt$l 
fubjeft3 on which fiction had produced jio 4>verfity pf 
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fcntimcnts; fuch as literal inrc, morality, and familiifr 
life. To this pradticc they adhered with few dcvia* 
aiions. The ardour of Steele once broke out in prftlfit 
of Ma.rlliorough ; aivl when Dr. Ffcctwocd prefixed to 
fomc fcrmons a preface, overflowing widi whiggiih 
opinions^ that it miglu be read by the Queen, it wai' 
reprinted in the Spcftator. 

To teach the minuter decencies ami inferior duKbs,. 
to regulate the practice of daily converfatioA, to cor- 
reA thofe depravities^ which arc rather ridiculous thaik 
criminal, and remove thofe grievances which, if thdy 
produce no lading calamities, imprcfs hourly veiation^ 
was .firft attempted by Ct^fa in his book of ManniN, 
and Qijliglionc in his Courtier ; two books yet celebrated 
in Italy for purity and elegance, and which, if they 
are now lefs read, arc negledlcd only becaufe they have 
cflcdtcd that reformation which their authors intended; 
and iheir precepts now are no longer wanted'. Thcil* 
ufcfulnefs to the age in which they were written ii 
fufficiently attefted by the tranflations which almoft alf 
the nations of Kuropc were in hafte to obtain. 

This fpccics of inftruftion was continued, and 
perhaps advanced by the French ; among whom Lm 
Bruyere^s Manners of the Age, though, aa Boileao 
remarked, it is written without connexion, certainly 
dcferves great praife, fur tiveltnefs of defcriptioh, altti 
juftnefs of obfervation. 

Before the Tatler and Speftator, if the writers for 
the theatre are excepted, England had no maftcrs of 
common life. No writers had yet undertaken to re- 
form either the favagenefs of neglcdt, or the imper- 
tinence of civility ; to (hew when to fpeak^ or to bb 
filent ; how to refufc, or how to comply. We had 

many 
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fiMff hmks to tseach us our more tmportwt dutiest 
^s^ tQ felde oplmons in phiiofophy or poIitici:s ; but 
mxi ^tkiitw ikgoMii^rMm^ a juiige of propriety, was yet 
wtntuig, who fliould furvcy the track of daily con« 
«cr6t]o&» and free it frotn thorns md pridkks, which 
pCMXC the ipvSkt^ though they do not wound hiui. 

For this purpofe nothing is fo proper as the fre* 
i|uciMt publication of (hort papers, whid\ y^ read not 
•a lludy but amufement« If th ^ fubjed: he flighty the 
to^ife likewife is (hort. The b ify may find time^ and 
tiift idle may find patience^ 

Th^ mode of conveying cheap and e^Cy kncm^ledge 
l^egan among us in |he Civil \^'ar« when it was much 
the incereft of either party to raifc and lix the prcju- 
dices of the people. At that tmvc appeared Mercurius 
AulicuSt Mcrcvurius Rullicus, and Meixurius Ctvicu:it« 
it is ^d» that when any title grew pi^ular, it wa^ 
ii^lei) by the antannift, who by this ftniragoin con« 
veyed his notions tq Hiofc who would not have received 
iiim had he npt wonn the appearance of a friends The 
tumult of thoii^ unhappy days left fcurcely any man Ici-^ 
fiire to treafxtre up occatmnal compotitions ; and fo 
much were they negled^ed, that a complete coUcAioa 
^ no where to be found. 

Thefe Mercuries were fuccceded by LT^ftranj^c*? 
Obfervator^ and that by Lefloy's Rehenrfal, and per- 
haps by others ; but hitherto nothing had been con- 
veyed to the people, in this commodious manner, hut 
controverfy relating to the Cl\urch or State j of which 
they taught many to talk, whom they could not teach 
to judge. 

It has been fuggefteit, that the Royal Society was in- 
ftituted foon after the Rcftoratioi\, to divert the atten- 

E 3 tion 
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fekm ^( the people from publlck difcontent. Th* 
Tatler and Speftator had the fame tendency ; they 
Were publifhed at a time when two parties, loud, reft« 
IcfS) and violent, each with plaufible declarations, and 
each perhaps without any diftinft termination of its 
Viewsj were agitating the nation; to minds heated 
yith political conteA, they fupplied cooler, and mpre 
inofienlivc refledions ; and it is faid by Addifon^ in 
jh fubieqiient work, thut they had a perceptible im 
flucDce Upon the convcrfation of that time, and taught 
the ^rolick and the gay to unite merriment with de^ 
cency ; an cffeft which they can ne^er wholly lofc, 
^hiic cbcy continue to be ^mong the iiril books by 
tvhich both fexes are initiated in the elegances of 
knowledge. 

The Tatler and Spe£bitor adjulled, like Cafa, the 
Unfetcled pradtice of daily intejrcourfe by propriety and 
{poUteofft ; and, like La Bruyer^ exhibited the Cba- ^ 
takers and Manners of the Age. The pcrfonages intro- 
duced iathefc papers were not merely ideal; they were 
then known, and conrpicuous in various flations. Of 
the Teticr this is told by Steele in hislaft paper, and 
of the Speftator by Budgell in the Prcfacx! to Thco- 
Jphra^s, a book which Addifon has recommended, 
^xid which he was fufpeded to have revifcd, if he did., 
not Write it. Of thofe portraits, which may be fup- 
jpoled to be ibmetimes embcUiihed, and fometimcs ag- 
gravated, the originals are now partly known, and 
partly forgotten. 

But to fay that they uAited the plans of two or three 
emiftetit writers, is to give them but a fmall part of 
their due praife; they fuperadded literature and criti- 
cifoii aad f<>mccinies towei:ed £str above their prede>» 

celTors; 
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iceflbrs; and taught^ with great jufbiefs of argument 
and digraty of language^ the moft important duties and 
fubltme truths. 

All thefe topicks were happily varied with ele- 
gant fi&ions and refined allegories^ and illuminated 
with different changes of ftyle and felicities of in- 
vention. 

It is recorded by Budgell, that of the charafters 
feigned or exhibited in the Speftator, the favourite of 
Addifon was Sir Roger de Coverley, of whom he had 
formed a very delicate and difcriminated idea^ which 
he would not fufFer to be violated ; and therefore when 
Steele had fliewn him innocently picking up a girl in 
the Temple, and taking her to a tavern, he drew upon 
himfelf fo much of his friend's indignation, that he 
was forced to appeafe him by a promife of forbearing 
Sir Roger for the time to come. 

Tbe xeafon whid| induced Cer^'antes to bring his 
hero to the grave, pira mijola nacio Don ^xote, y yg 
para ely made Addifon declare, with an undue vehe- 
mence of expreffion, that he would kill Sir Roger j 
being, of opinion that they were bom for one 
another, and that any other haiid would do him 
«vrong. 

It may be doubted whether Addifon ever filled up 
his original delineation;. He defcribes his Knight as 
iiaving his imagination fomewhat warped; but of this 
perverfion he has made very little ufe. The irregularis 
tics in Sir Roger's condudt f«cm not fo much the ef- 
fcfts of a mind deviating from the beaten track of life, 
by xhe perpetual pxeflure of fome overwhelming idea, 
as cf habitual rufticity, and that negligence which 
folitary grandeur naturally generates, 

K 4 The 
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Tl^Q variable weather of the mind, the flying y^^ 
pours of incipient niadncfsy which from tiine to timq 
ploud rcafon, without cclipfing it, it' requires dp mucii 
plcety to exhibit, that Addifon fccms to have \ieen 
j^cterred from profccuting bis own dcfign. 

To Sjr Roger., w^^^» ^^ ^ country gcntleoxan, ap- 
pears to be \ Tory, or, ^s it is gently cxpr^fled, aa 
adherent to the Iande4 intercft, isoppofcd Sir Apdrcw 
iTreeport, a new man, a wealthy nitirchant, /^loua for 
|he moDjeycd intcrcft, and a Whig, 6f this contrariety 
of opinions, it is probable more confcquences were at 
firft intended, than could be produccid when the riefoUi* 
|ion was taken to exclude party from thk paper.' Sft; 
Andrew does "but little, ai)d that little fcemi n©t tQ 
have p|eai!^d A44^^o^9 ^ho, vyhen hg difmifled hiii^ 
froiq (Im filubi changed his opinioos. Stedie ha4 
madq him, in the true fpirit of unfeeling cooiniercci 
declare tftat he wot^ld not build an l^piial for idle fiopUi 
l}ut at; ][a^ he buys land, ilrttles m the couatry, Aiid( 
builds not a manufactory, but an hofpital for twelve 
pld hufbaudiixen, for men with \yhom a merchant hai 
little acquaintance, and vyhon^ he ooipnionly confider^ 
y;'ilh little kindnf|i»', * * ' ' " 

Of'tflays thus elegant, thus inftrudtive, am) thus 
commodioufly diftributcdi it is mtural to fuppofe thiq 
approbation gei)eral, and the fale numerous. I onat 
hcar4 it; Qi>fcrved, tloat ?lie fale may be cak»I?tcd by 
^he pro4u£t of the tax, related in the laft number tci 
prodvfcc more than twenty pounds a week, and there- 
fore i^aced at one and jtweut^^^ pounds, or three pounds 
t9a (hillings a day: this., at a half-penny a paper^ 
Vill give fixtccn' hundred and eighty fof the daiiy 
liumbfcr, ' '^ ' * • 

Thia 
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This iale is not great ; ir^t tfais^ if Swift h^ cre^t^^ 
was likely to grow lefs; for he'dedares tlw the 8pW| 
tator, wiaom be rLdi£airl4:s iot his endless ntontiaa 
gi ike fqw fex^ had before bj^ r^efs wearied ha| 
readers^ 

The ne:^ year (1713), in which ^m^ cajne v^ftm 
fbe fiif^/ vas thjc graud climafterick of 4dcKfm*s no^ 
pMtcioiif Upon the death of C^to, he had^ as is fak^ 
Manned a tragedy in the tkne of his travcfls^ and ha<l 
for feveral yea^ the fcxir fiVft ads finifced, which wef0 
(hewn to fvich as were likely p Ipread their admiratioQ, 
*rhey wete f^n by Pope, aiKl \^ Cihbe?, who yeiat<;i 
(htf Steele, ^^hen he tool; back the cop^y, told htiQ, 
\n the de^icable cai^t of literary niodefty, thjit, what« 
ever ipifit^ his friend had fbewn in the compofitjkxn^ 1m 
iioubtcd whether he would have courage AifSeienc to 
fXTpoSt it tp the cen{\ire gS a British audience. 

The time howevejjjjas now com^, when thx>fe, niyl» 
affodted to thiak libeny in danger, afie^ed likewife to 
think that a ftage-play might preserve it-^ and Addtibci 
was hnp^rtmied, in tlie nan^e of die tutelary deities 
pf Britain, to fhew his courage an4 his ^eal by ^niih-* 
Ug his de^n. 

f^ refqnae his work he feemed perverfely an4 unac- 
Gountably ifivwiUing; and b^y a requeft, which pef* 
haps he wilhed to be denied, d^iired Mr. Hughes to 
add a fifth ad. Hughes fuppo(ed him ferious ; and, 
yndertaking the Supplement, brought in a few days 
&me fcenes for his examination; but he had in the 
Bifean time gone to work himfclf^ and produced half 
aa ady which he afterwards completed, but with 
llfpyity iwegu'arly difproportionate to the foregoing 

parts ; 
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parts; like a taik performed with relu£tance| and 
hurried to its conclufion. 

. It may yet be doubted whether Cato was made 
publick by any change of the author's purpofe; for 
Dennis charged him with raifmg prejudices in his own 
favour by falfe portions of preparatory criticifm^ and 
with pcifming the tinvn by contradicting in the Spe&ator 
the eftabUihtd rule of poetical juftice^ becaufe his own 
]|ero> with s^ll his virtues^ was to fall before a ty- 
rant. The faft is certain; the motives we muft 
guefs. 

Addifon was^ I believe^ fufficiently difpofed to bar 
f U avenues againft all danger. When Pope brought 
kirn the prologue, which is properly accommodated to 
the play, there were thefe words, BriiMi, ari/e, h 
%i;orth like this approved; meaning nothing more than, 
Britons, ered ^nd exalt yourftlves to the approbation 
^public virtue. Addifon was ^jghtcd, left he ihould 
be thought a promoter of infur^edtion, and the line 
was liquidated to Britons^ attend. 

Now, heavily in clouds came on the day^ the great j the 
important day^ when Addifon was to ftand the hazafd 
of the theatre. That there might, however, be left as 
litck to hazard as was poffible, on the firft night 
Steele, as himfelf relates^ undertook to pack an au^ 
dience. This, fays Pope ^, had been tried for the iirft 
time in favour of the Diftreft Mother; and was now, 
with more efficacy, pra&ifed for Cato* 

The danger was foon over. The whole nation was 
at that time on fire with faction. The Whigs ap- 
plauded every line in which- Liberty was mentioned, as 
a (atire on the Tories; and the Tories echpcd^every 

5 •!•?! 
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dap, to flicw that the fatire was unfelt. Tlie ftory pf 
^olingbroke is well known. He called Booth to hh 
box, and gave him fifty guineas for defending the 
caufc of Liberty fo v^ell againft a perpetual didtaton 
The Whigs, (ays Pope, defign a feCond prefent, when 
they dan accompany it with as good a (entence. 

The play, fupported thus by the em\ilation of fac* 
tious praife, was afted night after night for a longer 
time than, I believe, the public had allowed to any 
drama before; and the author, as Mrs. Porter long 
afterwards related, wandered through the whole exhi« 
bition behind the fcenes with refUefs and unappeafablt: 
folicitude. 

When it Was printed, notice was given that the 
Queen would be plQafed if it was dedicated to her ; 
but, as be (bad defined that covipUment el/ewberf, befouni 
^bim/elf obliged, fays Tlckell, fy bis duty onibe one band, 
and bis bonour on tbe Mber, to fend it into the world witb* 
out any dedication. 

Human happinefs has always its abatements ; the 
brighteft fun-fhine of fuccefs is not without a cloud. 
JTo fooher was Cato offered to the reader, than it was 
attacked by the acute malignity of Dennis, with all the 
violence of angry criticifm. Dennis, though equally 
:tealous, and probably by his temper more furious than 
Addifob, for what they called liberty, and though a 
JSattcrer of the Whig miniftry, could not fit quiet at 
a fuccefsful play ; but was eager to tell friends and 
enemies, that they had mifplaced their admirations.. 
The world was too ftubborn for inftruftion ; with the 
fate of the cenfurer of Corneille*s Cid, his animadvcr- 
fions Ihewcd his anger without eScft, and Cato con- 
tinued to be praifed. 

Pope 
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JN>pe I^d now ^Xk opportunity of courting the frieqd^ 
^ip of Ad4iipi^ by vilifying his old enemy, ^ 
^aiald ^ve refentment its full play without appearing 
|a rcvei;^e himfelf. He therefore publilhcd A Narra^ 
iivi tftbe madntfs of John Dennis ; 9 performance which 
kit the objeftions to the play in their full force, an4 
ihnefore diCbovered more deiire of vexing the critick 
|{^ of defending the poet« 

Addi](bq| who was no ftranger to the world^ proba- 
|)Iy faw the felftflinefs of Pope's friendlhip ; luid, re- 
fciving that he fliould have the confequeiK:es of his qf- 
fickmfnefs to himfelf, infori^ed Dennis by Steele,, dia; 
ie was forry for the infult ; and that, whenever ]h^ 
i^ld thinjk fit to anfwer hts remarlLs, he wod4 49 ^ 
\fX a mg^nQer to which nothing co^ld be ob^ed* 

The greateft weaknefs of the play is in the fcejctes of 
love, which are fald by Pope * tp h>ve been ad^ed t<i 
the original plan upgn a fubfcquent review, in cqq^- 
f)Viance with the popular pradice of the ftage* Sqc.h 
^ authority it is hard to rejed ; yet the love is fo in- 
timately mingled with the whole aftion, that it cannot 
^fily be thougjht extrinfick and adventitious ; for if k 
were taken away, what would be left? pr how. were 
the four afts filled in the firft draught ? 

At the publication the Wits feemed proud to pay 
their attendance with epcomiaftick vcrfes. Th^ l^eft 
^re from an unknown hand, which will perhaps \offi 
fomewhat of their praife when the author \s kpown to 
be Jeffreys. 

Cato had yet other honours. It was ceqfured as n 
party-play by a Scbolfir of O;(ford^ and defende4 ip ft 
favourable examination by Dr. SeweL It was trandOa^ 

* Spcncc. 

ted 
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fed by Salvini into Italian, and ad:cd at Fldrence; aad 
by the Jefuits of St- Omcr's into Latia^ and played fay 
fhfeir pupils. Of this verfion a copy was iirit to Mr. 
Addlfbn : h is to be wished that it could be found, {br 
Hie fake of comparing their verfion of the lbli]o(|uy^ 
ttiththatrfBaahd. 

A tiragedy was written on tKe fame txxtijeSt by JMs 
Champs, a French poet, which was tranflated, with 
i, briticifin on the Engliih play, fiut the tranflatbr and 
^c cSritick are now jforgotten/ 

t)enhis lived on unanfwerftd, and therefore little 
read : Addifon knew the policy of literature too wett 
to iilidce his enemy important, by drawing the Miest* 
iion of the publick upon a criticifmj which, thoi^K 
Ibmctimes intemperate, was dPten irrefragable. 

While Cato was upon the ftage, another daily .paiper, 
calTed ^e Guardiany was publilhed by Steele. To 
this, Addifon gave great amftance, whether occafion- 
i^ly or by previous li^gement is ilot known. 

The charifter of Guardiih was too narrow and tw 
finribus : it might properly enough admit both the 
duties and the decencies of lifc> but feemed not to it»* 
dude literary fpeculations, and w^s in fome degtw 
viohttisd by melrriment and burlcfquc. What had the 
Cuiirdfali bf the Lizards to do with clubs of tall or c^f 
Iktle men,^ with nefts of ants^ or with Strada's pro* 
Kifions? 

Of thiU pttfffer nbthlng \& necelTary to be fald, biflt 
thdt it found many contributors, and that it was a con« 
(iouation of the S|)e£bator, with the £ime eleganco, 
«nd the fatne variety, till ibme unlucky fparkle froifa 
■% Totf pajjer ftt Stcfcle's politicks on fire, and wit at 
tfn(% biased iitto fadion* He was foon too hot for 
3 neiural. 
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neutral copicks^ and quitted the Guardian to write iiui 
Engtiflman. 

The papers of Addifbn are marked in tlie Spe^tQr 
by one of the Letters in the name of CUo^ and in the 
Guardian by a band; whether it was, as Tickell pre- 
tends to think, that he was unwilling to ufurp the 
praife of others, or as Steele, with far greater likeli* 
hood, iniinuates, that he could not without difconte^t 
impart to others any of his owh. I have heard that 
his avidity did tidf fatisfy itfelf with the air o£ renown, 
but that with great eagernefs he laid liold on his pro* 
portion of the profits. 

Many of thefe papers were written with powers 
truly coniick, with nice difcrimination of charadlen, 
and tl^curate bbfttvation of hattiral or accidental devi*^ 
ations ftomJtfpprt^ty; but it Was not fuppofed that he 
had tried a comedy on the ftage, till Steele, after hjs 
-death, declared him the ^ythot of the Drummer ^^; this 

* It has never, as far as I can recollect, been noticed, that the 
agency of a drummer in this comedy was probably fuggefted by that 
ilory of the Demon of Tcdworth in Wiltfliiie, Mr. Addifon*8 nathre 
county, which induced a belief in the reality of apparitions in.fomc 
of the graved men, and ableil divines of the lafl age ; and among 
them i>f Dr. Henry Mo^e, a relation whereof was publiflied by tlie 
Rev. Jofeph Glanvill, firll in a fmall tra^l, entitled theDesnonof 
Tedworth, and after that in his * Sadduciiinus triumphatuf/ totl^ 
effed, that a fellow who had been a foldier in Cromweirs anny, 
and under a pretended pafs had gone about wkh a drum, demand- 
ing money of the conftablos, had been treated as a vagrant by a ma^ 
giftrate, and his di'umfent to Mr. MompciTon's of Tedv^orth ;— 
that the family of this gentleman were for many mopthj after dif* 
turbed by (Irange noifes, and moft of all with the frequent bcatiflg 
q{ a drum in the night, and threats that they fliould never <Seafe tJU 
^be drum was reftored. This circumfttnccs of this ilrangt ftoiy are 
too many for a note ; but aroi worth looking at in the book above- 
mentioned. The fellow was afterwards conVidted of felony, and fep* 
^nced to trtnfpc«tatioii; but the noifes verenevcr acc9u^ted for. 

lipwevef 
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ftbwever Steele did not know to be true by any dircft 
feftimony; for when Addifon put the play into hi^ « 
handsy he only told hiin^ it was the work of a GerUk* 
man in the Company ; and when it was received^ as is 
confeflbd, with cold difapprobation^ he was probably 
Icfs willing to claim it* Tickdl omitted it in his col- 
leftion ; bwt the teftimony of Steele, and the total fi- 
knce of any other claimant^ has determined the pub- 
lick to aflign it to Addi(bn<p and it is now printed with 
his other poetry. Steele carried the Drummer to the 
playhoufe, and afterwards to the prefs^ and fold the 
copy for fifty guineas. 

To the opinion of Steele may be added the proof 
fupplkdby the play itifelfj of which the chafafters are 
fijch as Addifon would h^Ve dcliftcatad, dnd the ten- 
dency fuch fts Addifon would have promoted. That 
it ihould have been ill received would raife wonder, did 
we not 4aily fee the capricious diftrlbution of theatri- 
cal praife. 

He was not all this time an indifferent fpeftator of 
publlck affairs. He wrote, as different exigences re- 
quired (in 1707), Tlpe prefent State of the War j and the 
Hece/ftiy cfan Attgmeyitation ; which, however judici- 
ous, being written on temporary topicks, and exhibit- 
ing no peculiar powers, laid hold on no attention, and 
has naturally funk by its own weight into negleft. Thii 
cannot be faid of the few papers entitled The Whig Ek^ 
MmineTy in Which is employed all the force of gay ma- 
levolence and humorous fatire. Of this paper, which 
juft appeared and. expired. Swift remarks, with exul- 
tations, that it is now down among the dead menK H4 

.'♦ From a Tory fong in vogue at the time, the burthen whereof is^ 

Artd he that wilt this health deny, ' ' . 
fiuira amon^ the dead men let him lie* 
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might well rejoice at the deatli of that whidh ha eolila 
not have killed* Every reftder of every party^ fiftoe 
pcr(bnal malice is paft, and the papers whkh onct» m 
famed the nation arc read only as cffuliena of wit^ m«ift 
wiih for more of the Wbig EMPimrs ; fbf on nd dtea-* 
fioa was the genius of Addifon mote vigoreUfly ex-» 
erted^ and to none did the fuperiority of his f^^ttti 
more evidently appear. His "Trkl of Gaknt f^rifi wtk^ 
tea to expofc the Treaty of Commerce with Fftntt^ 
lived no longer than the queftion that prodixed it. 

Kbt loQg afterwards an attempt was made M t&^iie 
the SpeStatovy at a time indeed by no means favourable 
to liceratune^ when the fucceffion of d hew famity to 
ihe throoe tilled the natkm with anxiety^ difoord, ami 
Confufion ; and either the turbulence of the times, of 
the fiitiety of the readers, put a flop to the pubiica-* 
lion, after an experiment of eighty m&mbefs, which 
were afterwards colleAcd into an eighth vdlume^ per* 
haps more valuable than any one of thofe that went be^ 
fere it. Addifon produced more than a fourth [Hat i 
and the other contributors are by no means unWetthy 
of appearing as his aflociates. The time that hsA 
paired during the fufpcnfion of the SpedaS6t, thougH 
it had hot lefTened his power of humour, (eems to have 
increafed his difpofition to fcrioufnefs : the propntioti 
of his religious to bis coniick papers is greater thad 
in the former fcrics. 

The Speffatotf from its rccommcncelneht, was pub* 
liihed only three times a week i and no difQriranofttivtf 
marks were added to the papers* To Addifoh Ticka}| 
hal afcribed twenty**three'^ * 

♦ Ntimb. 556. j^y. jjB. jjg. 561. $62. j;6{. $67. j68. j/Uft 
«7«» S74- $7S* S79* S33. s8s. 5831! S84* J^i* S9^ S9«* $9«^ ^^^ 
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• l!^he SpeSator had many contributors ; and Steele, 
Vrhofe negligence kept him always in a hurry, when it 
was his turn to furnifli a paper, called loudly for the 
ILetters^ of which Addifon, whofe materials were more, 
made little ufe ; having recourfe to fketches and hints, 
the produft of his former fludies, which he now re* 
viewed and completed : among thefe are named by 
Tickell the EJfays onWity thofe on the PUafures of the 
hiaginatioHf and the Criticifm on Milton. 

When the Houfe of Hanover took pofleffion of the 
throne, it was reafonable to expedt that the zeal of 
Addifon would be fuitably rewarded. Before the arri- 
val of king George, he was made fecretary to the re- 
gency, and was required by his office to fend notice to 
Hanover that the Queen was dead, and that the throne 
was vacant. To do this would not have been difficult 
to any man but Addifon, who was fo overwhelmed 
with the greatnefs of the event, and fo diftrafted by 
choice of expreffion, that the lords, who could not 
wait for the niceties of criticifm, called Mr. Southwell, 
k clerk in the houfe, and ordered him to difpatch the 
meflage. Southwell readily told what was neceflary 
In the common ftyle of bufmefs, and valued himfelf 
upon having done what was too hard for Addifon. 

He was better qualified for the Freeholder y a paper 
which he publiflied twice a week, from Dec. 23, 17 15, 
to the middle of the next year. This was undertaken 
in defence of the eftablilhed government, fometimes 
with argument, fometimes with mirth. In argument 
he had many equals ; but his humour was Angular and 
matchlefs. Bigotry itfelf muft be delighted with the 
Tory-Fox-hunter. 

Vol. hi. F Ther« 
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There are however fome ftrokes lefs elegant, and 
lefs decent ; fuch as the Pretender's Journal,; ia which 
one topick of rid:pule is his poverty. This mode of 
abufe had been employed by Milton a^inft king 
Charles IL 

" — — — — Jacohiel. 

** Centum exulantis vifcera Marfupii regis.'* 

And Oldmixon delights to tell of fome alderman of 
London, that he had more money than the exiled 
princes ; but that which might be expefted from Mil- 
ton's favagenefs, or Oldmixon's meannefs, was not 
fuitable to the delicacy of Addifon. 

Steele thought the humour of the Freeholder too nice 
and gentle for fuch noify times ; and is reported to 
have faid that the rainiftry made ufe of a lute, when 
they fhould have called for a trumpet. 

This year (17 16*) he married the countefs dowager 
of Warwick, whom he had folicited by a very long 
and anxious courtihip, perhaps with behaviour not 
very unlike that of Sir Roger to his difdainful iVidow ; 
and who, I am afraid, diverted herfelf often by play- 
ing with his paffion. He is faid to have firft known 
her by becoming tutor to her fon \. " He formed,*^ 
faid Tonfon, " the defign of getting that lady, from 
*^ the time when he was firft recommended into the 
^' family." In what part of his life he obtained the 
recommendation, or how long, and in what manner he 
lived in the family, I know not. His advances at firft 
were certainly timorous, but grew bolder as his repu- 
tation and influence increafed ; till at laft the lady was 
perfuaded to marry him, on terms much li^e thofe on 
which a Turkifti princefs is efpoufed, to whom the Sul- 

* Auguft 2. t Spence. 
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tan is reported to pronounce, *^ Daughter, 1 give thee 
** this man for thy flave." The marriage, if uncontra- 
di£ted report can be credited, made no addition to hia* 
happinefs ; it neither found them nor made them equal* 
She always remembered her own rank, and thought 
herfelf entitled to treat with very little ceremony the 
tutor of her fon* Rowe's ballad of the Defpairing Sbep- 
herd is faid to have been written, either before or af- 
ter marriage, upon this memorable pair ; and it is cer- 
tain that Addifon has left behind him no encourage- 
ment for ambitious love. 

The year after (1717), he rofe to his higheft eleva- 
tion, being made fecretary of ftate. For this employ- 
ment he might be juftly fuppofed qualified by long 
praftice of bufinefs, and by his regular afcent through 
other offices ; but expedlation is often difappointed ; 
it is univerfally confeffed that he was unequal to the 
duties of his place *. In the houfe of commons he 

could 

* This truth I a few years ago advanced in ** The general hiftory 
of the fcience and practice of Mufic," adding to it, that Mr. Addifon, 
wuith all thoff talents for ijuhich be is jufly celebrated^ not only viadea ver^ 
mean figure in the office of fecretary off ate ; hutJJ^e^edhimfelfto be as little fit 
for oHive life as an excefs of titniihty^ even to Jheeptjhnefsy could render a 
manm 

At this aflertion, which I yet avow, and the reader will fhortly 
fee proved, the editors of the new Biographia Britannica^ in their 
life of Mr. Addijon^ have taken offence ; and farther, in a la-. 
boured flrain of argument, have not only attempted to refute the 
charge, but afferted, that I had no -authority for faying, that Mr, 
Addifon made a mean figure by an excefs of timidity e^ven tojheepifhnefs : 
it Ihall therefore be the biifineis of this note to make good what I 
have faid, and to fhew the futility of ihofe arguments by which they 
have endeavoured to evade it. 

It is to be hoped the reader has not forgot a paflage that occurs 
in a preceding page, in which we are told, that Ae lords of the re- 
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could not fpeak, and therefore was ufelefs to the de- 
fence of the government. In the office, fays Pope*, 

he 

gency employed Mr. SoutIn\jeU^ a clerk, to difpatch a meilage to 
writing too hard for Mr. Addijbn \ nor will he overlook the para- 
graph with which the prefent note is connedled, containing thcfe 
words : " It is univcrfally confefled that he was unequal to the duties 
•* of his place," or be inattentive to the two fads there exprefsly 
mentioned, that fhew he could not fpeak, nor without lofs of time 
write. 

Of the particulars abovementioned, though they are dcciGve of 
the queflion of Mr. Addifon^ inability, I will not avail myfelf, as 
they are contained in a work written after the appearance of my 
-*' Hiftory of Mufic." I mull: therefore recur to the year 1776, 
when it was publifhed, and fliew how the queftion then flood. And 
here I muft obferve, that the fadVs abovementioned were then as 
true, and fome of them, I may add, nearly as notorious, at the time 
when 1 wrote the Hiftory of Mulic, as they are now ; and if the edi- 
tors of the Biographia Britannica were ignorant of them, which can 
hardly be fuppofed, the greater is their fliame for pretending to give 
a character of a man of whom they knew fo little, and whom they 
are fo weak as to call z^Jiate/man. 

Thefe gentlemen fay, that my charge again ft Mr. Addifin is tx^ 
trtmefy unjuji : to induce a belief that he was qualified for his office, 
and confcquently could not make a mean figure in it, they mentioD 
that he was trained up under lord homers^ lord Halifax^ and other 
officers of ftate, which circumftance lliews, fay they, that he was 
regularly formed for bufinefs. 

Upon this argument I muft obferve, that between the premifes 
and the conclufion there are certain intermediate propofitions 
which, being omitted, have reduced it to a nullity : were it other- 
wife, it would follow that every boy trained up to learning, i. c. 
who had gone through the feveral clafles in a regular fchooi, muft 
neceffarily be a fcholar. 

In the fame fallacious ftrain of reafoning, they purfue the argu- 
ment tf/nVW, the feebleft of all modes of demonftration, and tell us, 
** that he muft, by his knowledge of the modern languages, and his 
** readinefs and elegance of compofition, have been admirably qua- 
** lifted for the writing of difpatches." To this I anfwer, that of his 

* Speace. 

readmefs 
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he could not iflue an order without lofing his time In 
queft of fine cxpreffions. What he gained in rank, 

he 

rcadinefs it is impoflible to produce, and of the elegance of his dif- 
patches they have not given any evidence. 

Anc{ here I cannot but exprefs my v^ronder, that thefe gentlemen, 
who either are or fliould be convcrlant with, and well Verfed in llate- 
papers, Ihould fo fiar err as to think that they partake of the nature 
of moral or ceconomical elfays, or that, to produce the ends for 
which they are written, it is neceflary they fliou d be embelliihed 
with any of thofe excellences and beauties of ilyle for which the 
writings of Mr. Addifon are celebrated. If they will turn over the 
Cabala^ the Burleigh^ the Sidney^ the Strnfford^ and other collections 
of flate-papers, they will find that a nervous and perfpicuous, and 
not a florid Ilyle is the proper qualitication for a writer of official 
papers, and perhaps be convinced that (le.iance oi compolitlon is 
as little required in a fecretary of ilate, as that he iliould write a 
fine hand. 

So much for Mr. Addifon % official abilities : I am now to maintain 
the charge againft him of timidity even to Jheep-Jbncfi ; and here let 
me cite the following words from their own work : '' Lord Sunder » 
*• lamd^ who muft have well known what were' Mr. Add'/ons talents 
** for a6iive life, wiflied him to have been lecretary of Itate imme- 
«* diateiy upon George the firll's coming to the cro.vn ; but he mo- 
** deftly declined the office, on account of his deficiency as a parlia- 
•* mentary fpeaker." That deficiency which thefe writers have here 
noted, is what I mean by the words timidiy even to Jhcepijhnef] ; and 
that it was nothing lefs, will appear by the following anecdote, which 
is fa well known, and by frequent repetition become fo flale, that 
in converfation to relate it would excite rather ridicule than atten- 
tion. In a word, it is an anecdote known to all but fuch as are 
ilrangers to the world and unufedto literary communication. Mr. 
Addifon^ in the heat of an important debate in the houfe of com- 
mons, rofe from his feat to fpeak, and began : ** Mr. Speaker, 

** I humbly conceive ;'* but, not being at^le to go on, fat 

down confounded. After a fliort interval, he again rofe with the 
fkmc intention, and addrefled himfelf to fpeak in the fame form 
of words, and again fat down. The houfe in a filent expedation 
waited for what was to come, till a gentleman, provoked to fee a 
{Oan Qfyix.Addifonh parts and character fo fliamefully cowed, with 
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he loft in credit ; and, finding by experience his o\ra 
inability, was forced to folicit his difiniffion, , with a 

pen- 

a mixture of wit and indignation, got up and faid : ** The honour- 
•* able gentleman oppofite me has twice informed the houfe, that 
**• he condtives ; I ihould be glad to know when he means to bring 
^^ forth:' 

I know that this impotence of fpeech is frequently glolled with 
the name of tnodejly ; but whether juftly or not let my author decide, 
who, fpeaking of Mr. Addifon^ habits or external manners, fays of 
them ; *' Nothing is fo often mentioned as that timorous or fullen 
** taciturnity which his friends called modefty^ by too mild a name.'* 

The editors have now before them, befides an egregious example 
of Mr. AddiforC% inability as a parliamentary fpeaker, a defcriptioa 
of that deficiency mentioned by them as the reafon for declining the 
office which he afterwards accepted; and whether they will, with 
me, call it timidity rven tojheepijhnefs^ or, with Dr. John/on^ own that 
it was a timorous or fulltn taciturnity, too mildly by his friends calUd /»0« 
defiy^ is left to their choice ; but is of fmall importance to the ar- 
gument : however, till they can fliew that both defcriptions are 
falfe, they will fail in the proof of their aflertion, that my charge ia 
extremely ur^uft. 

He that cannot fpcak in public is fit only for private life ; a dumb 
fenator is no very rcfplendent charader ; but a mudeil, a bafhful 
fecretary of ftate is an objedl of contempt. How dial I he, who ia 
either fullenly or timidly fiUnt^ be able to look a foreign ambaffador^ 
fuch a one as Gondomar for inflance, in the face ? or be able 

to unfold 
The drift of hollow dates, hard to be fpell'd ? 

Milton^ Sonnet to Sir Henry Fane the younger. 

But waving all other evidence, I reft the proof of Mr, AddifotCt 
general inability to difcharge the duties of his ftation, upon the tra- 
ditional character of him which yet exifts in the offices of both the 
fecretaries of ftate, and is never likely to be effaced ; and I will 
add, that he is the only perlbn who ever held the employment, of 
whom fuch a memorial is there remaining. 

The fa6t recorded by Dr. Johnfon of Mr. Addifon*s embarraflTment 
in the drawing up of an official difpatch, my adverfaries may think 
of as they pleafe : I Ihall only obferve, that it is an hiftorical rela- 
tion accompanied with names, times, and collateral circumftancea, 

idb| added to tfie teftimony of Mr. Pofe^ that [he could not ilTue 

an 
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penfion of fifteen hundred pounds a year. His friends 
palliated this relinquiihment, of which both friends 

and 

an order without lofing his time in queft of fine cxpreffions, is as 
good evidence of the fa£l in queftion as any we have for halt the par- 
ticulars recorded in *' The mirror or looking- glafs both for Saints 
"and Sinners, by Sa» dark, Paftor in Brnnet Frnk^ London;" 
Dr. Calamy*^ *' Account of the ejedted minifters," or Mr. \fjr/*s 
*« Hiftory of the Puritans." 

His removal from the office is alfo a fa6t that nccefTarily fol- 
lowed from his incapacity ; and, though my adverfaries have called 
it a rtfignation^ cannot properly be lb termed ,• for no man can 
with truth be faid to refign that which he cannot hold. X>i\ John-^ 
yj#iaw through the fallacy of the term, when he laid, that his friends 
pdUiatei this relinqu'Jhment^ ifvjhicb loth fritnds and enemies knevj tie t. ue 
reafoitf nvitk an account of declining healthy and the necejjity ofnce/s and quiet ^ 
and when he afferted, as he has done in his life of Prior ^ that " Ad- 
*• difon exalted to a high f lace ^ v:ai forced into degradation by thefenfe cf 
•* his onvn incapacity,** 

To prove it was what thefe gentleman will have it to be, they 
have adduced the following curious argument, viz. that he afrer- 
wards %ialovJly fupported in the houl'e of commons thu miniftry that 
then took place. Now, it is not ftrange, that Mr. Addijon, a whig 
by principle, ihould vote with a whig admiaiftration ; but, in the 
name of wonder, let me afk, What fort of fupport it was rhat Mr. 
Addifon gave them, and whether, without a tongue, tofp;iak in un 
aiiembly where eloquence alone is power, it could poir;!;ly be any 
other than that of his bare vote ? 

I have farther incurred the difpleafure of thefe gentlenien, by 
recording a faying of Dr. Mandenyide'^ it.{\izQi\\\^ Mr. Aiidijon, wiiicli, 
though they aflfc£t to doubt it as coming from a m'^fical knight^ i>r. 
Jobnfon has honoured with a place in his page, and v/hicli will go ciou'n 
to pofterity, viz. that in an evening's converfaLion at lord diief .]>.*;- 
tiZ^ Parker%^\iQittn\f:^a parfon in atyc'^igy and in tonus noi ihc 
moll handfome, as they feem to draw into queftion the veraciry of \{v{\ 
who relates it, am called upon to produce my authoriry. Tlii \ a.i 
now ready to do, though I fee not how it can profit either them or t Ww 
argument, and, with more civility than they make the cic.na; d, • [.m. 
inform them and the public, that the flory was relateJ ro n f 
gentlieman of worth and unqi^eflionable veracity, Mr. Hen > // 
a barrifter ©f the Temple, the fon of a baroa of the cxchccjdc : - . 

F 4 Xfc.vv .... 
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and enemies knew the true reafon, with an account of 
declining health, and the neceflity of recefs and quiet. 
He now returned to his vocation, and began to plan 
literary occupations for his future life. He purpofed 
a tragedy on the death of Socrates ; a ftory of which, 

temporary with the chief juftice above-named, and who very pro* 
bably might have had it from his lordfhip himfeif. 

It was not my intention, in the account which I gave of htm in the 
Hiflory of Mufic, to take from Mr. Addifon any part of the praife 
due to his characSler : on the contrary, I have afcribed to him thoib 
talents for which he is juftly celebrated* I was formerly acquainted 
ivith a perfon next in office under him, the father of the late lady 
Rochf'jfd^ from whom I had feveral particulars refpedting h4nit 
that have given me greater reafon for efleeming him, than all that 
flattery with which thofe who have prefumed to reprehend me have 
befmeared his memory ; but I did not think myfelf bound, by the 
confideration that he is the idol of the whigs, to fupprels a faQ 
which is only provoking, becaufe it is true. I meant not the difad* 
vantage of Mr, Addtfon^ when I related that he and Dr. Mandevilk 
met at lord chief juftice Parker's^ and that the Doftor faid of him, 
that he thought him a/>ar/on in a tye-wig: fuch an expreflion imports 
no crime, and, as John/on jurtly obferves, can detra<ft little from his 
charader. It was likely to come from fuch a man as Mandtviile^ 
of whom it is notorious, that he entertained no refped for the 
clergy, and little reverence for religion, and might have been occa- 
fioned either by the fubjeds of their gonverfation, ornhe decency 
and gravity of Mr. Addifon\ deportment ; nor do 1 think my credit, 
in any fenfe •f the word, affeded by the publication of it I take no 
pleafure/« the dtjparagemtnt of exalted chara^ers^ but am ever dilpoled 
to yield honour to ivhom honour is due ; and whether my alTertions are 
not as well digefied^ and better fupported than thofe which thele unin- 
formed hiftorians and feeble reafoners have thrown out in a note of 
more than fix folio columns, let the readers of both determine. 

The bufinefs of this note has hitherto been to juftify the charader 
I had given of Mr. Addifon in my work. Having, as I am fati fied, 
done that, 1 may now oppole to the eulogium which thefe writer* 
have beftowed on him, the fa6ts related by my author, all tending 
to the fame point, and leave ihcm to get rid as they can of the 
charge of his unfitnels for an office, to which the abilities of a Gff/7, 
ax a Wdjuifham^ were not more than adequate* 
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as Tickell remarks, the bafis is narrow, and to which 
I know not how love could have been appended. There « 
would however have been no want either of virtue in 
the fentiments, or elegance in the language. 

He engaged in a nobler work, a defence of the 
Chrijlian Religion^ of which part was publilhed after 
his death ; and he defigned to have made a new poe- 
tical verfion of the Pfalms, 

Thefe pious compofitions Pope imputed* to a fel- 
fifh motive, upon the credit, as he owns, of Tonfon ; 
who having quarrelled with Addifon, and not loving 
him, faid, that, when he laid down the fecretary's 
office, he intended to take orders, and obtain a bifliop- 
rick ; fofj faid he, / always thought him a priejl in his 
heart. 

That Pope ihould have thought this conjefturc of 
Tonfon worth remembrance, is a proof, but indeed fo 
far as I have found, the only proof, that he retained 
fbme malignity from their ancient rivalry. Tonfon 
pretended but to guefs it ; no other mortal ever fuf- 
pefted it ; and Pope might have reflefted, that a man 
who had been fecretary of ftate, in the miniftry of 
Sunderland, knew a nearer way to a biflioprick than 
by defending Religion, or tranflating the Pfalms. 

It is related that he had once a defign to make an 
Englilh Diftionary, and that he confidered Dr. Tillot- 
ion as the writer of higheft authority. There was 
formerly fent to me by Mr. Locker, clerk of the Lea- 
therfellers Company, who was eminent for curiofity 
and literaturje, a colleftion of examples feledted from 
Tillotfon's works, as Locker faid, by Addifon. It 
^ame too late to be of ufe, fo I iufpefted it but flightly, 

* Spenc€ 

and 
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-and remember it indiftindtly. I thought the pafiages 
too fliort. 

Addifon however did not conclude his life in peace- 
ful ftudies; but relapfed, when he was near his end, 
to a political difpute. 

It fo happened that (1718-19) a cont rover fy was 
agitated with great vehemence between thofe friends 
of long continuance, Addifon and Steele. It may be 
afked, in the language of Homer, what power or what 
caufe could fet them at variance. The fubjedl of their 
difpute was of great importance. The earl of Sunder- 
land propofed an aft called ThePeerage Bill; by which the 
number of peers Ihould be fixed, and the king reftrained 
from any new creation of nobility, unlefs when an old 
family Ihould be extinft. To this the lords would na- 
turally agree; and the king, who was yet little ac- 
quainted with his own prerogative, and, as is now well 
known, almoft indifferent to the poffeffions of the 
Crown, had been perfuaded to confent. The only dif- 
ficulty was found among the commons, who were not 
likely to approve the perpetual exclufion of themfclves 
and their pofterity. The bill therefore was eagerly 
oppofedj and among others by Sir Robert Walpole, 
whofe fpeech was publifhed. 

The lords might think their dignity diminilhed by 
improper advancements, and particularly by the in- 
troduction of twelve new peers at once, to produce a 
majority of Tories in the laft reign; an adt of autho- 
rity violent enough, yet certainly legal, and by no 
means to be compared with that contempt of national 
right, with which fome time afterwards, by the infti- 
gation of Whiggifm, the commons, chofen by the 
people for three years, chofe themfelves for feven* 

But, 
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But, whatever might be the difpoCtion of the lords, 
the people had no wifli to increafe their power. The 
tendency of the bill, as Steele obferved in a letter to 
the earl of Oxford, was to introduce an Ariftocracy; 
for a majority in the houfe of lords, fo limited, would 
have been defpotick and irrefiftible. 

To prevent this fubverfion of the ancient eftabliih' 
ment, Steele, whofe pen readily feconded his political 
paffions, endeavoured , to alarm the nation by a pam- 
phlet called 'The Plebeian ; to this an anfwer was pub- 
lilhed by Addifon, under the title of The Old ff^/f, in 
which it is not difcovered. that Steele was then known 
to be the advocate for the commons. Steele replied 
by a fecQnd Plebeian; and, whether by ignorance or 
by courtefy, confined himfelf to his queftion, without 
any perfonal notice of his opponent. Nothing hitherto 
was committed againft the laws of friendlhip, or pro- 
prieties of decency; but controvertifts cannot long re- 
tain their kindnefs for each other. The Old Whig an- 
fwered the Plebeian^ and could not forbear fome con- 
tempt of ^ little Dicky ^ whofe trade it was to write 
pamphlets.* Dicky however did not lofe his fettled 
veneration for his friend ; but contented himfelf with 
quoting fome lines of Cato, which were at once detec- 
tion and reproof. The bill was laid afide during that 
feifion, and Addifon died before the next, tn which its 
commitment was rejeded by two hundred fixty-five to 
one hundred feventy-feven. 

Every i^eader furely muft regret that thefe two lUuH. 
trious friends, after fo many years paft in confidence and 
Endearment, in unity of intereft, conformity of opinion, 
and fellowlhip of ftudy, Ihould finally part in acrimo- 
nious oppofition. Such a controverfy was BeUum pluf* 

quam 
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quam civile^ as Lucan exprefles it. Why could not 
fadtion find other advocates ? But, among the uncer- 
tainties of the human ftate, we are doomed to number 
the inftability of friendihip. 

Of this difpute I have little knowledge but from the 
Biograpbia Britannica. The Old IVhig is not inferted 
in Addifbn's works, nor is it mentioned by Tickell in 
his Life; why it was omitted the biographers doubt- 
lefs give the true reafon; the fadb was too recent, and 
thofe who had been heated in the contention were not 
yet cool. 

The neceflity of complying with times, and of (par- 
ing perfons, is the great impediment of biography, 
Hiftory may be formed from permanent monuments 
and records; but Lives can only be written from per- 
fonal knowledge, which is growing every day lefs, and 
in a Ihort time is loft for ever. What is known can 
feldom be immediately told; and when it might be 
told, it is no longer known. The delicate features of 
the mind, the nice difcriminations of character, and 
the minute peculiarities of conduft, are foon oblite- 
rated ; and it is furely better that caprice, obftinacy,. 
frolick, and folly, however they might delight in the 
defcription, fliould be filently forgotten, than that, by 
wanton merriment and unfeafonable detection, a pang 
Ihould be given to a widow, a daughter, a brother, or 
a friend. As the procefs of thefe narratives is now 
bringing me among my contemporaries, I begin to 
feel myfelf walking upon ajhes under which the fire is not 
extinguijhedy and coming to the time of which it will 
be proper rather to fay 7iothing that is falfey than all 
that is true. 

The end of this ufeful life was now approaching.— 
Addifon had for fome time been oppreffed by Ihortnefs 

af 
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of breath, which was now aggravated by a dropfy; 
and, finding his danger preiling, he prepared to 
die conformably to his own precepts and profef- 
fions. 

During this lingering decay, he fent, as Pope re- 
lates *, a meflage by the earl of Warwick to Mr, Gay, 
defiring to fee him : Gay, who had not vifited him for 
ibme time before, obeyed the fummons, and found 
himfelf received with great kindnefs. The purpofe 
for which the interview had been folicited was then 
difcovered: Addifon told him that he had injured 
him; but that, if he recovered, he would recompenfe 
him. What the injury was he did not explain ; nor 
didGay ever know; but fuppofed that fome prefer- 
ment defigned for him had, by Addifon's intervention^ 
been withheld. 

Lord Warwick was a young man of very irregular 
life, and perhaps of loofe opinions. Addifon, for 
whom he did not want refpedt, had very diligently en- 
deavoured to reclaim him ; but his arguments and ex- 
poftulations had no efFedt. One experiment, however, 
remained to be tried : when he found his life near its 
end, he direded the young lord to be called; and when 
he defired, with great tendernefs, to hear his laft in- 
junctions, told him, I have fent for you thafymi may fee 
bow a Chrijiian can die. What effeft this awful fcene 
had on tljie earl, I know not; he likewife died himfelf 
in a Ihort time. 

In Tickeir^ excellent Elegy on his friend are thefc 
lines : 

He taught us how to live ; and, oh ! too high 
The price of knowledge, taught us how to die. 

* SpcDce. 

la 
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In which he alludes, as he told Dr. Young, to tliis 
moving interview. 

Having given direftions to Mr. TickcH for the pub- 
lication of his works, and dedicated them on his death- 
bed to his friend Mr. Craggs, he died June 17^ 
1 719, at Holland-houfe, leaving no child but a 
daughter. 

Of his virtue it is a (ufEcient teftimony, that the te- 
fentment of party has tranfmitted no charge of any 
crime. He was not one of thofe who arc praifed only 
after death; for his merit was fo generally acknow- 
ledged, that Swift, having obferved that his eleflion 
paffed without a cwiteft, adds, that, if hie had pro- 
pofed himfelf for king, he would hardly have been 
refiifed. 

iiis zeal for his party did not extinguilh his kind- 
nefs for the merit of his opponents : when he was fe- 
cretary in Ireland, he refufed to intermit his acquain- 
tance with Swift. 

Of his habits, of external manners, nothing is fo 
often mentioned as that timorous or fullen taciturnity^ 
which his friends called modefty by too mild a name* 
Steele mentions with great tendernefs " that remark- 
*^ able ba&fulnefs, which is a cloak that hides and 
" mufBes*erit;*' and tells us, that " his abilities were 
** covered only by modefty, which doubles the beau- 
*^ ti«s which are feen, and gives credit and efteem to 
** all that are concealed.'' Chefterfield affirms, that 
*^ Addifon was the moft timorous and aukward man 
" that he ever faw." And Addifon, fpeaking of his 
own deficience in converfation, ufed to fay of himfelf 
that, with refpeft to intelleftual wealth, " he could 
** draw bills for a thoufand pounds, though he had not 
^/ a guinea in his pocket/' 

7 That 
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. That he wanted current coin for ready payment, and 
by that want was often obftruded and diftreffed; that 
he was oppreffed by an improper and ungraceful timi- 
dity, every teftimony concurs to prove; but Chefter- 
field*s reprefentation is doubtlefs hyperbolical. That 
man cannot be fuppofed very unexpert in the arts of 
converfation and praftice of life, who without fortune 
or alliance, by his ufefulnefs and dexterity, became fe* 
cretary of ftate; and who died at forty- fcven, after 
having not only flood long in the higheft rank of wit 
apd literature, but filled one of the moft important 
offices of ftate. 

The time in which he lived had reafon to lament 
his obftinacy of filence: " for he was," fays Steele, 
^^ above all men in that talent called humour, and en* 
^^ joyed it in fuch perfection, that I have often re- 
*^ fleded, after a night fpent with him apart from all 
*^ the world, that I had had the pleafure of converfing 
*^ with an intimate acquaintance of Terence and Catul- 
** lus, who had all their wit and nature, heightened 
*^ with humour more exquifite and delightftil than any 
** other man ever pofleffed/' This is the fondnefs of 
a friend; let us hear what is told us by a rival, 
^^ Addifon's converfation *,'* fays Pope, ^^ had fome- 
*^ thing in it more charming than I have fSfcnd in any 
*^ other man. But this was only when familiar : be- 
5^ fore ftrangers, or perhaps a fingle ftranger, he pre* 
** ferved his dignity by a ftifF filence." 

This modefty was by no means inconfiftent with a 

very high opinion of his own merit. He demanded to 

^ be the firft name in modern wit; and, with Steele to 

echo him, ufed to depreciate Dryden, whom Pope and 

Congreve defended againft them ^f. There is no rea- 

♦ Spencc. f Tonfan and Spence* 
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{on to doubt that he Aifiered too much pain from t1i6 
prevalence of Pope's poetical reputation; nor is it 
without ftrong reafon fufpedted, that by fome difinge- 
nuous afts he endeavoured to obftrudt it; Pope was not 
the only man whom he infidioully injured, though the 
only man of whom he could be afraid* 

His own powers were fuch as might have fatisficd 
him with confcious excellence. Of very extenfive 
learning he has indeed given ho proofs. He feems to 
have had fmall acquaintance with the fciences, and to 
have read little except Latin and French; but of the 
Latin poets his Dialogues on Medals Ihew that he had 
perufed the works with great diligence and fkill- The 
abundance of his own mind left him little need of ad- 
ventitious fentiments; his wit always could fuggeft 
what the occafion demanded. He had read with cri* 
tical eyes the important volume of human life, and 
knew the heart of man from the depths of ftratagem to 
the furface of affeftation. 

What he knew he could eafily communicate. 
" This," fays Steele, '^ was particular in this writer, 
*^ that, when he had taken his refolution, or made his 
^^ plan for what he defigned to write, he would walk 
*^ about a room, and didtate it into language with as 
*' much fifccdom and eafe as any one could write it 
•' down, and attend to the coherence and grammar of 
** what he didtated." 

Pope *, who can be lefs fufpefted of favouring hi$ 
memory, declares that he wrote very fluently, but was 
flow and fcrupulous in correcting; that many of his 
Speftators were written very fafl:, and fent immediately 
to the prefs; and that it feemed to be for his .advan- 
tage not to have time for much revifal# 

* Spcncc. 

"He 
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^ lii Would alter," feys Pope, " any thing to 
*^ pleafe his friends, be/bre publication; but would 
** not retouch his pieces afterwards : and I believe 
*^ not one word in Cato, to which I made an objed:ion, 
*' w^ fuffcfed to ftand/' 

The laflt line of Cato is Pope^s, having beeii otigi- 
bally written 

And, oh ! 'twas this that ended Cato's life^ 

iPope might hjive made more objeftions to the fix con- 
cluding lines. In the firft couplet the words from hence 
ate improper; and the fecond line is taken from Dry- 
dcn*s VirgiL Of the next couplet, the firft verfe 
being included in the fecond, is therefore ufe- 
Icfs ; and in the third Difcord is made to produce! 
Strife. 

Of the courfe of Addifon's familiar day *, before his 
marriage, Pope has given a detail. He h^d in the 
houfe with him Budgell, and perhaps Philips. His' 
chief companions were Steele, Budgell, Philips, Garey, 
3Davenant, dnd colonel Brett. With one or other of 
thefe he always breakfafted. He ftudied all morning; 
then dined at a tavern ; and went afterwards to But-^' 
ton's* 

Button had been a fervaiit in thcf dountefi of War- 
D^rick^s famUy, who^ under the patronage S( Addifon, 
kept ft coffec-houfe on the fouth fide of Ruflfel-ftreet^ 
about two doors from Covent-garden. Here it wa* 
that the wi€s of that time ufed to aflenible; It is faid^ 
l¥hm Addifon had fufFered any Vexation from thp 
eountefs^ h^ withdrew the company from Button^s 
lioiife^ 

Fit)m the coffee-houfe he went igaifi tb d taveth^ 
whete he often fat late, and drank too mud:^ wine. In 

* Spcflcd. 
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the bottle, difcontent feek5 for comfort, cowardice fof 
courage, and balhfulnefs for confidence. It 4s not un-. 
likely that Addifon was firft feduced to excefs by the 
manumiffion which he obtained from the fervile timi- 
dity of his fober hours. He that feels oppreffion from ' 
the prefence of thofe to whona he knows himfelf fupe- 
rior, will defire to fet loofe his powers of converfation; 
and who, that ever alked fuccour from Bacchus, was 
able to preferve himfelf from being enflaved by his 
auxiliary? 

Among thofe friends it was that Addifon difplayed 
the elegance of his colloquial accompliihments, which 
may eafily be fuppofed fuch as Pope reprefents them. 
The remark of Mandeville, who, when he had paffed 
an evening in his company, declared that he was a par- 
Ibn in a tye-wig, can detradt little from his charadter; 
he was always referved to ftrangers, and was not in- 
cited to uncommon freedom by a character like that of 
Mandeville. 

From any minute knowledge of his familiar man- 
ners> the intervention of fixty years has now debarred 
us. Steele once promifed Congrevc and the publick a 
complete defcription of his chanicler; but the promifes 
of authors are like the vows of lovers. Steele thought 
no more on his defign, or thought on it with anxiety 
that at laft difgufted him, and left his friend in the 
hands of Tickell. 

One flight lineament of his charadter Swift has pre- 
ferved. It. was his practice when he found any man 
invincibly wrong, to flatter his opinions by acqui- 
efcence, and fink him yet deeper in abfurdity. This ar- 
tifice of mifchief was admired by Stella ; and Swift 
iccms to approve her admiration. 

IJii 
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/ His works will fupply fomc information. It appears 
from his various pidtures of the world, that, with all his 
l)afhfulners, he had conv^rfed with many diilindt clafles 
of men, had furveyed their ways with very diligent ob* 
iervation, and marked with great acutenefs the effeds 
of different modes of life. He was a man in whofe 
prefence nothing reprehenfible was out of danger i 
quick in difccrning whateijer was wrong or ridiculous, 
and not unwilling to expole it. There are^ fays Steele, 
in bis writings many oblique Jlrokes upon fame of tbe witticfi 
men of the age. His delight was more to excite mcr* 
riment than deteftation ; and he detedts follies rather 
than crimes. 

If any judgement be made, from his books, of his 
moral charader, nothing will be found but purity and 
excellence *. Knowledge of mankind indeed, lefs ex- 
tenfive than that of Addifon, will fliew, that, to write, 
and to live, are very different. Many who praife vir- 
tue, do no more than praife it. Yet it is reafonable to 
believe that Addifon's profeffions and pra<flice were at 
no great variance, fince, amidft that.ftorm of fadtion 
in which moft of his life was paffcd, though his ftation 
made him confpicuous, and his activity made him 
formidable, the character given hiaa by his friends 

♦ Conceiving it in fome degree criminal to fupprefe any evidence 
10 favour of a character, fuch as that of Mr. Addifon, I take this 
opportunity of mentioning that, in a Magazine printed about twenty 
year* ago, but which I am not now able to recoUetSt, I iluv a co;:^ 
of a letter of his in anfwcr to one from a h\dy, who, though a wife, 
had entertained a palFion for him ; wherein are contained inch dif- 
fuafives againft the encouragement of it, and fuch a declaration of 
inflexibility on his part, as could haidly fail to jinfwci; the end for 
4^'hich \i was ^httca. 
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Was never contradifted by his enemies : of thofe with 
whom intereft or opinion united hin^, he had not only 
the efteem, but the kindnefs ; and of others, whom 
the violence of oppofition droye againft him, thou^ 
Tie might lofe the love, he retained the reverence. 

It is juftly obferved by Tickell, that he employed 
wit on the fide of virtue and religion. He not only 
made the proper ufe of #it himfelf, but taught it to 
others ; and from his time it has been generally fub- 
fervient to the caufe of reafon and of truth. He has 
diflipated the prejudice that had long connedted gaiety 
with vice, and eafinefs of manners with laxity of 
principles. He has reftored virtue to its dignity, arid 
taught innocence not to be afhamed. This is an ele- 
vation of literary charafter, above all Greek^ above all 
Roman fame. No greater felicity can genius attain 
than that of having purified intelledtual pleafure, (e- 
parated mirth from indecency, and wit from licenti- 
■''Aufnifs ; of having taught a fucceffion of writers to 
bring elegance and gaiety to the aid of goodnefs ; and, 
if I may ufe expreflSons yet more awful, of having 
turned many to righteoufnejs. 

ADDISON, in his life, and for fome time af- 
terwards, was confidered by the greater part of readers 
as fupremely excelling both in poetry and criticifm. 
Part of his reputation may be probably afcribed to the 
advancement of his fortune : when, as Swift pbferves, 
he became a ftatefman, and faw poets waiting at his 
levee, it was no wonder that praife was accumulated 
upon hipi. Much likewife may be more honourably 
afcribed to his perfonal chara(9»r : he who, if he had 
claimed it, might have obtained the diadem, was not 
likely to be denied the laureL 

But 
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But time quickly puts, an end to artificial- and acci- 
dental fame ; and Addifon is to pafs through futurity, 
proteded only by his genius. Every name which kind- 
nefs or iatereft once raifed too high is in danger, left 
^he next age fhould, by the vengeance of criticifm, 
fink it in the fame proportion. A great writer has 
lately ftyled him an indijferent poet^ and a worfe critkk. 

Hi3 poetry is firft to be coniiRdered; of which it mufl be 
confeffed that it has not often thofe felicities of di<9:ioii 
which give luftre to fentiments, or that vigour of fen- 
timent that animates didtion : there is little of ardour, 
vehemence, or tranfport ; there is very rarely the aw- 
fulnefs of grandeur, and not very often the fplendour 
,of elegance. He thinks juftly ; but he thinks faintly. 
This is his general charader ; , to which, doubtlefs, 
many fingle paflages will furnifh exceptions. 

Yet, if he feldom reaches fuprcme excelleace, he 
rarely finks into duUnefs, and is ftill more larej^ en- 
tangled in abfurdiiy. He did not truft his powers 
enough to be negligent. There is in moft of his com- 
pofitions a calmnefs and equability, deliberate and 
cautious, fometimes with little that delights^ but fel- 
dom with any thing that offends. 

Of this kind feem to be his poems to Dryden, to 
Somers, and to the King. His ode on St. Cecilia has 
been imitated by Pope, and has fomething in it of 
Dryden's vigour. Of his Account of the Engliih 
Poets, he ufed to fpeak as a poor thing •- ; but it is not 
worfe than his ufual ftrain. He has faid, not very 
Judicioufly, in his character of Waller, 

Thy vcrfe could fhopr ev'n Cromwell's innocence, 
And compUtoent the llorms that bore him henge, 

* Spencc, 
G 3 OV\v^\ 
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O ! had thy Mufc not come an age too foon, 
But fecn great Naflau on the Britifli throne. 
How had his triumph glittcr'd in. thy page !— 

What is this but to fay, that he who could compli* 
ment Cromwell had been the proper poet for king 
William ? Addifon, however, never printed the piece. 

The Letter from Italy has been always praifed, but 
has never been praifed beyond its merit. It is more 
eorreft, with lefs appearance of labour, and more? 
elegant, with' lefs ambition of ornament, than any 
other of his poems. There is, however, one broken 
metaphor, of which notice may properly be taken ; 

Fir'd with that name~ 
I bridle in my flrugf^ling Miife with pain,* 
That longs to launch into a nobler ftrain; 

To bridU a goddefs is no very delicate idea ; but why 
muft fhe be bridled ? becaufe Ihe longs to launch ; an 

'aft ^ich was never hindered by a bridk : and whither 
will ihe launch^ into a nobler Jirabu She is in the firft 
line a borfe^ in the fccond a boat ; and the care of tile 
poet is to keep his borfe or his boat ixom ftnghig. 

The next compofitlon is the far-famed Campaign, 

* which Dr. Warton has termed a Gazette in Rhyme ^ with 
harlhnefs not often ufed by the good-nature of his cri- 
ticifm. Before a cenfure fo fevere is admitted, let us 
confider that War is a frequent fubject of Poetry, and 
then enquire who has defcribed it with more juftnefs 
and force. Many of our own writers tried their po\^ers 
upon this year of yiftory, yet Addifon's is confeffedly 
the bell performance ; his poem is tlie work of a man 
not blinded by the duft of learning ; his images are not 
■^rrowed merely from books. The foperiority which, 
he cr)nfers upon his hero is not perfonal prowefs, and 

mtgbtj 
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mighty bdne^ but deliberate intrepidity, a calm cortt- 
mand of his paflions, and the power of confulting his 
own mind in the midft of danger. The reje&ion and 
contempt of fi^ion is rational and manly. 

It may be obferved that the laft line is imitated by 
Pope : 

Marlb'rough's exploits appear divinely bright — 
Rais'd of theinfcives their genuine charms they boaft, 
And thofe that paint them trueft, praife them moft. 

This Pope had in his thoughts ; but, not knowing 
how to ufe what was not his owij, he fpoiled the thought 
when he had borrowed it : 

The well-iung woes fhall foolhe my ghoft ; . 
He bcft can paint them who fhall feel thenj moft. 

Martial exploits may be painled; perhaps woes may be 
fainted; but they are furely not fkunt£d by being well- 
Jung : it is not eafy to paint in fong, or to fing in co- 
leurs. 

No paflage in the Campaign has been more often 
mentioned than the fimilc of the Angel/ which is faid 
in the Tatler to be one of the nobleji thoughts that 
ever entered into the heart of man ^ and is therefore wor- 
thy of attentive confideration. I.ct it be firfl: enquired 
whether it be a fimile. A poeticnl fimilc is the dif- 
jcovery of likenefs between two actions, in their gc- 
Xieral nature diflimilar, or of caufcs terminating by dif- 
ferent operations in fome refemblancc of effeft. But 
the mention of another like confequence from a like/ 
caufc, or of a like performance by a like agency, is 
not a fimilc, but an exemplification. It is not a fi- 
mile to fay that the Thames waters fields, as 'the Po 
waters fields ; or that as H(jcla vomits flames in Ice- 
land^ fo iEtna vomits flames in Sicily. When Horace 

Cj 4 {iiK^ 
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(ays of Pindar, that he pours his violence and mpiditf 
of verfe, as a river fwoln witli rain rufhes from tha 
mountain ; or of himfelf, that his genius wanders in 
queft of poetical decorations, as the bee wandeni tc| 
colleft honey ; he, in either cafe, produces a fimile ; 
the mind is impreffed with the refemblance of things 
generally unlike, as unlike as intclleft and body* But 
if Pindar had been defcribcd as writing with the copi- 
oufnefs and grandeur of Homer, or Horace had told 
that he reviewed and finiihed his owp poetry with 
^e fame care as Ifocrates polilhed his orations, inftead 
of fimilitude, he would have exhibited a^moft identity ; 
lie would have given the fame portraits with diipferent 
names. In the poem now examined, when the Englifh 
are reprefented as gaining a fortified pafs, by repetition 

'of attack and perfeverance of refolution; their obfti- 
nacy of courage, and vigour of onfet, is well illuftrated 
by the fea that breaks, with inceflant battery, the 

' dikes of Holland. I'his is a fimile : but when Addi- 
fon, having celebrated the beauty of Marlborough's, 
perfon, tells us, that Achilles thus was formed with every 
grace^ here is no fimile, but a mere exemplification. 
A fimil^ may be compared to lines converging at a 
point, and is more excellent as the lines approach 
from greater diftance : an exemplification may be con- 
fidered ^s two parallel lines which run on together with- 
out approximation, never far feparated, and never 
joined. 

Marlborough is fo like the angel in the poem, that 
the ^ftion of both is almoft the fame, and performed 
by both in the fame manner. Marlborough teaches the 
Rattle to rage ; tYitzngtldiredsikftfiorm: Marlborough 
is unmoved in f easeful thought ; thp angel is calm and fez 
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rem ; Maribarough Hands unmoved amii/l ibe Jhock of 
hofts\ the angel rides calm in the whirlwind. The 
lines on Marlborough are juft and noble; but the 
jimile gives alnioft the fame images a fecond time. 

. But peAaps this thought, though hardly a fimile^ 
was remote from vulgar conceptions, and required 
great labour of refearch, or dexterity of applicatioa. 
Of this. Dr. Madden, a name which Ireland ought to 
l|0!X)ur^ once gave me his opinion. If I hadfetj ftiid 
he, ten fcbool-boys to write on the battle of Blenheim^ 
and eight had brought me the Angela IJbould not have 
heenfiirfrifed. . 

The opera of Rofamond, though it is feldoa men* 
tioned, is one of the firft of Addifon's compofitions« 
T^ fubjeft is well chofen, the fiftion is pleafing, and 
the praife of Marlborough, for which the fceoc givet 
^ opportunity, is, what perhaps every human excel* 
lence muft be, the product of good-luck improved by • 
genius. The thoughts are fometimes great, and fome- 
times tender ; the verfification is eafy and gay. There 
is doubtlels fome advantage in the fliortncfs of the 
lines, which there is little temptation to load with ex* 
pktive epithets. The dialogue feems commonly better 
flian the longs. The two comic chatafkers of Sit 
Trufty and Grideline, though of no gieat value, aie 
yet fiick as the poet intended. Sir Truft/s account 
of tiie death of Rofamond is, I think, too grofsly ab« 
ibrd. Tht whole drama is airy and elegant ; engaging 
in its pxocefs, and pleafing in its conclufion. If Ad* 
diibn had cultivated the lighter parts of poetry, ha 
would probably have expelled. 

The tragedy of Cato, which, contrary to the rule 
i^bfcryed in felefting the works of other poets, has by 

' ' ' the 
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the weight of its charafter forced its way into the Ut« 
colleftion, is unqueftionably the noblcft produdtion of 
Addifon's genius. Of a work fo much ready it is dif- 
ficult to fay any thing new. About things on which 
the publick thinks long, it commonly attains to think 
right ; and of Cato it has been not unjuftly determined^ 
that it is rather a poem in dialogue than a drama^ ra» 
tlier a fucceffion of juft fentiments in elegant language^. 
tlian a reprcfentation of natural affeftions, or of any 
ftate probable or poffible in human life. Nothing here 
e;tcUes 4>r affuages emotion ; here is no magical power of 
raifing fhantajlick terror or wild anxiety. The events 
are expelled without folicitude, and are remembered 
without joy or forrow. Of the agents we have no care : 
we conlider not what they are doing, or what they are 
differing ; we wilh only to know what they have to fay. 
Cato is a being above our folicitude ; a man of whom 
the gods take care, and whom we leave to their care 
with heedlefs confidence. To the reft, neither gods 
»or men can have much attention ; for there is not 
one amongft them that ftrongly artradts either afiedtioa 
or ^fteem. But they are made the vehicles rf, fuch 
ii?ntiments and fuch expreffion, that there is Icarcely 
% fcene in the play which the reader does not wifli to 
imprefs upon his memory. 

When Cato was fhewn to Pope *, he advifed the 
author to print it, without any theatrical exhittition; 
iiippofing that it would be read more favourably than 
ieard. Addifon declared himfelf of the fame opilaion; 
l>ut urged the importunity of his friends for its ap* 
pffar;iace on Uie ftage. The crtiulacion of parties madQ 

* Spcnce# 

It 
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it (ucccfsful beyond expedbation, and its fuccefs has in- 
troduced or confirmed among us the ufe of dialogue 
too declamatory, of unaffedting elegance, and chill phi- 
lofophy. 

Theuniverfallty ofapplaufe, however it njight quell 
the ceafure of common mortals, had no other effefl: 
than to harden Dennis in fixed diflike; but his diflike 

--iyas .not merely capricious. He found and fliewed 
inany faults ; he Ihewed them indeed with anger, but 
he found them with acuteneTs, fuch as ought to refcuc 
Ills criticifm from oblivion; though, at laft, if will 
nave no other life than it derives from the work which 
5t endeavours to opprefs* 

Why he pays no regard to the opinion of the audir 
^ce, he gives his reafon, by remarking, that 

** Adeference is to be paid to a general applaufe, when 
^^ It appears that that applaufe is natural and fponta- 
^' neous; but that little regard is to be had to it, when 
** it is affedted and artificial. Of all the tragedies 
?* which in his memory have had vaft and violent fun?, 
*^ npt one has been excellent, few have been tolerable, 
•^ moft have been fcandalous. When a poet writes a 
** tragedy, who knows he has judgement, and wha^ 
*' feels he has genius, that poet prefumcs upon his 
*^ own merit, and fcorns to make a cabal. That peo- 
*^ pie xx>me coolly to the reprefentation of fuch a tra-^ 
*' gedy without any violent expeftation, or delufivc 

/' im?gination, or invincible prepofleflion; that fuch 
*^ an audience is liable to receive the impreffions which 
*' the poem Ihall naturally make in them, and to judge 
*' by their own reafon, and their own judgements, and 

^' that reafon and judgement are calm and ferene, not 
** formed by nature to make profelytes, and to controul 

^*and 
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*/ and lord it over the imaginations of others. But 
^* that when an author writes a tragedy, who knows he 
•/ has neither genius nor judgement, he has recourfc tc^ 
^* the making a party, and he endeavours to make up 
** in induftry what is wanting in talent, and to fupplyr 
•* by poetical craft the abfence of poetical art : that 
*' fuch an author is humbly contented to raife men's 
^* paffions by a plot without doors, fince he defpairs of 
** doing it by that which he brings upon the ftage. 
** That party and paflion, and prepofleffion, are cla- 
*' morous and tumultuous things, and fo much the 
** more clamorous and tumultuous by how much the 
•^ more erroneous : that they domineer artd tyrannize 
f * over the imaginations of pcrfons who want judge- 
** ment, and fomctimes too of thofe who have it; and, 
** like a fierce and outrageous torrent, bear • down all 
^* oppofition before them." 

He then condemns the negledt of poetical juf- 
tice ; which is always one of his favourite princi- 
ples. 

" 'Tis certainly the duty of every tragick poet, by 
"the exadt diftribution of poetical juftice, to imitate 
.** the Divine Difpcnfation, and to inculcate a par- 
** ticular Providence. *Tis true, indeed, upon the 
/^ ftage of the world, the wicked fometimes profper, 
/* and the guihlcfs fuffcr. But that is permitted by 
** the Governor of the world, to fliew, from the attri- 
'^ biite of his infinite juftice, that there is a compenfa- 
" tion in futurity, to prove the immortality of the 
*^ human foul, and the certainty of future rewards and 
^* punifhments. But the poetical perfons in tragedy 
" exift no longer than the reading, or the reprefenta- 
^* tion; the whole extent of their entity is circum- 

" fcribed 
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^* fcribed by thofe; and therefore, during that reading 
" or reprefentation, according to their merits or de- 
^' merits, they muft be punifhed or rewarded. If this 
" is not done, there is no impartial diftribution of poc- 
^^ tical juftice, no inftruftive lefture of a particular 
^^ Providence, and no imitation of the Divine Difpen- 
" fation. And yet the author of this tragedy does not 
" only run counter to this, in the fate of his principal 
^^ charafter ; but every where, throughout it, makes 
" virtue fufFer, and vice triumph : for not only Cato 
" is vanquilhed by Ccefar, but the treachery and perfi- 
" dioufhefs of Syphax prevails over the honeft fim- 
** plicity and the credulity of Juba; and the fly fub- 
** tlety and diflimulation of Fortius over the ge- 
** nerous franknefs and open-heartednefs of Marcus." 

Whatever pleafure there may be in feeing crimes 
pxinilhed and virtue rewarded, yet, fince wickednefs 
often profpers in real life, the poet is certainly at 
liberty to give it profperity on the ftage. For if 
poetry has an imitation of reality, how are its laws 
broken by exhibiting the world in its true form ? The 
Stage may fometimes gratify our wilhes ; but, if it be 
truly the mirror of life, it ought to Ihew us fometimes 
what we are to expedt. 

Dennis objefts to the charafters that they are not 
natural, or reafonable; but as heroes and heroines arc 
not beings that are feen every day, it is -hard to find 
upon what principles their conduft fhall be tried. It 
is, however, not ufelefs to confider what he fays of the 
manner in which Cato receives the account of his fon's 
death. 

** Nor is the grief of Cato, in the fourth aft, one 
** jot more in nature than that of his fon and Lucia in 

'' the 
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** the third. Cato receives the news of his ion's death 
'* not only with dry eyes, but with a fort of fatisfac- 
*^ tion ; and in the fame page fheds tears for the cala- 
•^ mity of his country, and does the fame thing in the 
*^ next page upon the bare apprehenfion of the danger 
*' of his friends. Now, fince the love of one*s country 
*^ is the love of one's countrymen, as I have fliewi 
*^ upon another occalion, I defire to afk thefe queflions ; 
*^ Of all our countrymen, which do we love moft, 
*^ thofe whom we know, or thofe whom we know not? 
*^ And of thofe whom we know, which do we cherilh 
*^ moft, our friends or our enemies ? And of our 
*' friends, which are the deareft to us ? thofe who 
'^ are related to us, or thofe who are not ? And of all 
** our relations, for which have we moft tendemefs, 
" for thofe who are near to us, or for thofe who arc 
•' remote ? And of our near relations, which are the 
*^ neareft, and confequently the deareft to us, our off- 
*' fpring or others ? Our offspring, moft certainly ; as 
^* nature, or in other words Providence, has wifely 
^' contrived for the prefervation of mankind. Now, 
" docs it not follow, from what has been faid, that 
" for a man to receive the news of his fon's death with 
'^ dry eyes, and to weep at the fame time for the cala- 
** mities of his country, is a wretched affedtation, and 
*^ a miferable inconfiftency ? Is not that, in plain Eng- 
^* llfh, to receive with dry eyes the news of the deaths 
*^ of thofe for whofe fake our country is a name fo 
^* dear to us, and at the fame time to fhed tears for 
^* thofe for whofe fakes our country is not a name fo 
^^ dear to us ?" 

But this formidable afTailant is leaft refiftible when 

he attacks the probability of the a£tion, and the reafqa- 

5 aiblenefs 
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Alencfs of the plan. Every critical reader muft re- 
mark, that Addifon has, with a . fcrupulofity aimed' 
unexampled on the Englifh flage, confined himCAfiA' 
time to a fingle day, and in place to rigorous unity. 
The fcene never changes, and the whole a&ion of the 
play paffes in the great hall of Cato's houfe at Utica. 
Much therefore is done in the hall, for which any 
other place had been more fit ; ai^d this impropriet)^ 
affords Dennis many hints of merriment, and opportu- 
nities of triumph. Tlie paffage is long ; but as fucli 
difquifitions are not common, and the objections are 
Ikilfully formed and vigoroully urged, thofe who de- 
light in critical controverfy will not think it tedious. 

** Upon the departure of Fortius, Sempronius makes 
" but one foliloquy, and immediately in comes Sy- 
** phax, and then the two politicians are at it immx!- 
'^ diately. They lay their heads together ;.^ith thci!" 
** fnufF-boxes in their hands, as Mr. Baycs has it, drid 
" league it away. But, in the midft ;^Y that n^ife 
** fcene, Syphax feems to give a feafonable caution ta 
•* Sempronius : , - 

•* Syph. But is it true, Sempronius, that your fcntite 
•* Is cali'd together ? Gods ! thou muft be cautious, 
• ** Cato has piercing eyes. 

*^ There is a great deal of caution fhewn indeed, in 
•* meeting in a governor's own hall to carry on their 
*' plot againfl him. WTiatever opinion they have of 
** his eyes, I fuppofe they had none of his cars, or 
*^ they would never have talked at this foolilli rate fo 
•* near : 

** Gods ! tliou muft be cautious. 

'^ Oh ! y«s, very cautious : for if Cuto Ihould ovct- 
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'^ hetr you, and cum you off for poUticia&s, C^&f 
^* would never take you ; no, Csfar woidd never take 
" you. 

" When Cato, A& 11. turns the fenators out of the 
'^ hsM, upon pretence of acquainting juba with tke 
** refult of their debates, he appears to- me to do a 
*^ thing which is neither reafonable nor civil. Juba 
■** might certainly have better been made acquainted 
*^ with the refult of that debate in fome private apart*' ' 
** ment of the palace. But the poet was driven upon 
*^ this abfurdicy to make way for another ; and that is, 
*^ to give Juba an opportunity to demand Marcia of 
" her father. But the quarrel and rage of Juba and 
*^ Syphax, in the fame Aft, the inveftives of Syphax 
** aginft the Romans and Cato ; the advice that he 
*^ gives Juba, in her father's hall, to bear away Marcia 
^^ by force ; and his brutal and clamorous rage upon 
'^ his refufal, and at a time when Cato was fcarce out 
" of fight, and perhaps not out of hearing ; at leaft, 
*^ fome of his guards or domefticks muft neceflarily bf 
•' fuppofed to be within hearing ; is a thing that is fo 
** far from being probable, that it is hardly poflibl^. 

** Sempronius, in the fecond Aft, comes back once 
*^ more in the fame morning to the governor's hall, to 
** carry on the confpiracy with Syphax againft the go- 
*^ vernor, his country, and his family ; which is fo 
*^ flupid, that it is below the wifdom of the O— 's, 
** the Mac's, and the Teague's ; even Euftace Com* 
** mins hijnfelf would never have gone to Juftice-hall^ 
*^ to have confpired againft the government. If officers 
^^ at Portfmouth fhould lay their heads together, in 
** order to the carrying off J — G — *s niece or daugh-* 
•* ter, would they meet in J — G— 's hall, to carry oa 
6 "thai 
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^^ th* Coflfpiracy * ? There would be ho ncceflity for 
'' rtidr meeting there, at lead till they came to the 
'* Aiecutiott of ihcif plot, becaufe there would be 
'^ 6thef places to meet trr. There would be no proba- 
^* bility that they itiould meet there, becaufc there 
^' t^ould bcf places more prrivate and more commodious, 
^* Now there ought to be nothing in a tragical aftion 
^* biat What is neceffary or probable. 

** But treafon is not the only thing that is carried on 
^* ki^ this ball 3 that and love, and philofophy, take 
" their mrns in it, without any manner of neceffity or 
^^ prrobabUity oceafioned by the action, as duly and as 
*' regplarly, without interrupting one another^ as if 
*^ there were a triple league between them, and a mu- 
^ tual agreement that each Ihould give place to and 
" make way for tlie otlier, io a due and orderly fuc- 
'^ ceifioik^ 

^' We come now to the third A&. Sempronius, in 
^* this Aft, comes into the governor's hall, with th« 
^^ leadfers of the Riutirty ; but as foon as Cato is gone, 
^* SemproDiusy who but juft before had aded like an 
^^ unpsM-rfleled Jc©ave, difeovers himfclf, likeancgre* 
" gious fool, u^ be ai* accgtoplice in the confpiracy. . 

^* SeMp. Kn<9W, villakks, when fuch paltry (laves prefumc 
•* To mix in treafon, if the plot fuccceds, 
" They're tlirown ncgkfted by : but if it fails^ 
** They're fure to die like dogs, as you ihall do. 
** Hcrey takp thefc faSious moiifters, drag them fortli 
«* To fuddcn death— 
*' 'Tis true, kideed, the fccond leader fays, there are 

* The perion meant by the inftials J. G. is Sir J)bhn Gibibn, 
Lieutenant 'Governop of Port fmouth in the year 1710, and aftef- 
ivards. He r/as Tttnch beloved in the army, and by the commoa fol- 

VoL^IUv . H *^W^Ti^ 
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^^ none there but friends : but is that poffiUe at iucfi. 
*' a jundturc ? Can a parcel of rogues attempt to affaf- 
'^ iinate the governor c^ a town of war^ in his own 
" houfe, in mid-day, and, after they are difcovered. 
^^ and defeated, can there be none near them but. 
^^ friends ? Is it not plain from thdfe words of Sem*. 
^* pronius, 

*^ Here, take thcfe fa£bious monften^ drag them forth 
** To.Akldcndeatl>— * 

'^ and from the entraskce of the guards upon the word 
^^ of command, that thofe ^ards were within qtf* 
^^ ihot ? Behold Scm^roxawts theft palpably difeoverod. 
^' How conies- it to pafs^ then, that, inftead of being 
" hanged up with the reft, he remains fecure in Ae 
*' governor's bafl, and diere carries on his confpiracy 
** againft the government, the diivd thxie in the fame 
^^ day, with his old comrade Syphax ? who enters at 
** the fame time that the guards are carrying away the 
^* leaders, big witk the asews of the defeat of Sempro* 
<^ nius ; though where he had his intelligence io foon 
^^ is difficult to imagine. And now the leader may 
•^ cxpeft a very extraordinary fcene : there is not ab» 
«< undance of fpint indeed, nor a great deal of pa^ 
^^ iion^ but there is wifdom more than enough to fiip* 
«^ ply all defeats. 

** SypB. Oor firft deffgn^ my frieiwf^ has proved abortive; 
" Still there remains ai after-game to play : 
•* My troops areiwouTrtBd, their Numidiairftceds 
«* SmrfT up the windss and long to fcour the defart : 
** Let butSempronrus lead us iw our flight, 
**^ WcTt force the gatc^ wbere Marcus keeps his guard, 
^^ And hew down all that would oppofe our paflagc ; 
• • ••• A day will bring u« into^*.C3efar''s camp. 

«* Semp. Confufion ! 1 have fail'd of half my pwpole^ 
• '^ Kfarcia, the chacming^Mfurck^'s left behuid. 

^WeU 
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" Well! tut though he tcUs Us thfrhalf-purpofe that 
*y he has ^'d of^ he does not tdl us the half that he 
«' has carried. ' But what does he meafl by 

** Marcia, the charming Marcia*s left behind ? 

" He is sow in her own houfe ; and we have neither 
*' leen^ her nor heard of her any where elfe iince th& 
'^ play began. But now let us hear Syphax : 

'* What binders then, but that you find her out^ 
*^ And hurry .her away by manly force ? 

^^ But what does did Syphax mean by finding her out ? 
*^.They talk as if (he were as hard to be found as a 
^' hare in a frofty morning. 

<< S<mp. But how to gain admiflion ? 

*^ Oh ! ihe is found out then, it feems. 

** But how to gain admiilion ? for accefs 

** Is giv'n to none^ but Juba and her brothers. 

** But, raillery apart, why accefs to Juba ? For he was 
*• owned and received as a lover neither by the father 
" nor by the daughter. Well ! but let that pafs. Sy- 
" phax puts Sempronius out of pain immediately ; 
" and, being a- Numidian, abounding in wiles^ fup« 
^' plies him with a flratagem for admiflion, that, I be- 
^*^licve, is a non-pareille : 

•« Sjph. Thou (halt have Juba*s drcfs, and Juba's guards ; 
** The doocs will open, when Numidia*s prince 
'* Seems to apfear before them. 

** Sempronius iy, it feems, to pafs for Juba in full 
'* day at Cato's houfe, where they were both fo very 
^' well known, by having juba*s drefs and his guards ; 
** as if one of the marfhals of France could pafs for 
** the duke of Bavaria, at noon-day, at Verfkilles, by 
'* having his drefs and liveries. But how does Syphax 

H 2 ** ^ttXRxA 
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*< pretend to h^tp. ScmprcMiius tqyoui^Jubsfs djpeOf ?„ 
" Does he ferve him in a double, capacity/'as gje;iieftil 
" and mafter of liis wardrobe ? But why Jiiba's ffjuards > , 
^ For the devil of any guards has'Juba appeared witb 
" yet. Well ! though this ii z hn^bty pdirfck Tii- 
'^ vention, yet, methinks, they -might have doie wick- 
^^ out it : for, iince the advice' thdt Sypha^e- gjive ta 
" Sempronius was, 

** To hurry her away by manly force^ •* . 

^^ in my opinion, the fliorteft and likeKcft way of cot> 
*^ ing at the. kdy was by demolilhing, inftead of put- 
** ting on an impertinent difguife to circumvent t^& 
*^ or three flaves. But Semptonius, it feems, is of 
^^ another opinion. He extols to the ikies the invenr 
*^ tion of old Syphax : 

*« Scmpr. Heavens ! what a thought was there !' 

'^ Now I appeal to the reader, if I have not beea 
" as good as my word. Did I not tell him, that l* 
** would lay before him a very wife fgene ? . 

*^ But now let us lay before the reader that part of 
** thefcenery of the Fourth Ad, which may fliew the 
^' abfurdities which the author has run into, through 
*' the indifcreet obfervance of th^. Unity of Pkcc. I 
" do not ^remember that Ariftotle has faid any thi^- 
" exprefsly concerning, the Unity of Place. 'Tis true, 
*^ implicitly he has faid enough in the rules which. he 
** has laid down for the Chorus. For, by malting the 
** Chorus ap effential part of Tragedy, and by bring- 
" ing it on the ilage immediately after the opening 
** of the fcone, and retaining it there till the veipy ca-^. 
*^ taftrophe/ he has fo determined and fixed the place 
^^ of adion, shat it was impoffible for an author on. 

" thft 
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<!***chc*GTCcitm ftage tp break through that iinity, I 

:»'^ qiQ: of opuuQtv Chftt.if a mbdcm tragic poet can 

'-^^ preferve the unkjr of place, ji'^ithout deftroying the 

-V probability of ^hc iociclents, /tis always l>eft for him 

"^'ftoido.it ;:'bccaufe, by the prefervation of that unity, 

>^ 9S v/^.Jiave taJfien notice above, he adds grace, and 

^ deamiefs, and tomclincfe, to the reprefentation. But 

."^lince there axcrnoexprcfs rules about it, and we afe 

,^ cuukf no oonipiArsoa to keep i{, fince we have no 

•.*• Chorus as the Grckrion poet had j if it cannot be 

.^' picferve^!,: without rendering the greater part of the 

"** incidents unr^^afonabAe and abfurd, and perhaps fome- 

** times ruonftrousj, 'tis certainly better to breat it. 

** Now CjOn&es bully Scmpronius^ eomically accou- 
** tred and e<juipped \vith -his Numidian drefs and his 
^* Numidian guards.- Let the reader attend to him 
*^wkh .aH ius ears; for the words of the wife are 
*^ precious ; 

•* Sempr.' The dccT is lodg'd, Tvc track'd her to her 
^* covert, 

** Now I would fain know why this deer is faid to 

' ^^ be lodged, fince we have not heard one word, fince 

^ ** the pl:»y began, of her being at all out of harbour : 

^ and if we conlider the difcourfe with which Ihe and 

. ** Lucia begin the Aft, we have rcafon to believe that 

*^:Chey had hardly been talking of fuch matters in the 

** ftreet. However, to pleafure Sempronius, let us 

** fuppofe, fdr once, that the deer is lodged : 

" The deer is lodg'd, Tve track'd her to her covert. 

** If he had fcen her in the open field, what occwilion 

*' had he to track her, when he had fo many Numidian 

<^ dogs at his heels, which, with one halloo, he might 

• *' have fet upon her haunches ? If he did not fee her 

K 3 '^^ in 
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'^ in the open field, how could lie poffibly tnck her> 
'^ If he had feen her in the ftreet, Why did he not fit 
^' upon her in the ftreet, fince through the ftrtet Ihe 
^^ muft be carried at laft ? Now here, inftead of hav- 
' *^ ing his thoughts upon hi^ bufinefsy and upon tiie 
'^ prefent danger ; inftead of meditating and contriv- 
** ing how he ihall pafs with his miftrefs through the 
'^ fouthern gat;e^ where her brother Marcus is upod 
** the guard, and where flie would certainly prove an 
'^ impediment to him, which is the Roman word fbr 
*^ the baggage ; inftead of doing this, Sempronius is 
** entertaining himfelf with whimfies : 

" Srmfr. How will the young Nutnidian rave to fee 
-. ** His miftrefs Joll ! l( aught could ^tiii njy foul, 
*• Beyond th* enjoyment of fo !>right a prize, 
^' Two\dd be to torture that young gay Barbarian* 
^* But hark I what noife ? Death to my hopes, ^tis he, 
** 'Tis Juba's fcif ! There is but one way left I 
** He muft be murder'd,^ and a paflage cut 
•* Through thofc his guards. 

*' Pray, what are tboje his guards ? I thought at pre- 
** fent, that Juba's guards had been Sempronius's tools, 
^* and had been dangling after his heels. 

" But now let us fom up all thefe abfurdities toge^ 
^* then Sempronius goes at noon-day, in Juba*s clothes^ 
*^ and with Juba's guards, to Cato^s palace, in order 
^^ to pafs for Juba, in a place where they were both fo 
•^ very well known i he meets Juba there, and refolves to 
** murder him with his own guards. Upon the guards 
** appearing a Uttle balhful, he threatens them : 

** Hah ! Daftardsy do you tremble ! 
' *♦ Or ftft like n^cn, or by yon azure hcav'n ! 

^^ But the guards ftiU remaining reftive, Sempronius 

•*himfdf 
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r ^ him&lf attadu Juba, while each of the guards is 
** reprefenting Mr. Speftator's fign of the Gaper, 
^ awed, it feems, and terrified by Sempronius's threats. 
*^ Juba kills Sempronius, and takes his own army pri- 
^ foners, and carries them in triumph a^vay to Catol 
** Now I would fain know, if any part of Mr. Baycs's 
^ tragedy is ib fidl of abfurdity as this^ 

^' Upon bearing the dafh of fwords, Lucia and 
^ Marcia come in. The queftion if, why no men 
'^^ come in upon hearing the hoife t>f (words in the 
** governor's hall? Where was the governor himfelf ? 
** Wherp were his guards ? WTier^ were his fervants ? 
** Such an attempt as this, fo near the pcrfon of a go- 
*^ vemorof a place of war, was enough to alarm the 
*' whole garrifon : and yet, for almofi half an hour after 
*' Senipronii^ was killed, we find none of thofc appear, 
*^ who were the likelieft in the world to be alarmed ; 
** and the noife of fwords is made to draw only two 
" poor women thither, who were moft certain to run 
** away from it. Upon Lucia and Marcia^s coming in, 
** Lucia appears in all the fymptoms of an hyfterical 
'* gentlewoman : 

^* Imc. Sure *twas the clalh of fwords l my troubled heart 
♦* Is fo caft down, and funk amidft its Ibrrows, 
*• It throbs with fear, and akes at every found ! 

f^ And imm^iately her old whimfy returns upon her : 

•^ O Marcia, (hould thy brothers, for my fake — 
.*M die away with horror at the thought, 

'** ^e^anciips that there can be no cutting-of-throats, 
***'but irmuft be for her. If this is tragical, I would 
■** fairi know what is comical. Well ! upon this they 
fpy'thcbody of Semproniiis; and Marcia, deluded 
H4 "by 
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" by the habit, it fcems, tftkes him for Juba; for, ' 
^* fays ftie, 

" The face is mufHcd up within the garment* 

*^ Now how a man could fight, and fall with his f^ce 
*' muffled up in his garment, is^ I think, a little lutd 
<* to conceive ! Befidcs, Juba, befprp he killed him, 
•* knew him to be Sempronius. Jt was nof by his gar- 
f* ment that he knew tj^is; it was by his f^cethen: 
^' his face therefore was not niu^cd. Upon feeing 
*^ this man with the muffled face, M^rcia falls a-rav^ 
^* ing ; and, owning her paflion for the fuppofed de* 
*^ funft, begins to make his funeral oration. Upon 
^* which Juba enters liftening, I fuppofe en tip-toe i 
•** for I cannot iniagine how any one can enter liftpn* 
" ing, in any otlier pofturc. I would fain know hpw 
^' it came to pnfs, that during all this time he had fent 
** nobody, no not fo much as a candle-fnuftcr, to tak« 
" away the dead body of Sempronius, Well ! but let 
** us regard him liftening. Having left his appre^ 
^' hcnfion behind him, he, at firft, applies what Marcia 
** fays to Sempronius. But finding at laft, with much 
" ado, that he himfelf is the happy man, he quits his 
*^ eve-dropping, and difcovers himMf juft time enough 
" to prcvt^nr his being cuckolded by a dead man, of 
^- whom the moment before he had appeared fo jea- 
*' lous ; and greedily intercepts the blifs, which was 
fondly dellgned for one who could not be the better 
for it. But here I muft afk a queftion : how comes 
*^ Juba to liften here, who had not liftencd before 
** throughout the play ? Or, hov/ CGir>es he to be the 
*' only pcrfcn of this trag^^dy who liftens, when love 
^^ ?.ziA treafon were fo often talked in fo publick a place 
*' j,; a :-. ill ? I am afraid the author was driven upon 

'' all 
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^ alt thefs lAlfurdities only td^iititvcMluoe ' tUU nuiaHa* 
<^ ble mklake -of -Marcia 1 which^ after all, i% much 
" below the dignity of tragedy, a« any thing is which 
*^ is the effeft or refult of tricks 

" But let us come to the fcencry of the Fifth Afit 
* Cato appears ifir ft upon the fcone, fitting iii a tliought^ 
^ ful pofture; in his hand Plato's trearife on the ini« 
<* mortality of the Soul, a drawn ft\'ord oh the liahle kfp 
*'^ him* 'Now 'let us eonfider tlia place in which tfaif. 
" fight is preianted tp us. The place, forfooch, is a 
^^'long halL Let us fuppo&, that any one ihpvld 
** place himfelf in this pofture, in the midft of one of 
^* our halls in London; that he fhould a^pt2Lr folus, in 
" a fullen pofture, a drawn fword on the table by himj 
^^ in his hand Plato's treatife on the Immortality of 
♦* the Soul, tranflated lately by Bernard Lintot: I de-* 
*^ fire the reader to confider, whether fuch a perfon a$ 
*^ this would pafs with them who beheld- him, for ^ 
" great patriot, a great philofopher, or a general, 
M or" for fome whimfical perfon who fancied himfelf 
** all thcfe; and whether the people, who belonged to 
^^ the family, would thbk that fuch a perfon had a 
" defign upon their midrifs or his own ? 
, " In Ihort, tliat Cato ihould fit long enough, in the 
" aforefaid pofture, in the midft of this large hall, to 
" read over Plato's treatife on the Immortality of the 
" Soul, which is a ledure of two long hours; that he 
*^ fliould propofc to himfelf to be private there upon 
" that occafion; that he ihould be angry with his foa 
" for intruding there; tlien, that- he fliould leave thi$ 
** hall upon the pretence of flcep, give himfelf the 
** mortal wound in his bedchamber, and thci\ be 

♦* brought 
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<( brought back into that hall to ^xpire^ purely to t^t 
^ his good-breedings and {ave His friend$ the trouble 
^ of coming up to his bedchamber; all this ap- 
** pears to me to be improbable, incredible, impof- 
^' fible.^' 

Such is the cenfure of Dennb. There is, as Drydeo 
exprefles, it, perhaps too much borfeplay in bis raillery; 
but if his jefts are coarfe, his arguments are ftrong. 
^t as we love better to be pleafed than to be tau^tj 
Caco is read, and the critick is negle&ed. 

Flulhed with confcioufiiefs of thefe deteftions of ab- 
furdity in the conduct, he afterwards attacked the (eth 
timents of Cato; but he then amufed himfelf with 
^ petty cavils, and Yninute objections. 

Of Addifon's finaller poems, no particular mention 
is ncceflary; they have little that can employ or re- 
quire a critick. The parallel of the Princes and Gods, 
in his verfes to Kneller, is often happy, but is too well 
known to be quoted. 

His tranflationt, fo far as I have compared them, 
want the exa£tnefs of a fcholar. Tl^t he underftood 
his authors cannot be doubted ; but his verfioss will not 
teach others to underftand them, being too licentiouflj 
paraphraftical. They are however, for the moft part> 
fmooth and eafy; and, what is the firft excellence of a 
tranflator, fuch as may be read with plcafurc by thofc 
who do not know the originals. 

His poetry is polilhed and pure; the produft of a 
mind too judicious to commit faults, but not fuffici* 
ently vigorous to attain excellence. He has ibmetimes 
a ftriking line, or a ihining paragraph; but in the 
whole he is warm rather than fervid, and fliews more 

dexterity 
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^dexterity than ilrength. He was however one of our 
earlieft examples of corredsiefs. 

The verfificacion which he had learned from Drydex^ 
he debafed rather than refined. His rhymes are often 
diflbnant; in his Geor^ick he admits broken lines. 
He ufe^ both triplets* and afexahdrines, but triplets 
more frequently in .his ttaiiHations thaa his odier 
works. The mere ftruaufcr of verfes .feems never to 
Jiave engaged much of hil& care. But 'his lines are 
. Tery fmooth in Rofamond, and too (inootlbin Cato. 

Addifon b now to be cbnfidered as a.criuck; a name 
which th^ prefent generatioil' ir fcarceif willing to 
allpw.him. His criticifm is condemned as tentative 
or experimental, rather than fcientifick> and he is 
confidered as deciding by taile rather than by prin- 
ciples. 

It is not unconunon for thoTe who have grown wife 
•by the labour of others, to add a little of their own, 
and overlook their mafters. Addifon is now defpifed 
by fome who perhaps would never have feen his de« 
. fe&Sf but by the lights which he afforded them. That 
he always wrote as he would think it neceflkry to write 
now, cannot be affirmed; his irnlrudions were fuch as 
thC: charai3:ers of Ixis readers made proper. That ge- 
neral knowledge which now circulates in common talk^ 
, was in his.time rarely to be found. Men not profefT* 
ing learning were not aihamed of ignorance ; and in 
the. female world, .'any acquaintance with books was 
diftinguiihed only to be ccnfured. His purpofe was to 
infufe literary curiolity, by gentle and unfufpedtcd 
. conveyance, into the gay, the idle, and the wealthy; 
. he therefore prefented knowledge in the moil alluring 
formj not lofty and aufter&> but acccillble and familiar. 
. . ' • - When 
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WbcB ke fhewcd them their defedts^ he fiiewed i^beoi 
Iikcwife that chey might be eaiily fuppUed. His at* 
tempt focceedod; enquiry was awakened, and com- 
preben&Hi eicpanded. An emulation of intelledual 
degance was excited^ and from his time to our own, 
life has been gradually exalted, ai)4 converiation puri- 
fied and enlarged. 

Dryden had, not many years before, fcattered cnct- 
cifin over his Prefaces with Very little padimoiiy ; but, 
thou^ he fbmetimes condefcended to be fomewhac 
iamillar, his manner was in general too fcholaftick for 
thqfe who had yet their rudiments to learn, and found 
it not eafy to underftand their maflcr. His obferva- 
tiofis were framed rather for thofe that were learning 
fo write, than for thofe that read only to talk. 

An inftruftor like Addifon was now wanting, who& 
fcmarks being fuperficial, might be eaiily underftood, 
wnd being juil might prepare the mind for more at- 
tainments. Had he prefented Paradife Lojl to the pub- 
lick with all the pomp of fyftem and feverity offcience, 
the criticifm would perhaps have been admired, and 
the poem ftill have been ncgleftcd; but by the blan- 
di&ments of gentlenefs and facility, he has made Mil-* 
ton an univeifal- favdurite with whom readers af every 
clafs think it necefiary to be pleaied. 

H« de&ended now and then to lower difquifitions; 
and by a ferious difplay of the beauties of Chevy 
Chafi^ expofed himfelf to the ridicule of Wagftaff, 
who beAowcd a like pompous charadfcer on Tom 
Shimb ; and to the contempt of Dennis, who, con- 
fdering the fundamental po(iti<»i of his criticifm, 
that C/jezy Chafe pleafes, and ought to pleafe, becaufe 
ic is natural, obferves, ** that there b a way of deviac* 

ing 
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ing from nature, by bombafl or tumour, which {bars 
above nature, an<l enlarges imag^ beyond their redi - 
bulk; by aiFefibation^ which forfakes nature in queft o£- 
fomething unfuiuble; andby imbeciUity^ which de- 
gnulefi nature by faintnefs and diminution, by obfcur- 
ing its appearances, and weakening its eifcds.'' la 
Chevy Cbafe there 19 not much of either bombaft or af- 
fection; but there is chill and Ufelefs iinbectUity, 
The ftory cannot poflibly be told in a n^anner that ihall 
make lefs impreffion on the mbd* 

Before the profound obfervers of the prefent race re* . 
pofe toa fecurely oq the coAfcioufnefs of their fupe* 
riority to Addifon, let them conlider his Remarks on 
Ovid, in which may be found fpecimens of crtticifm 
lufficiently fubtle and refined; let them perule likewife 
his Effays on Wity aad on thb PleaJureJ of Imagina- 
tion^ in which he founds art on the bafe (^ nature^ and- 
draws the principles of inrentioafrom difpofitioDs in^ 
herent in the mind of man, with &iU and elegaiace, 
fuch as his contemners will not eafily: attain. 

Asadefcriberdfiife andiwatmers, he muft be al- 
lowed to ftand perhaps thefirfl of thefirft rank,.. His 
humour^ whieh^- ai» Steele- obferves, is peculiar to himi-: 
fclf, is fo happily difFufed as to give the grace of ■ no«'. 
vAtf t6^d2m]ieAi£k £cene^ and, daily occurrences. ' He 
never o»ij2epi^ tie rmdefly efvaturey nor raifes njerrime^t 
gr wonder by the viofetioh of trutli. His figures nei* 
ther divert by cbiftartt6n, nor am^ze by aggmvacioft; 
He copies life wrth fo much fidelity, that he can be 
nardly faid tOr* invent; yet liis exhibitions hafveanair 
fb mueh' original, ^hat it is difficult to fuppofb dieta 
not merely the pfoduft of imagination, 
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As a teacher of wifaom, he may be confidently fol- 
lowed. His religion has nothing in It enthufiaftid: or • 
fuperftitidus: he appears neither weakly credidtfus 
nor wantonly fceptical; his morality is neither dange- 
roufly lax, nor imprafticably rigid. All the enchant- 
ment of fancy, and all the cogency of argtimeht, are 
employed to recommend to the reader his real intereft, 
the care of pleafing the Author of his being. Truth 
is (hewn fmnetimes as the phantom of a vifibn, fomc- 
times appears half- veiled in an allegory; fometimes 
attrafts regard in the robes of fancy, and fometimes 
Heps forth In the confidence of reafbn. She wears a* 
thoufand drefles, and in all is pleafing. 

Mille habet omatus, mille decenter habet. 

His profc is the model of the middle ftyle; on gravtt. 
ililgefts not' formal, on light occafions not grovelling; 
pure without fcnipulofity, and exa£l: without apparent 
elaboration; always equable, aiid always eafy,- without 
glowing words or pointed fentences. Addifon never 
deviates from his track to fnatch agrace; he feeks no 
ambitious ornaments, and tries no hazardous imiova- 
tionSi. His page is always luminous, but never blazers 
in unexped:ed fplendour. 

It w^s apparently his principal endeavour .to avcnd 
all harihnefs ,and feverity of didion; he is therefbre 
ibmetimes verbofe iq his tranlitions and connexions, 
and fometimes defcends too much to the language of 
Qohveriation ; yet if his language had been lefs idio* 
matical, it might have loft fomewhai; of its genuine 
Anglictfm* What he attempted, he perfonned; he is 
never feeble, aixd he did not wlih to be energetick ; he 
fejjever rapid, and he never ftagnates. His fentences 
have neither ftudied amplitude, nor afiedfced brevity: 

his 
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his periods, chough not diligcnriy rounded, are voluble 
and cafy. Whoever wiflies to attam an Englifli ftyle, 
familiar but not coarfe, and elegant but not oftentati- 
ousy muit give his days and nights to the volumes of 
Addifbn. 

*«* In a preceding note I have endeavoured to refcuc from ob- 
livion a faA refpedting Mr. Addifon, that does honoiir to hit monl 
charaiOer. With the ianae view, I relate a fignal inftance of his diT- 
intertfiedneis in his official capacity, which ieems to have efcapcd 
the notice of the lateft of his biographers^ Mr. Addifon, while fe- 
cretaiy tolord Supderland, as lord lieutenant of Ireland, had folicited 
a favour for. major David Dunbar, and prevailed in his fuit, which 
was of ib beneficial a nature, that the major thought hi mfelf bound 
to a grateful acknowledgement of it, and accordingly fent him a pre- 
lent of a bank note for three hundred guineasi which. Mr. Addifon 
would by no means accept. The major upon this converted his 
prefent into another form, and made him a tender of a diamond 
ring of the fame vahie, which alfo was rqeded. The realbns for 
thli ztfiilal will be beft explained by Mr. Addifon^ own words, ex* 
traded from a letter which he thought proper to write on the occa* 
fion, and are as follows : 

'* Alid now, fir, believe me when I afiiu-e you I never did nor 
** ever will on any pretence whatfoever, take more than the fiated 
^' and eufiomary fees of my office. X might keep the contrary prac- 
** tice concealed from the world were I capable of it, but I could 
** not from myfelf. And I hope I fhall always fear the reproaches 
*' (9f my own heart more than thofe of all mankind. In the mean 
** time^ if I can ierve a gentleman of merits and fuch a character as 
** you bear in the world, the fatisfa^ion I meet with on fuch an OC' 
«ft cafion is always a fuCcient, andxhe only reward to, fir, 

<* Your moft obedient humble &(vant*** 
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JOHN HUGHES, the fon of a citizen in Loor 
don^ and of Anne Burgefs, of an nicient family lA 
WUtihire, w^ born at Marlbdfotigh, Jtifly 4^, itjp 
He was educated at a J)rivate fchool; afid though his 
advances in literature are in the Biographia very oft^n-* 
tatiouily difplayed, the name of his mailer is fosnewhat 
ungrarefully concealed *r 

At* 

* This \t ^cry juftly otfetvfed by Di*. Johnfon r btrt thtffaSrtt ha< 
at laft efcaped, and we knG\<r novir tliat he w;te edutatietfiA sf dfiifisAt' 
ing academy, of which the iW. Mh Thomas Rdwtf wA< ivA^i aftid 
was a fellcAv' ftuddfit there Vrith Dr. Ifaac Watts, Mf. Sattiw* Stjf, 
and other peribos of emineilce; In the *• Horae Lyricae" of Dr. 
Watts is a peem to the memory of Mr, Rowe. Dr. Johnfon once 
intimated to me a fufpicion, founded on' his connections, that Mr. 
Hughes was a diflenter ; but lived not to be certified of the hBu 
It feems by their iilence as to the place of his education, and the 
name of his tutor, that his friends were (ludious to fupprefs that 
which furely it would have been no difgrace to reveal ; but they are 
now both made known in the life of Mr* Say, in the Biographical 
Didionary, voK xi. p. 304. 
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At hbtfteeitliftckcw dieplan:af atrragcdy; andpa- 
taphva&d^ satliee too diSufely, the ode of Horace which 
begusr httgar FiiStfu To poetpy he added the feienee of 
Mlufids^ ite whicb he fbeins to h»^e attained coafidcra- 
ble ikiU^ together widx die prai&ice of defign^ or rudi* 
ttcncs of piinringfc 

His ftudies did not withdraw him wholly from buft- 
mds, nov diid^kofinefs hinder him from fhidy^. . He had 
At place: im'tfae office o£ ordnance ; atid was fecretary- to 
jfevccat <EQincDdiIix2H5 far puvchafmg lands necefTary to-fc- 
came die* royal docks at Chatham and Portfmouth ; 
^t fsundi time, to acquaint him&lf with modem lan^ 

In 1697 he publiihed a poem on the Peace of Rjf--- 
^tki; 2nd in 1699 another piece, called The Cvitrt of 
Hkfiime^ on the return of king William, which he ad- 
^£&d m Mr. Montague, the general patron of the 
fidlowecs. of the Mufes. The fame year he produced a 
fiiog oatiic duke of Glouccfter's birth-day. 

He did not confine himfelf to poetry, but cultivated' 
aduar . kinds of writing with great fucccfs ; and about 
this time ihewed his knowledge of human nature by an 
Mffisvf an the Pleafure cf being deceived. In 1702 he 
puUiflted> on the death of king William, a Pindarick 
ode called The houfe of Najfau;. and wrote another 
^araphxaie on the Qtiian Divos of Horace. 

tt is probable, as Mr. Hughes had no expoStatioa of » patrimony, 
that he was educated for the dilfenting minidry. I am well informed, 
that Dr. Watts regretted his attachment to. poetry, and was not 
jriflaifchthat he wrote for the flage. By the affiftance which he gave 
to many and various publications it iliould feem, that in the former 
pnt of hir.lifi. at leail, he was, like JbkhHron,.a writer for the book* 
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In 1703 his ode on Mufick was performed at Sta« 
tioncri Hall; and he -wrote, afterwards fix canutas; 
whichiwqre f^t to.mufick bythe greatcft mafter of that 
time,, and feem intended, to oppofe or exclude the 
Italian opera *, an exotick and irrational entertain- 
ment, which has been always combated, and always has 
prevailed. 

His reputation was now fo far advanced, that the 
publick began to pay reverence to his name; and he 
was folicited to prefix a preface to the trknilation of 
Boccalinif a writer whofe fatirical vein coft him his life 
in Italy; but who never, I believe, found many readen 
in this country, even though introduced by fuch power* 
ful recommendation. 

He tranflated Fontenelle's Dialogues of the Dead; and 
his verfion was perhaps read at that time, but is now 
negledted ; for by a book not neceffary, and owing its 
reputation wholly to its turn of didtion, little notice 
can be gained but from thofe who can enjoy the graces 
of the original. To the dialogues of Fontenelle he ad- 
ded two coppofed by himfelf ; and, though not only- 

* Mr. Hughes had no fuch intention. He was ikilled in mufic, and 
admired Scarlatti and Bononcini, and other compofers of Italian 
operas. The writer of the account of Mr. Hughes, prefixed to his 
works, fays, that his fix cantatas, let by Dr. Pepufch, were written 
before the introdudlion of the Itaiiahopera on the Englilh ftagc: this 
alfo is a miftake ; for in the firft of them, intituled " Alexis,** zn 
thefe lines, 

^* To fliining theatres he now repairs 
** To learn Camilla's moving airs." 

i.'e. the airs in the opera of Camilla, compofed byBononcini, 
and performed at Drury Lane Theatre in 1 708. 

The cantata is an elegant fpecies of vocal mufic, refcmbliftg the 
opera, in that it' is divided into air and recitative; it was invented by: 
the Italians. Mr. linghes wrote many cantatas : thofe above were 
fct by Dr. Pepufch ; others that he wrote were fet by Mr. HanW 
and Mr. Galliard. 
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«ii hdn^fi but a pious mah^ dedicated his work to the 
^rl of Wharton. He judged fkilfuUy enough of hif 
^wn intereft ; for Wharton^ when he went lord lieute- 
nant to Irdand, offered to take Hughes with him^ and 
eftabliih him; but Hughes, having hopes or pro- 
mifes from another man in power, of fome pro- 
vifion more fultable to his inclination, declined 
Wharton's offer, and obtained nothing from the 
other. 

He tranflated the Mi/er of Moliere ; ^ which he 
never oitered to the Stage; and occafionally amufed 
himfelf with making verfions of favourite fcenes in 
other plays. 

Being now received a$ a wit among the wits, he 
paid his contributions to literary undertakings, and af^ 
filled both the TatUr, Speilaior, and Guardian. In 
1 712 he tranflated Vertoc's Hiftdry of the Revolution of 
Portugal; produced an Ode to the Creator of the World; 
from the Fragments of Orpheus ; and brought upon the 
Stage an opera called Cafyp/o and Telemathusy intended 
to Ihew that the Englilh language might be very hap- 
pily adapted to rtiufick. This was impudently oppofed 
bythofe who were employed in the Italian opera ; and, ' 
what cannot be told without indignation, the intruders 
had fuch intereft with the duke of Shrewfbury, then 
lord chamberlain, who had married an Italian, as to 
obtain an obftruftion of the profits, though not an in- 
hibition of the performance. 

There was at this time a prbjedt formed by Torifon 
for a tranflation of the Pharja/ia, by fevcral hands; 
and Hughes englifhcd the tenth book. But this de- 
iign, as mufl often happen where the concurrence of 
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fMXtf h neeefl^ry^ fell to the ground; and the wiiolisf 
wbfk wte afterwords performed by Rowe^ 

His" ae^qjLMttBtance wkb the great writers of his timef 
^ypears tb have been very general; but of his intimacy 
with AddiiCba there is a remarkable proofs It is told, 
on^ood authority^ that Cato was finiihed and played 
^y his periuafion. It had long tvanted the lad aft, 
which he was deiired by Addifon to fupply. If the re- 
qucft was firicere, it proceeded from an opinion, what- 
ever it was, that did not laft long; for when Hughes 
eame in a; week to fliew him his fixQi attempt^ he found 
half an aft written by Addifon himfelf. 

He afterwards publiihed the works of Sjrenfer, with 
his Life, a Gloflary^ and a Difcourfe 6n Allegorical Po- 
etry; a work for which he was well qualified, as a judge 
of the beauties of writing, but perhaps wanted an an- 
tiquary's knowledge of the obfolete words. He did 
not much revive the curiofity of the pubUck; for near 
thirty years dapfed before his edition was reprinted. 
The fame year produced his Apollo and Daphne^ q£ 
virhich the fuccefc was veiy earneftly promoted by 
Steele, wha, when* the rage of party did not milgutdc 
him, feems to have been a man of boundkfs benevo«^ 
lence. 

Hughes had hitherto fuffered the mortifications of* 
narrow fortune; but in 1717 the lord chancellor Gow- 
per fet him at eafe^ by making him fecretary to the 
Commiflions of the Peace j in which he afterwards, by 
a particular requeft, defited his fucceffor lord Patker 
to continue him. He had now affluence; but fuch » 
human life, that he had it when his declining health 
could neithec: allow him long poffeffion nor quick eni- 
jc^aient* 

Hit 
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His laft work was his t)ragedy, Ti»e Siege (fUamaf 
/cus; after vdiioh a Si^ faecame a popidar title. TiM 
{day, which :ftill continues on ths Stage, 4C3Bid of vdxlch 
%t is unneceflary to add a private voice to £i]ch xxsioiaQ- 
i^nce of i^pprolMU49ii, is «i&t ad:ed or p^ted acx:$ir<Hsig 
$0 the aythor^s wigifltd dr^j^ght, pr t ii fettkd iptieniipH. 
He ha4 ToMf Phacyas *ppfl;tti«ie ftr«ii his xieljgiion; 
after whtdai th^ sbhorre^o^ of Eudocia would have been 
ref^ona))ik?, Ji^s siifejry wo^]4 have Ipeeajitftj «4i:he 
Ivarfers of ^s ^repp«:a#ce ewawpjl^. Tte |?k&4ars^ 
feow^eviwr, i^Ausisd i:ha^ |ixc guijt ^ PkfK^ ikmU ter- 
lOpate ia defei^fA «ip the e^epiy; «a4 Hlighfifif^ #a« 
fviHing jtl^kt J4s Rations &^o}M lp(e |;he ixcpdfk #f liis 
work^ complied with the ajteration *. 

i^€ was lapw «v^ with a 4Jj^S^fllfi^ P99A»$)|;tf>n9 
|iq4 90t abje ^tp .attei%4 ^he reheiMyi; f^t was f^ 
vigorous in his faculties^ ih^ $ip}y tfff. 4^y^ h€&jBf ha« 
death he wrote the dedication to his patrpn lord Cow- 
per. On Fefiruary 17, 171^-20, the phy was rejpre- 
Icntedj and the auth9r 4ied, ift lived t6 heijt jhaf if 
Itr^is well inpceived j bift p^iim f^SS^4 to line iisc^i* 
^^ei&oe^ fd^inS cfayen i^hojUf teiagfl^sM ^ ^ i«icd|aiti€M|t 
pf a depaiting Ohfiftian. 

A mw of his chara^r t^s un^ptibte^ly regretted | 
jpyad Sf^l^ 4<2vpi:e4 qjgi cfl^y, ixi tjb^pasp«r O^ed Tii 
Theatre^ to the fom^Off pf hj^ vktufs^ |& life ig 
written in the Biographja with fome degjrgc of favourr 
^ble partiality; and an account of him is pifefixed to, 

♦ In his cQumeration of Mir. Hughes's writings, Dr. Johnfoa hat 
forgot the preface to the coo^Iete hiflory of England, called Dr» 
Rennet's bccairfc lie wrote the thir4 volume. Thij is faid by the 
author of Mr,^ Hughes's life, in the Biographia Britannica, to be 
an admirable pjrefa9e| s^d on its publication to hav^ been much 
ffieemed. 
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his works^ by his relation the late Mr. Duncombe, a man 
whofe blameleA elegance deferved the fame refpeft. 

The charader of his genius I fhall tranfcribe from 
the correfpondence of Swift and Pope. 

** A month ago/' fays Sivift, •* was fent me over, 
** by a friend of mine, the works of John Hughes^ 
^* Efquire. They arc in profe and verfe. I nevef 
^*' heard of the man in my life, yet I find your name as 
*^ a fubfcriber. He is too grave a poet for me; and i 
<* think among the mediocrijisy in profe as well as verfe/' 

To this Pope returns : ** To anfwer your queftion 
'^ as to Mr* Hughes; what he wanted in genius, he 
'^ made up as an hoheft man; but he was of the cla(k 
** you think him/' 

In Spence's CoUeftions Pope is made to fpeak of him 
with ftill lefs refpedt, as having no claim to poetical 
reputation but from his tragedy. 

%* Mr« Hughcf was a lover of muflc, and a performer in coiv* 
cert on the violin. He wai ufed to frequent the concert of Britton this 
fmall-coal man, of whom an account may be feen in the '* General 
*• Hiftory of the Science and Pra^ice of Mufic,*' vol.V.p. 70, and 
wrote the lines under one of the phnti of him, beginning <' Thou^ 
** mean thy rank.'' Many of hit friendii namely, Dr. Pepufch, M;. 
Needier, and Mr. Vl^oollailon the painter, were alio mine : they 
were uied to fpeak of him in terms of great refped, and defcribed 
him to me ai remarkable for the eafinefi and gentlenefs of hit mau« 
ncri; They alwayi called him MK J^HfM Hughei. 
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JOHN SHEFFIELD, defcended from a 
long feries of illuftrious auceftors, was born in 
1649, the fon of Edmund earl of Mulgrave, who died 
1658, The young lord was put into the hands of a 
tutor, with whom he was fo little fatisfied, that he got 
rid of him in a ihort time, and, at an age not exceeding 
twelve years, refolved to educate himfelf. Such a pur- 
pofe, formed at fuch an age, and fuccefsfuUy profe- 
cuted, delights ^s it is ilrange, and inilrufts as it Is 
real. 

His literary acquifitions are more wonderful, as thofe 
years in which they are commonly made were fpent by 
him in the tumult of a military life, or the gaiety of 
4 court. When war was declared againft the Dutch, 
l;^c went at feventeen on board the (hip in which prince 
Rupert and the duke of Albemarle failed, with the 
qommaxxd of the fleet ; but by contrariety of winds 
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they were reftrained from adlion. His zeal for the king*s 
fervice was recompenfed by the command of one of 
the independent troops of horfe^ then raifed to proteft 
the coaft. 

Next year he xcceiv^d a fummens tb pa r liam ept» 
which, as he was then but eighteen years old, the carl 
of Northumberland cenfured as atleaft indecent, and his 
objedion was allowed. He had a quarrel with the 
carl of Rochefter, which he has perhaps too oftentati- 
oufly related, as Rocheftef's furviving fitter, the tady 
Sandwich, is faid to have told him with very iharp re- 
proaches. 

When another Dutch war (1672) brpke out, he 
went again a ToUinteier in the ftup wliicH the celebdtod 
lord Offory commanded; and there made, as he relates, 
tw^o curious remarks. 

" I have obferved two things, which I dare affirm^ 
^ though T\ot gefterally believed. On^ was, that the 
•^ wind (Xf a cannon-bulkt, though fl}Tng never fo 
*^ near, is incapable of doing the leaft Tiarm; and in- 
*^ deed, were it otherwife, ne man above deck would 
^^ efcapc. The other was, that a great fliot may be 
^ fometimes avoided, even a$ it flies, by changing 
*^ otte's ground ^ little; for, when the wind -fometimes 
^^ blew away the fmoke, k was lb clear a fun-fliiny 
^ day, that we -could eafily perceive the i)ullets (that 
^^ were half-fpent) fall into the water, and from thence 
^^ bound up again among us, which -gives firfEcient 
*^ time ibr making a flep or two on any fide ; thou^ 
^* in lb fwift a motion, '^ 'haisS to judge well in 
<« -tdaot line xhe fcytlkt conws, which^ -if miftakcn, 
" may by wmoving co(ft a man ius life^ -inftead ttf fev- 
^ ing k." 

His 
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His bdxarvioar urns f<» favaufabty r<eprc(eafied h^ 
lord OflcHry, that he was advanced zo the comflMod 
lof the ii^Atheriiie^ due hcil ibcpad-rate jhcp in Abe 
^avy. 

He afrerAvacdsxaiiol ti)e£ajQaieat4^ jsodA oaoir 

manded k ss ccdaaeL The I»d-dbrces were feat dikom 
by ptrince JbLvper^;; and 4^^ Jived in the caoop very fih 
miliarly w^ SchombEcrg. He ivas theoi .a{$iohited 
CQlonel cf the old Holland regimmr,> tqgedier with dm 
own; and had the promise ofajgarter, -wjiich Jbjp ob- 
jtitinqd in his twenty-fifth year. |le w^ Jikcwiie inade 
-gentleaian of the bed-cham)ber« 

He afterwards went into 4:he Fre»ah fcnrice, to kmB 
jthc an of war under Turppne, but* ftaidimiyiiihott 
jtime. Being by the. duke of Mocunouth qppoikd M 
his pretenfions to the £x& croqp of hoxJe^uasdi^ h^ 
juQ return, made Monmoiath fuj^neded l^^the-dufae^sf 
York. He was jiot iong a£ter^ when ijbfi ^yedkf 
Alonmouth fell into difgiiioc^ recompenftd wkh Hoc 
lieutenancy of Yorkihij;^ and 4he goMOKxaamit 4£ 
JIuU, 

Thus fapidl^ iUd the make his wajr .both to mu^ 
iitaiy 4u4 oivil honour and .eBaplojjTADdiiQfij ycs^ h\§fy 
as he wasy he did not oe^b£t /his <ftudi«tf , JMIC Kt Jbttft 
cukivated poct73r ; ia wdiioh he wao& }»%t 'bMB «itl|r 
conrid6K;e4 ^^ u^ocmaonjjjr ,fti]£i4i 4f it j»e jmir "V^m^ 
is exported, .th^t, when ^ was :)iiet inot 'Manly jiearB 
4okli Jus jiQcomiBendation ad^raaoed Djfdm m idle 
laurel. 

. Xhe Moors bavh^ 'befiegod Ttrngj^r, jhe^mis/frat 
< J dSo). «i4l^ twQ thoftTand hmhi^ its^jeUcC j4l itamge 
jftory tis told of .danger w whioh be ikms inftentumaUf 
expoied iina )eak^ i{hi$>, m pmXf SJum)X^OtfvljtB^ 
loufy of the King) whofb health he therefore would 

X never 
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never permit at his tabic, till he faw hlmfelf in a fafer 
place. His voyage was profperoufly performed in 
three weeks, and the Moors without a conteft retired 
before him. 

In this voyage he compofed the Fifion; a licentious 
poem, fuch as was faihionable in thofe times, with 
little power of invention or propriety of fentiment. 

At his return he found the king kind, who perhaps 
had never been angry ; and he continued a wit and 
a courtier as before. 

At the fucceffloh of king James, to whom he was 
intimately known, and by whom he thought himfelf 
beloved, he naturally expefted ftill brighter fun-lhine ; 
but all know how foon that reign began to gather 
clouds. His expectations w^re not difappolnted ; h^ 
was immediately admitted into the privy-council, and 
made lord chamberlain. He accepted a place in th$ 
high commifSon, without knowledge, a^ he declared 
after the Revolution, of its illegality. Havii^ few 
religious fcruples, he attended the king to mafs, and 
kneeled with the reft ; but had no difpofition to re^ 
ceive the Romiih Faith, or to force it upon others ; 
for when the priefts, encouraged by his appearances of 
compliance, attempted to convert him, he told them^t 
as Burnet has recorded, that he was willing to receive 
inftrudtion, and that he had taken much pains to be- 
lieve in God who made the world and all men in it j 
but that he fliould not beeafily perfuaded that man wa^ 
quits f and made God again. 

A pointed fentence is beftowed by fucceffive tranf-. 
miflion on the laft whom it will fit ; this cei^re of 
tranfubftantiation, whatever be its value, was uttered 
long ago by Anne Aikew, one of the firft fufferers for 

thq 
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the Proteftant Religion, who, in the time of Henry 
VIII. was tortured in the Tower *; concerning which 
there is reafon to wonder ths^t it was not known tp the 
Hiftorian of the Reformation, 

In the Revolution he' acquiefced, though he did 
]aot promote it. There was once a deiign of affociating 
him in the invitation of the prince of Orange; but 
the earl of Shrewfbi^ry difcouraged the attempt, by 
declaring that; Mulgrave would never concur. This 
kipg William afterwards told him, and alked what he 
yrpyild haye done if the propofal had beeq made, Sir, 
faid'he^ I would have difcovered it to the king whom I 
tbenferved. Tp which King William replied, / cannot 
^lameyau. 

; Finding king James irremediably excluded, he voted 
for the eonjundtive fovereignty, up6n this principle, 
that he thought the titles of the prince and his confort 
^ual, and it would pleafe the prince their prote6kor 
to have a fliare in the fovereignty. This vote gratified 

* It is pofflble that this fentcnce might have been uttered both by 
Anne Alkew and the duke of Buckingham^ and been an original fen» 
tinaeat with both of them. Mr. Garrick once told me, that he and 
Quia went to fee the houfe at Twickenham, which Hudfon the 
Painter had then bought and furnifhed, and that Quin, contemplating 
its iituation on the bank of the river, the beautiful fcenes around it, 
the pidures, the ^rniture and general elegance of the dwelling, 
laid, ** Thefe are the things that make a death-*bed terrible," which 
Mr. Garrick admired as a fine moral fentiment, as it certainly is ; 
but it had been uttered before. The emperor Charles the fifth 
being at Veuice, and with the duke walking through the feveral 
.apartments of the palace there, and having viewed the {latues, pic- 
tures, and coftly furniture, with a deep and compofed melancholy 
Kclaimed : ** H«c funt quae faciunt invitos mori i^ Thefe are the 
things which make us unwilling to die. 

This itory I relate from an author whom Qnin can hardly be fup- 
; pofed to have ever read, an old divine of Cambridge. 

king 
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king Wniiam ; yet, cither by the king's diilnxft or Wf 
own difcontent, he lived fomc years without employ* 
ment.. He looked on the king with malevolence, and, 
if his vcrfcs or his profc may be credited, with con- 
t-cmpt. He was, notwichftanding this averfion or in- 
difference, made marquis of Normanby (1694); but 
ftill oppofcd tlie court on fome important queftions ; 
yet at laft he was received into the cabinet council^ 
with a penfion of three thoufand pounds. 

At the acccflion of queen Anne, whom he is faid to 
have courted when they wetie botl^ young, he wa^ 
highly favoured » Before her coronation (1702) ihe 
■Mjde him lord privy feal, and foon after Ipfd lieute-^ 
nant of the North-r}ding of Yorkfhire. He ivas then 
nataod oonMnifl^oner for tfeating with the Scots about 
the Unioo ; and was made next year ^rft duke of Nor« 
mmby, and then of Buckinghamfliipe, there being 
fu<pe6bed to be fomewherc g lat;ent c^im to the title of 
Bmckif^hom. 

Sooii aftef, becoming jealous of the duke of MarK 
boro^gh^ he rcTigncd the privy fcal, and joined the 
idifopncented Tories in a motion extremely offenfive cq 
the Qjjccn, for inviting the prince6 Sophia to En^and^ 
Tbe Queen courted him back with an offer no lefs than 
that of the chanccHorfliip ; which he refuiSed. He uo^r 
iretirod (pom Uu£iiefs, and built that houie in the Pack^ 
vAndi is now tiie Queen's, upon ground granted b^ 
the Crown. 

When the miniftry was chang^ (^7}<>)> he was 

mgdc lord duunbcrtaia of \\i^ bou&hfold^ and concuf* 

wd in nU tranfai£tions of ^t time, except that kii 

^endeavoured to protcdl the Catalans. After the Quccrfs 

de^h, he tecaaxc ^ cox^;mt pppoaent of (^ Court f 

andft 
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mi^ havii^ no public bufineis^ is fuppofed to ham 
amufed hiaddi by writing h4s two«trag^ies: He died 
February 14, 1 710-1 1 . 

He was thrice married ; by his two firft wives htf 
had no children : by his thirds who wasr the dduj^er 
of king James by the countefe of Dofchefter, and the 
widow rf the carl of Angtefey, he bad, befidcs ©thcv 
children that died early, a fon born ia 1 7 16, wha cBed 
in 1735, and put an end to the line of Sheffield* Ic 
is ob&rvable, that the Duke's three wives were all wi- 
dows. The Dutchefs died in 1 742, 

His charadter is not to be propofcd as worthy of 
imitation^ His religion he may be fuppofed to hav« 
Icaraed frMi Hobbes ; and his morality was fuch aa 
naturally proceeds from loofe opinions. His fentiments 
with refpedt to women he picked, up in the court of 
Charles ; and his principles concerning, property were 
fuch as a gaming-table fupplies. He was cenflired as 
covetous ^, and has been defended by an inftance of 

inattentioiv 

*i Backwardnefs in the payment of debts, 1$ one evidence of coye* 

touiheis, and that this was a part of the duke's chara^er may be in* 

ftrred ftom the following fbry, which was related to me by two 

diflSnvnt pedbns, at very remote periods : One of the woiicmea 

lempLdf^d in building the hoxrSe in the park, I think it wa$ Strong 

the n^on, had a large demand on the duke, which he could noc 

s him to diicharge* He therefore waited on him, and'bf 

V pMiQOt er other having decoyed him up to the leanbi heDf4fi 

Uow much he wanted money, and how often his gmcr had 

broken hta woixl, concUidkig- hie cpmplirinte with a aMoaoe, boDkcfl 

HMth tneath, that, anlefshts iraotillim were immediauly andr^on 

•le Qkic iatiffied, he would tumble him over the bjtfuOmde ; m^ 

Witb a beiinng reiblutton to make good his thrests ^ ieHsed^hioM^ 

the collar : the duke.upoit this- began to expoftu^mo^ %^ rtwt Ml 

eould not be fuppofed to htive any large fum about him, and fij^ 

"'ii^ jpurpQfe of payment muit go down into the houfe | but the 
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inattention to his aflfairs^ as if a ixian might not at otlce 
be corrupted by avarice ^nd idlcnefs. He is faid, how« 
ever^ to have had much tenderncfs, and to have been 
very ready to apologife for his violences of paflion. 

He is introduced into the late collection only as a 
poet ; and, if we credit the teftimony of his contem- 
poraries, he was a poet of no vulgar rank. But favour 
and flattery arc now at an end ; criticifm is no longer 
foftened by his bounties or awed by his fplendor, and^ 
being able to take a more fteady view, difcovcrs him 
to be a writer that fometimes glimmers, but rarely 
Ihines, feebly laborious, and at bcft but pre<ty. His 
fongs are upon common topicks ; he hopes, and grieves; 
and repents, and defpairs, and rejoices, like any other 
maker of little flanzas : to be great, he hardly tries ; 
to be gay, is hardly in his power. » 

In the Eday on Satire he was always fuppofed to 
have had the help of Drydcn. His Eflay on Poetry is 
the great work, for which he was praifed by Rofcom* 
mon, Dryden, and i^opc, and doubtlefs by many more 
whofe eulogies have pcrilhcd. 

Upon this piece he appears to have fet a high value ; 
for he was all his life improving it by fucceflive revifals^ 
fo that there is fcarcely any poem to be found of which 
the laft edition differs more from the firlh Amonglfc- 



roan was prepared for fiich an cxcufe, he produced pea ink 
paper, and compelled the duke to fign a draft on Child • ibop.fi) : 
the fum demanded ; then, dcfcending the ilairs, he bolted thedom 
that opened on the leads, leaving the duke a prifoner. As he palfeacl 
through the hall^ he told the Icrvants that the duke was upon tl»r^ 
,.]||di amufmg himfclf with the pi'of|)e6t, and Mould want one o/ 
ufcm in- half an hour. While that time was paifing, he got to the 
h»9^f^ and converted hia draft into money. 

Other 
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other changes, mention is made of fome compofitions 
of Drydf n, which were written after the firft appear- 
ance of the Effay/* 

At the time when this work firft appeared, Milton's 
fame was not yet fully eftablifhed, and dxerefore Taflb 
and Spenfer were fet before hiip. The two laft lines 
were thefc. The Epick Poet, fays he, 

. Muft above Milton's lofty flights prevail, 
Succeed where great Torquato, and where greater Spenfer 
fail. 

The lafi line in fucceeding editions was Ihortened, and 
the order of names continued ; but now Milton is at 
laft advanced to the higheft place, and the paflfage thus 
adjufted, 

Muft above Taflb's lofty flights prevail, 
Succeed where Spenfer, and ev'n Milton fail. 

Amendments are feldom made without fpme token of 
a rent : lofty does not fuit Tafl5> fo well as Miltpa 

One celebrated line feems to be borrowed. The 
Eflay calls a perfedt charafter 

A feultlefs monfter which the world ne'er faw. 

Scaliger in his poems terms Virgil fine labe monfirum. 
Sheffieid can fcarcely be fuppofed to have read Sca- 
liger's poetry; perhaps he found the words in a 
^quotaticm. 

Of this EflTay, which Dryden has exalted fo highly, 
it may be juftly faid that the precepts are judicious, 
Sometimes new, and often happily exprcflTed ; but there 
are, after all the emendations, many weak lines, and 
Ibme ftrange appearances of negligence ; as, when he 

gives the laws of elegy, he infifts upon connexion ■ 

and coherence j without which, fays he. 
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'Tis epigram, 'tis point, 'tis what )rou will i 
B'utf not aa cfegy, nor writ with ftill^ 
No Fancgyrick, nor a Coopcrli Wn. 

XVho would not fuppofe that Waller^s Pao^rkk smd 
Denbam^s Cooper^s HIU wete Elegjies ? 

HI&ver(es are often lafipid; bu& his memoirs arb 
Ihrcty and agreeable ; he had the pccf|pi[cuity and ele- 
gance of an hiftorian^ but not the fii^e and fancy of a 
poet. 
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MATTH EW PRIOR is one of thofe t)iat have 
burft out from an obfcuit original to^ great emi- 
nence. He was born July 2I, 1664, according Jto 
fbme, at Winburne in Dorfetfhire, of I know not what 
parents ; others fay that he was the fon of a Joiner of 
London : he was perhaps willing enough to leave his 
i)irth unfcttled*, in hope, like Don Qyixote, that the 
hiftorian of his a&ions might find him fome illuftrious 
tUiance. 

He is fuppofed to have fallen, by his father's death, 
into the hands of his uncle, a vintner near Charing*^ 

* The difficulty of fettling Prior's birth-place is great. In the 
Jt^tfter of his College he is called, at his adtniffion by the Prefident^ 
>IHattbiW Friar of f^iniurn in MMi^/rx ; -by hioifclf ncxi day, fififi* 
ll#itf Fri^r of Dwrfi^Jbire^ in which county, not in Middlefex, Win^ 
htn^ or Wimborm as it flands in the Fillare^ is found. When he 
-ftpod candidate for his fellowfliip, five years afterwards, he was xe- 
•gifleped again by himfelf as of Middlefix. The laft record ought to 
•i>e preferred, becaufe it wasniadc upon oath. It is obfervable, that, 
.as a native of Pf^imhorm, he is ftiled Filius Qeorgii Fri9r^ g^f^ofii 
not confidently with the common account Qf the mcanneft of hit 
•birth* 

Vox. III. K crols^ 
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crofs, who fent him for fomc time to Dr. Bufby at 
Weftminfter ; but, not intending to give him any edu- 
cation beyond that of the fchool, took him, when he 
was well advanced in literature, to his own houfe i 
where the earl of Dorfet, celebrated for patronage of 
genius, found him by chance, as Buniet relates, read- 
ing Horace, and was fo well plcafcd with his profici- 
ency, that he undertook the care and coft of his acade- 
mical ed6fcation; 

He entered his nimc in St. John's College at Cam- 
bridge in 1682, in his eighteenth year; and it maybe 
rcafonably fuppofed that he was diftinguiflied among 
his ^contemporaries. He became a Bachelor, as is ufual, 
in fouf vftars *; and two years afterwards wrote the 
poem 00 the Deity j irhich ftands firft in his volume. 

It is the eflabliihed practice of that College, to fend 
every year to the earl of Exeter fome poems upon fa- 
cred fub/e£ts, in acknowledgment of a benefafkion en- 
joyed by them from the bounty of his anceltor^ On 
this occafion were thofe verfes writ^n, which, though 
nothing is faid of their fucccfs, feem to have recom- 
mended him to fome notice ; for his praife of the couB- 
tcfs's mufic, and his lines on thcr famous pi&ure of 
Seneca, afford reafon for imagining that he was move 
or lefs converfant with that family. 

The fame year he publiihed the City Moufe and Coun- 
try Moufej to ridicule Dryddn's Hind and Panther^ in 
conjunftion with Mr. Montague. There is( a'ftoryf^ 
of great pain fuffered, and of tears flied, on this occa- 
liop, by Drydcn, who thought it hard that an eld man 
Jhould he Jo treated by thofe tQ whom he bad al'yotrfs been 
civiL By tales like thefe is the envy, raided by fupcriof 

'^ He was adnutted to hit Bachelor*! degree in 1666, and to bii 
iftcrsy by mandate, in zjOQ* f Speoce. 

abUitieS| 
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a1:)nities, every day gratified : when they are attacked, 
)evcry one hopes to fee them humbled -, what is hoped 
is readily believed, and wjiat is believdS is confidently 
told. Dryden had been more accuflomed to hoftilities, 
than that fuCh enemies Ihould break his quiet ; and if 
we can fuppofe him vexed, it would be haird to deny 
him fenfe enough to conceal his unea'finefs. 

The Gty M'jufe and Gntntry Moufe procured its au- 
thors more folid advantages thaa>the pleafurc of fret- 
ting Dryden ; for they Were both fpeedily preferred. 
Montague, indeed, obtained the firft notict^, with forrie 
degree of difcontent, as it feems, in Prior, who pro- 
bably knew that its own part of the performance was 
the beft. He had not, however^g^much reafon to com- 
plain;- for he. came to London, and qbtaindi fuch no- 
tice, that (in 1691) he was fent to the Ccngrefs afc 
The Hague as fccretary to' the embafly. In this affem-* 
bly of princes and nobles, to which Europe has per- 
haps ftarcely fecn any thing equal, w^s formed the 
grand alliance againfl Lewis ; which at laft did not 
produce efftfts proportionate td the Hiagnificfence of 
the trariladtlon. 

The conduit of Prior, in this fplendid initiatioii* 
into public tufmcfs, was fo pleafing to king William,' 
that he made him one of the gcntlen^en of •his bed- 
chamber'; and he is fuppofed to have pafled^fome of 
kh6 n^xt yeaf s in the qujet cultivatioh of literature and 
J)octry. 

The death of Queen Maty (in 1695) produced i 
ftibjedt for all the writers i pethaps no funeral was evet 
fo poetically attended. Dfyden, indeed, as t mart dil* 
countenanced and deprived, was filent ; t^jt fcarcely 
iuiy other mak<ir df verfes omitted to bring his tribute 

K 2 • #£ 
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of tuneful forrow. An emulation of elegy was iiniver- 
fal. Maria's praife was not confined to the EngUfti 
language, but fills a great part of the Mufa Anglican^. 

Prior, who was both a poet and a courtier, was toe 
diligent to mifs this opponunity of r€i^>e^ He wrote 
a long ode, which was prefented to the king, by wly)m 
it was not likely to be ever read. 

In two years he was fecretary to another cmbafly at 
the treaty of Ryfwick (in 1697) ; and next year had 
the fame office at the court of France, where he is faid 
to have been confidered with great diftindtion. 

As he was one day furveying the apartments at Vcr- 
failles, being fliewn the Viftories^of Lewis, painted 
by Le Bran, and afked whether the king of England's 
palace had any fuch Ifecorations ; The nkgnumenls of my 
Majler's aSionsy faid he, are to befeen every where but 
in his own houfe. The pictures of Le Brun are vxA only 
in themfelves fufficiently oftentatious, but were ex* 
plained by infcriptions fo arrogant, that Boileau and 
Racine thought it neceffary to make them more fimplc. 

He was in the following year at Loo with the kipig; 
from whom, after a long audience, he carried orders 
to England, and upon his arrival became under-fecrc- 
tary of ftate in the earl of Jerfey's office ; a poft which 
he did not retain long, becaufe Jerfey was removed j 
but he was foon made commiffioner of Trade. 

This year (1700) produced one of his longed and 
mod fplendid compofitions, the Carmen Seculare^ in 
which he exhaufts all his powers of celebration. I 
mean not to accufe him of flattery; he probaWf 
diought all that he writ, and retained as nauoh vera- 
city as can be properly exafted from a poet profefledly 
cncomialtic. King William fupplied cppi^is materuls 

for 
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for either verfe or profe. His whole life had been ac- 
tion, and none ever denied him the refplendent qua- 
Ikies of ftcady rcfolution and perfonal courage. He 
was really in Prior's mind what he reprefents him in 
his vcrfes ; he confidered him as a hero, and was ac- 
cuftomed to fay, that he praifed others in compliance 
with the falhion, but that in celebrating king William 
he followed his inclination. To Prior gratitude would 
diftate praife, which reafon would not refufe. 

Among the advantages to arife from the future years 
of William's reign, he mentions a Society for ufefol 
ArfSy and among them 

Some that with care true eloquence (hall teach. 
And to juft idioms fix our doul^ltful fpeech ; 
That from our writers diftant rwlms^may know 
The thanks we to our monarch owe, 
And fchopls profefs our tongue through every land. 
That had invok'd his aid, or blefs'd his hand. 

Tickell, in his Frofped of Peace <, has the fame hop» 
of a new academy : 

In happy chains our daring language boui>d, 
Shall fport no more in arbitrary found. 

Whether the fimilitude of thofe paffages which exhibit 
the fame thought on the fame occafion proceeded, from 
accident or Imitation, is not eafy to determine. Tic- 
kell might have been imprefled with his expectation 
by Swift's Propofalfor afcertaining the Englijh Language^ 
then lately publilhed. 

In the parliament that met in 1701, he was chofen 
fcprefentartive of Eaft Grinllead. Perhaps it was about 
this dmc that he changed his party j for nc voted for 
the impeachment of thofe lor^ls who h^ perfuaded 

K 3 the 
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the king tQ the Partition-treaty, a treaty in which he^ 
had himfelf been miiiifterially employed. 

A great part of queen Anne^s reign was a time jf 
war, in which there was little employment for negoti- 
ators, and Pifior had therefore leifure to make qr . to 
pollfli yerfes. When the battle of Blenheim called 
forth ajl the verfe-men. Prior, ajpong the reft, took 
care to fliew his delight in the increafing honour of his 
country by an Epiftle to Boileau. 

He publifhed, fopn afterwards, a volume of poems, 
Y^ith the encomiaftic character of his deceafed patron 
the duke of Dorfet : it began with tjbe College Ex- 
^rcife, and ended with the Nut-brown Maid. 

The battle of Rami Hies foon afterwards (in 1706) 
excited him to another effort of poetry. On this oc- 
cafion he had fewer or lefs formidable rivals ; and it 
would be not eafy to name any other compofition pro- 
duced by that event which is npw remembered. 

Every thing has its day. Through the reigns of 
William and Anne no profperous event pafled undigr 
nified by poetry. In the laft war, when France was 
difgraced and overpowered in every quarter of the 
globe, when Spain, . coming to her afliftance, only 
fbared her calamities, and the name of an Englilhmaa 
was reverenced through Europe, no poet was heard 
amidft the general acclamation ; the fame of our coun- 
fellors and heroes was intrufted to the Gazetteer. 

The nation in time grew weary of the war, and the 
queen grew weary of her minifters. The war was bur^ 
denfome, and the minifters were infolent. Harley and 
his friends began to hope that they might, by driving 
the Whigs from court and from power, gratify at once 
the qu^en and th^ people. There v/as now a call for 
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writers, who might convey intelligence of paft abufes, 
and Ihew the wafte of public money, the unreaibnable 
CmduS of the jJlUes^ the avarice of generals, the ty- 
ranny of minion$, and the general danger of approach- 
ing ruin. 

For this purpofe a paper called the Examiner wt% 
periodically publifhed, written, as it happened, by any 
wit^ of the party, and fometimes as is iaid by Mrs* 
Manley. Some are owned by Swift ; and one, in ridi- 
cule of Garth's verfes to Godolphin upon the lofs of 
his place, was written by Prior, and anfwcrcd by Ad- 
difbn, who appears to have known the author either 
by conje&ure or intelligence. 

. The Tories, who were now in power, were in hafte 
to end the war; and Prior, being recalled (ijio)to 
his former employment of making treaties, was fcnt 
(July 171 1) privately to Paris with propoiitiom of 
peace. He v;as remembered at the French court ; and, 
returning in. about a month, brought with him th<^ Ah\}6 
Gaultier, and M. Meihagcr, a miniflcr froni Fran//r, 
invefted with full powers. 

This tranfa&ion not being avowed, Mac.kay, the 
mafter of the Dover packet-boat, cither /jtzlfmily or 
ofEcioufly, feized Prior and hb aflV;ia*<!rj at Canfcr. 
bur}'. It is eafily fuppofed that they wtr'^ fcMm rtU^ufaL 

The negotiation was bei^n at PriorS houf:. v/li/rr^ 
the Queen's minifters met Mefr^ager (Scj;tt:).t;r /"v, 
171 1) and entered privately upon u-t: ^rcar h^finrf^. 
The importance of Prior appears fro^n the i^^u-vm 
made of him by St. John in hr> Jy'jtttr to tJic • ^uccu- 

'^ My Lord Treafurer moved, ajid all my U/ui^ 
*^ were of the (amc opinion, timt ! *r. ['tijr flu;ul<i be 
<« added to thofe who arc empowerci to (Iga ; %\$t rra» 

K 4 ** iuu 
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** fon for which is, bccaufe he, having pcrfonally 
** treated with Monfieur de Torcy, is the bcft witnefs 
** we can produce of the- fenfe in which the general 
^* preliminary engagements are entered into : befides 
** which, as he is the beft verfed in matters of tradtt 
**• of all your Majefty*s fervants who have been trufted 
** in this fecret, if you ftiall think fit to employ him 
** in the future treaty of commerce, it will be of con* 
** fequence that he has been a party concerned in con- 
** eluding that convention, which muft be the rule of 
^* this treaty/' 

The affembly of this important night was in fome 
degree clandeftine, the defign of treating not being yet 
openly declared, and, when the Whigs returned to 
power, was aggravated to a charge of high trealbn ; 
though, as Prior remarks ii\ his imperfeft anfwer to 
the Report of the Committee of Secrecy^ no treaty eve? 
was made without private interviews and preliminary 
difeuflionsi 

My bufinefs is not the hiftory of the peace, but the 
life of Prior. The conferences began at Utrecht on 
the firft of January (171 1-123, and the Englilh pleni- 
potentiarieijf arrived on the fifteenth. The minifters of 
the different potentates conferred and conferred ; but 
the peace advanced fo itowly, that fpeedier methods 
were found neceffary, and Bolingbroke was fent to 
Paris to adjuft differences with lefs formality ; Prior 
either accompanied him or followed him ; and aftdr his 
departure had the appointments and authority of -an 
ambaffador, though no public charafter. 

By fome miftake of the Queen's orders, the court 
of France had been difgufted ; and Bolingbroke fays in 
his Letter, " Dear Mat, hide the nakednefs of thy 
* " country^ 
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'* country, and give th#beft turn thy fertile brain will 
^' funulh thee with to the blunders of thy countrymen, 
•* who are not naiich better politicians thin the French; 
** are poets/' 

Soon after, the duke of Shrewfbuiy went on a formal 
embafiy to Paris, k is related by fioyer, that the in- 
tention was to have joined Prior in the fame commif- 
ikm, but that Shrewiburyjrefufed to be affociated with 4 
man fo meanly born. i^Prior ^ereforc continued to aft 
without a title till the duke returned next year to Eng- 
land, and then he affumed jphe ftyle and dignity of 
embafladoT. 

But, while he continued in appearance a private 
man^ he was treated with confidence by Lewis, who 
lent him with a letter to the Queen, written in favour 
of the eleftor of Bavaria. " I Ihall expedt,'* fays he, 
'* with impatience, the return of Mr. Prior, whofe con- 
^^ dud: is very agreeable to me." And while the Duke 
of Shrewfbury was ftill at Paris, Bolingbroke wrote to 
Prior thus: " Monfiegir de Torcy has a confidence in 
*^ you; make ufe of it, once for aU, upon this occa- 
*^ lion, and convince him thoroughly, that we muft 
** give a different turn to our parliament and our peo- 
^* pie, according to their refolutiou at this crifis." 

Priot's . public dignity nnd fplendour commenced in 
Auguft 1713, ^nd continued till the Auguft following; 
but I am afraid that, according to the ufuai t-ite of 
greatnefs, it was attended with p)me perplexities and 
mortifications. He had not- all that is cuflomarily 
given to ambaffadors : he hints to the Queen, in an 
impeife£k: poem, that he had no fervice of plate; and it 
appeared, by the debts which he contraded, that his 
remittances were not punctually made. 

3 On 
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On the firft of Auguft, 1 7 i4t enfued tSe downfall of 
the Tories, and the degmdation of Prior. He was re- 
called ; but was not able to return, being detained by 
the debts which he had fqynd it neceflary to contraA, 
and which were not difcharged befdie March, though 
his old friend Montague was now at the head of the 
treafury. .* '^ 

He returned then as fcon ^s he could, and was wel- 
comed on the 25th of \farch bj a warrant, but was, 
however, fuffered to live in his own houfe, under the 
cuftody of the meiTenger^ till he was examined before a 
committee of the Privy Council, of which Mr. Walpole 
was chairman, and Lord Coningiby, Mr. Stanhope and 
Mr. Lechmere, were the principal interrogators; who, 
in this examination, of which there is printai an account 
not unentertaining, behaved with the boifteroufnefs of 
men elated by recent authority. They are reprefented 
as afking qucftions fometimes vague, fometimes infi- 
dious, and writing anfwers different from thofe which 
they receivedw Prior, howev^ feems to have been 
overpowered by thak turbulence; for he confeffes that 
he figned what, if he had ever come before a legal 
judicature, he ihould have contradifted or explained 
away. The oath was adminiftered by Bofcawen, a 
Middlefex juftice, who at laft was going to write his at- 
teftation on the wrong fide of the paper. 

They were very induftrious to find fome charge againft 
Oxford ; and afked Prior, with great earneftnefs, who 
was prefent when the pitliminary articles were talked 
of or figned at his houfe ? He told them, that either 
the earl of Oxford or the duke of Shrewlbu.ry was ab- 
fent, but he could not remember which; an anfwer 
which perplexed them, becaufe it fuppUed no accufa^ 

^ion 
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tfon againft, cither. " Could any thmg be more ab- 
*^ furd,'* fays he " or more inhuman, than to propofe 
*^ to me a queftion, by the anfwering of which I might, 
*f according to them, prove myftlf a traitor ? And not- 
*^ withftanding ^hcir folemn promife, that nothing 
'^ which I could fay fliould hurt myfelf, I had no rea- 

. ^^ ion to truft them: fal' they violated that promife 
*^ about five hours after. However, I owned I was 
** there prefent. Whether this was wifely done or no 
^* I leave to my friends to determine/' 

When he had figned the paper, he was told by Wal- 
pole, that the committee were not fatisfied with his be- 
Jiaviour, nor could give fuch an account of it to the 
Commons as might merit favour; and that they now 
thought a.ftridter confinement necefTary than to his 
own houfe. " Here,'* fays he, ^^ Bofcawen played the 
^^ moralift, and Coning{by the chriftian, but both very 
*' aukwardly." The meffenger, in whofe cuftody he 
was to be placed, was then called, and very decpnily 
aiked by Coningfby, if bis houfe was fecured by baf s and 
bolts? The mefTenger' anfwered, .iVb, with aftoniih- 
pient; at which Coninglby very angrily iSid, Sir y. you 
mufi fecure this prifoner \ it is for the Jafety o^Jhe nation : 
if he efcapey you fhall anfwer for it. ^ 

. They had already printed their report; and ia this 
examination were endeavouring to find proofs. ^ ' ' 

^ He continued thus confined for feme time ; and Mr, 
Walpole (June lo, 1715) moved for an impeachment' 

!^^:. againil him. * What made him fo acrimonious does 

Xi6t^,appear : he was by nature no thirfter for blood. 

Prior was a week after committed to clofe cpftody, 

with orders that no per Ion fhouid be admitted: to fee him 

j^ifwf leav^from tb^ Speaker* 

When, 



when, two yeairs after, art AA of Grace W« paflW, 
fie" wjts excepted, and continued ftill in cuftbdy, which 
YHS Yi&A made lefs tedious by writing his JbM. He was, 
B6i)5rever, fdon after difcharged. 

He had now his liberty, but Mf had nortiing elfe, 
What^er the profit of his employments might have 
fefti, he hstd always fpent it 1 and at the age of flfty- 
threer wasr, with all his abilities, in danger of penury, 
Imittg^ yet no foUd revenue but from the fellowlhip 
of his college, which, when in his exaJtatiort he was 
cenfured for retaining it, he feid, he could live upon at 
hft- 

Being however generally kttown and eftecmed, he 

, was encouraged to add other poems to thofe which he 
hAA printed, and to publifli then! by fubfefiption. 
Ttie expedient fucceeded by the induftry of many 
ftiends, who circulated the propofals *, and the care of 
fome, v^hoy it is faid, withheld the money from him 
UMf he Ihould fquander it. The price of the volume 
Wa's two guineas; the whole colleftion was four thou- 
ftod ; to which loid Harley, the fon of the earl of Ox- 
ford, to wfibm he had invariably adhered, added an 
equal fum^r thepurchafe of Down-hall, which Prior 

* was to enjoy during life, and Harley after his deccafe. 
He Had now, what wits and phil<>fophers have often 
wiihed, the poWer of paffing the day in contemplative 
tranquillity. But it feems that bufy men fcldom live 
long in a ftate of quiet. It is not unlikely that his 
health declined. He complains of deafnefs ; for, (zy^ 
he, / uok little care of my eari while I was not fttre if mj 

. bead tms my own. ') 

Of any occurrences in his nemainiiig life I have 
found no account. In a letter to Swift, *^ I have,** 

* Swifc obtained Mtany Subfcriptidns for him in Ireland. 

fays 
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fays he, " treated la^y Harriot at Cambridge; (a 
*' Fellow of a College treat !) and fpoke verfes to her 
" in a gown aiid cap ! What, the plenipotentiary, fo 
*' far conoecned in the damned peace at Utrecht! the 
^' man that makii up half the volume of terfe profe, 
*^ that makes up the report pf the committee^^ fpeaking 
^^ verfes ! Sice/i, homofum** 

He died at Wimpole, a feat of the earl pf Oxford, on 
the eighteenth of September 1J21, jytid was buried in 
Weftminfter; where on a monument, for which, as 
the laft fiece of human vanity y he l^t five hundred 
pounds, is engravon this epkaph : 

Si|i Xemppris Hiftoriam me4ifatnti, 

J^ai^iatiin pbr^pens Fcbrii^ 

Qp^ri fipijl & Vitse filum abri^pit, 

8^t. i3^ An. Pom. i72i,^iat. j(jj7. 

Vir Exinaius 

SereniiliniLis 

Kpgi GuLiEj^Mo Rcgin?eque ^AB^iiB ^ 

in Qon jr^one Fflcderatorum 

H^gae anno 1690 celebrata, 

Qe^de (^ns Britannise Legatis 

' Turn iis, ^ 

Qji JWMIO 1697 Pacem Ryswicki cp^iSfeccrunt, 

Tym iis, 

Qui apud Gallo5,.a,nnis proxinais L^gationem obicruntj 

Eo4jqm ctiam isiano 1697 in Hib^rnia 

Sec.Reta|iius ; 

;Ncc ngm in utroqucHonor^bili confeflU 

Eorum, 

Qui anno i7QO^ordinai;uiis Commercii ncgotiis, 

Quiqueauup 171 1 dirigcodis Pprtorii rebus^ 

Ppcfidebant, 

COMMISSIONAKIUS; 

Poftrcmo 
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AbANNA 

i Feiieiffims meotoriac Reginl 

Ad LuDovicuM XIV Galli« Regem 

Miflus anno 171^ ^ 

De Pace fiabilienda, 

(Pace etianfhum durante 

Diuque ut boni jam omnes fperant duratara) 

Cum fumma poteftatc Lcgalus. 

MATTHiSUS PRIOR Armigcr; 

Qui 

Hos omnes^ quibus cumulatus eft, Titulos 

Jlumanitatis, Ingemi, Eruditionis iande 

Supcravit ; % 

Cui enim nafcenti feciles arriferant Mufa. 

Hilnc Puerum Schola hiclElegia pcrpolivit ; ■ 

Juvencm in Collegio Sti. Johannis 

Cantabrigia optimis Scientiis inftruxit; 

Virum deniquc auxit ; & perfccit 

Multa cum viris Principibus confuetudo j 

Ita nanus, ita inflitutus, 

A Vatum Choro avcUi nimquam potuit, 

Sed folebat faepe rcrum Civilium gravi«itcin 

J^moeniorum Literarum Studiis condire : 

£t cum omne adeo Poe^s genus 

Haui^l^infeliciter tentaret, 

Turn in Fabellis concinne lepideque tcxendk 

Mlrus Artlfex 

Nemincm habuit parent. 

ttsBc liberalis animi obieftamenta i 

Qiiam nuUo Illi labore conftiterint, 

Facile ii perfpexere, quibus ulus eft AmicI ; . 

Apud quos Urbanitatum & Leporum plenus 

Cum ad rem, quaecunque forte inciderat, 

Apte varie copiofcque alludcreti 
Ihtcrca nihil quaefitum, nihil vi expreflum 
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^' ^ Videbatur, 

-Sed omnia ultro efBuere, 
£t quafi jugi c fiftite affatim exuberare, 

Ita fuos tandem dubios reliquit, 
Effetne in Scriptis, Poeta Elegantior, 
An in Conviftu, Comes Jucundior. 

Of Prior, eminent as he was, both by his abilities 
and ftation, very few memorials have been left by his 
Contemporaries; the account therefore mull now be 
deftitute of his private charafter and familiar praftices. 
He lived at a time when the rage of party detefted all 
Which it was aay man*s int»eft to hide; and as little 
ill is heafd of Prior, i% is certain that not much was 
known- He was not ajraid of provoking cenfure ; for 
when he forfook the Whigs *, under whofe patronage 
he firft entered the world, he became a Tory fo ardent 
and determinate, that he did not willingly confort with 
men of different opinions. He was one^of the fixteen 
, Tories who met weeklyf and agreed to addrefs each 
other by the title of ^rol her; and feems to have ad- 
hered, not only by concurrence of political defigns, 
but by peculiar afFedion, to the earl of Oxford and his 
. family. With how %iuch confidence he was trufled, 
has been already told. ' 

He was howe.ver, in Pope's * opinion, fit only to 
make verfes, and lefs qualified for bulinefs than Ad* 
difon himfelf. This was furely faid without confider* 
ation. Addifon, exalted to a high place, was forced 
into degradation by the fenfe of his own incapacity ; 
Prior, who was employed by men very capable of ef« 
timating his value, having been fecretary to one em- 
balTy, had, when great abilities were again wanted. 
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the fame office another tiipe ; and was, after ^ much 
experience of his knowledge and dexterity, at laft fent 
to tranfadt a negotiation in die higbeft degree arduous 
and important; for which he was qualified^ among 
other requifites, in the opinion of Bolingbroke, by 
his influence upon the French mmifter, and by ikill 
in queftions of commerce above other men. 

Of his behaviour in the-lighter parts of life, it i3 
too late to get much intelligence. Ope of his anfwe^ 
to a boaftful Frencliman has been related, and to an 
impertinent he made another equally proper. During 
liis embafly, he fat at tly opera by % man^^who^ ia 
his rapture, accompanied with^his own voict.the prin* 
cipal finger. Prior fell to miling at the performer 
Viith all the terms of reproach that he could colleft^ 
till the Frenchman ceafing from his fong, began to ex- 
poftulate with him for his harfli cenfure of a man wha 
was confefledly the ornament of the flage. " I knomr 
*' that,'* fays the ambaflador^ " mais il cbanttfi haut^ 
** queje neffaurois vous entendr$i* 

In a gay French company, where every one fung s, 
little fong or ftanza, of which the burden was, Banrnf- 
fans la Melambolie ; when it catfie to his turn to fing, 
after the performance of a young lady that fat next 
him, he produced thefe extemporary lines : 

Mais celle voix, et ces beaux yeux, 
Font Cupidon trop dangcreux, 
Et je fuis trifle quand je cnc 
Banniifons la Melaucholie. 

Tradition reprefents him as willing to defcend from 
the dignity of the poec and the ftatefman to the low 
delights of mean company. His Chloe probably was 
fometimes ideal ; but the woman with whom he co- 
habited 
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habited was a defpiicable drab * of the loweft fp^cies* 
One of his wenches, perhaps Ghloe, while he was ab- 
Tent from his houfe, jftole his plate, and ran away ; 
^s was related by a woman who had been his fervant. 
Of this propenfity to fordid converfe I have feen an 
i^ccount fo ferioufly ridiculous, that it feems to deferve 
infertion -f-. 

*' I have been allured that Prior, after having fpent 
** the evening with Oxfordi Bolingbroke, Pope, and 
*' Swift, would go and fmoke a pipe, and drink a 
'5 bottle of ale, with a common foldier and his wife, 
^^ in Long- Acre, before he went to bed ; not from any 
*^ remains of the lownefs of his original, as one faid, 
*' but, I fuppofe, that his faculties, 

*'« ^Strain's to the height, 
** In that cclcftial colloquy fublimej 
" Dazzled and fpent, funk down, and fought repair." 

Poor Prior, why was he (ojlraincd^ and in fuch ivdnC 
of repair y after a converfation With men not, in the 
opinion of the world, much wifer than hiinfelf? 
But fuch are the conceits of fpeculatifts, vfhojrain 
their faculties to find in a mine what lies upon the 
furface. 

His opinions, fo far as the means of judging are 
left us, feem to have been right ; but his life was, it 
feems, irregular, negligent, and fenfual. 

PRIOR has written with great variety, and his va- 
riety has made him popular. He has tried all ftyles, 
from the grotefque to the folemn, and has not fo failed 
in any as to incur derifion or difgrace. 

* Spenccf f Richardfoniana. 

Vol. IIL L His 
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His works may be diftin€kly confidered as comprifing 
Tales, Love-verfes, Occafional Poems, Alma, aiul 
Solomon. 

His Tales have obtained general approbation, being 
written with great familiarity and great fpritelincfs : 
the language is eafy, but feldom grofs, and the num- 
bers fmooth, without appearance of care. Of thefe 
Tales there arc only four. The luidle ; which is in- 
troduced by a Preface, neither neceflary nor pleafing, 
neither grave nor merry. Paulo Purganti ; which has 
likewife a Preface, but of mofe value than the Tale. 
Hans Carvely not over decent ; and Protogenes and 
jipellesj an old ftory, mingled, by an affectation not 
difagreeable, with modern images. The Tcung Gen- 
tleman in Love has hardly a jufl claim to the title of 
a Tale. I know not whether he be the original author 
of any Tale which he has given us. The Adventure 
of Hans Carvel has paffed through many fucceflions of 
merry wits ; for it is to be found in Ariofto's Satires, 
and is perhaps yet older. But the merit of fuch (lories 
is the art of telling them. 

In his Amorous Effufions he is lefs happy \ for they 
are not didlated by nature or by paflion, and have 
neither gallantry nor tendernefs. They have the cold- 
nefs of Cowley, without his wit, the dull exercifes of 
a fkilful vcrlificr, refolved at all adventures to write 
fomething about Chloe, and trying to be amorous by 
dint of fiudy. His fidtions therefore are mythological. 
Venus, after the example of the Greek Epigram, aiks 
when ilie was feen naked and bathing. Then Cupid is 
jnijlaken ; then Cupid is di/anned; then he lofes his 
darts to Ganymede ; then Jupiter fends him a fummons 
by Mercury. Then Chloe goes a-hunting, with an ivcry 

quiver 
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Quiver graceful iit ber Jide ; Diana miftakeis her for one 
♦ttf her nymphs, and Gupid laughs at the blunder; All 
this is furely defpicable ; and even when he tries to ^St 
the lover, without the help of gods or goddeflcs, his 
thoughts are unafFefting or remotCi He talks not like 
d man of ibis w^rld. 

The greateft of all his ainorous effays is 'Henry tod 
Emma; a dull and tedious dialogue, which excites 
lieitherefteem for the man> nor tendernefs for the wo^. 
man. The example of Emma, who refolves to foUoW 
an outlawed murderer wherever fear and guilt fliall 
drive him> deferves no imitation ; and the experiment 
by which Henry tries the lady's conftancy is fuch as 
muft end either in infamy to her, or in dlfappointmeht 
to himfdf. 

His occafibnai Votths neceflarily lofl: part of theit 
value, as their occiiions, being lefs remembered^ rdifed 
l^fs emotion* Sotbe of theni, however, are preferved 
oy their inherent excellence* The burlefque of Boi- 
leau's Ode on Namur has, in fome parts, fuch airinefs 
and levity as will always procure it ireader^^ even 
among thofe who cannot compare it with the original. 
The Epiftle to Boileau is not fo happy; The Poems t6 
the King are now perufed only by young lludehts, who 
.read merely that they may learn to write ; and of the 
Carmen Secularey I cannot but fufpeft that I migfit 
praife or cenfure it by caprice, without danger of de- 
teftion; for who can be fuppofed to have laboured 
■through it ? Yet the time has beeii when this negledted 
work was fo poptilaf, that it was tranflated into Latin 
by no common mafteri 

His Poem on the battle of Ramillies is neceflafily 
tedious by the form of the ftanza : an uniform mafs of 

L 2 ten 
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ten lines, thirty-five times repeated, inconfequential . 
and ilightly conncdted, mull weary both the ear amlf 
the underftanding. His imitation of Spenfcr, which 
coniifts principally in I ween and Iwat^ without ex- 
elufionof btcr modes of fpecch, makes his poem nei- 
ther ancient nor modern. His mention of Mars and 
BeHoM^ and his comparifon of Marlborough to the 
Eagle that bears the thunder of Jupiter ^ are all puerile 
and unaffcfting ; and yet more defpicable is the long 
tale told by Lnvis, in his dcfpair, of Brute and Trojno- 
vante^ and the teeth of Qidmus, with his fimilies of the 
wven and eagle, and wolf and lion. By the help of 
fuch cafy fictions, and vulgar topicks, without ac- 
quaintance with life, and without knowledge of art or 
nature, 2 "poem of any length, cold and lifclefs like 
this, may be ealHy written on any fubjedt. 

In his Epilogues to Phadra and to Lucius j he is 
very happily facetious ; but in the Prologue before the 
Queen, the ix:dant has found his way, with Minerva^ 
Perfeus, and Andromeda. 

His Epigrams and Mghter pieces are, like thofe of 
others, fomctimcs elegant, fomctimes trifling, and 
fometimes dull ; among the l)eft are the Camelion^ and 
the epitaph on yohn and Joati. 

Scarcely any one of our poets has written fo much, 
and tranflated fo little : the vcrfion of Callimachus is 
fulhcicntly licentious ; the paraphrafe on St. l^ul's 
Exhortation to Charity is eminently bcautifuK 

Alma is written in profcflcd imitation of Hudibras, 
and has at leaft one accidental rclcmblance : Hudibras 
wants a plan, bccaufc it is left imperfect ; Alma is im- 
perfcft, bccaufe it Iccms never to ii.v;..^ had a plan- 
Prior appears not to have propofed to hinafelf any drift 

o« 
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<©r dcfigp, but to have written the cafual diftates of the 
• prefent moment. 

What Horace (aid when he imitated LuciUus might 
hb faid of Butler by Prior, his numbers w^re not 
'^imooth or neat : Prior excelled him in verfificationi 
hut he was, like Horace, inventors mnsr ; he h^d not 
Putler's exuberaQce pf matter and variety of iUuftca- 
tion. The fjpangles of wit which he could afford^ h^ 
fcnew how to polifli ; but he waited the bullion of his 
imafter. Butler pours out a negligent profufioa, cer- 
tain of the weight, byt carelefs pf the ftamp. Prior 
has comparatiydy little, but with that little he makes 
a fine ihew. Alma has many admirers, and was the 
- jonly piece among Prior's works of whidi Pope fald 
that he fliould wilh to be the author. 

Solomon is the work to which he entrufted the pro^ 
teftion of his name, and wjiich he expeftcd fiicceedi^ 
leg ages to regard with veneration. His afFeftion was 
natural ; it had undoubtedly been written with great 
labour j and who is willing to think that he has becft 
labouring in vain ? He had infufed into it much know* 
ledge and much thought ; had often polllhed it to ele- 
gance, often dignified it with fplendqqr, and fome-t 
times heightened it to fublimity : he peroeived in it 
many excellences, and did not difcovet that it wanted 
that withoiit which all others are of fmall avail, th^ 
power of engaging attention and alluring curiofity. 

Tedioufiiefe is the mod fatal of all faults; negli^ 
gences or errors are fingle and local, but tedioufnefs, 
pervades the whole ; other faults ^re cenfured and for- 
gotten, but the power of tedioufriefs propagates itfelf. 
He that is weary the firft hour is more weary the fe- 
WA^ ) as bodies fprced into motion, contrary to their 

L 3 tendencv^ 
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tendency, pafi more and more flowly through every 
fpcceffive interval of fpace. 

Unhappily this pcrniciqus failure is that which an 
author is leaft able to difcover. We are feldom tircr 
fome to ourfclves ; and the aft qf compofitio|i fills and* 
delights the mind with change of language and fuc- 
ceffibn of images ; every couplet when produced i$ 
new, and novelty is the great fource of pleafure. Per- 
haps no man ever thought a line fupqrfluous when he 
firft wrote it, or contracted his work till his eb\ilU« 
tions of invention had fubfided. And even if he ihould 
controul his defire of immediate renown, and keep his 
work nine years unpublilhed, he wilj be ftill the au- 
thor, ?nd ftill in danger of deceiving himfelf; and if 
he confults his friends, he will probably find men whp 
have more kindnefs than judgement, or mpfe fear to 
offend than defire to inftrudt. 

The tedioufiiefs of this poem pfoceeds not from tjip 
uniformity of the fubjedt, for it is fufiiqiently diverfi- 
fied, but from the continued tenour of the narration; 
in which Solomon relates the fugceflive viciflitudes of 
his own mind, without the intervention pf any other 
fpeaker, or the mention of ^y other agent, unlefs it 
be Abra ; the reader is only to learn what be thought, 
and to be told that he thought wrong. The event of 
t;ytry experiment is forefeen, and therefore the procefs 
is not much regarded. 

Yet the ivork is far from deferving to be neglefted. 
He that fliall perufe it will be able to mark many paf- 
fages, to which he may recur for inftruftion or de- 
light ; many froni which the poet may learn to write, 
gnd the philofbpher to reafon. 
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If Prior's poetry be generally confidered, hia praife 
will be that of corrednefs and induftry, rather than of 
compafs of comprehenfion, or a&ivity of fency. He 
never madfe any effort of invention : his greater pieces 
are only tiffues of common thoughts ; and his fmaller, 
which confift of light images or fingle conceits, are 
not always his own. I have traced him among the 
French Epigrammatifts, and have been informed that 
lie poached for prey among obfcure authors. The 
^bief nnd the Cordelier is, I ftippofe, generally con- 
fidered as an original produdtion; with how much 
juftice this Epigram may tell, which was written by 
Georgius Sabinus, a poet now little known or read, 
though once the friend of Luther and Melandhon : 

De Sacerdote Furem confolante. 

Quidam facrificus furem comitatus euntem 

Hue ubi dat fontes carnificina neci, 
0Ne fis moeftus, ait ; fumnii conviva Fonantis 

Jam cum coelitibus (li modo credis) eris. 
Hlc gcmens, fi vera mihi folatia praebcs, 

Hofpes apud fuperos fis meus oro, refert. 
Sacrificus contra ; mihi non convivia fas eft 

Duccre, jejunaus hacedo luce nihil*. 

What he has valuable he owes to his diligence and 
bis judgement. His diligence has juftly placed him 

* The epigram in the text is not the only one to which Prior ap- 
peal's to have been indebted on this occafion, for ia Owen's col- 
le£tion of Epigrams I meet with the following, which evidently 
fupplied Prior with a hint, of which he has not failed to avail himfeif. 

De Bardella, latrone Mantuano. 

Bardellam monnchus folans in morte latronem^ 

Euge, tibi in Coelo coena paratur, ait, 
Refpondit Bardella ; Hodie jejunia fervo ; 

Coenabis noftro, fi lubet, ipfe loco. 

L 4 amongft 
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ainongft the mofl: corre£i of the ERglifh poets ; and hci 
was one of the firft that refolutely endeavoured at cor- 
redtnefs. He never facrifices accuracy to haftc, nor. 
indulges himfelf in contemptuous negligence, or im-; 
patient idlenefs ; he has nq carelefs lines, or ent;^gled 
femiments ; his words are nicely friefted, and his 
thoughts fully expanded. If this part of his charafter 
fufFers any abatement, it muft be from the difpropor- 
tion of his rhymes, which have not always fufficient 
confonancc, and from the admiffion of broken lines 
into his Solo?non ; but perhaps he thought, like Cow- 
ley, that hemiftichs ought to be admitted into heroic, 
poetry. 

He had apparently fuch rcftitude of judgement as 
fecured him from every thing that approached to the 
ridiculous or abfurd ; but ks laws operate in civil 
agency not to the excitement of virtue, but the re- 
preflion of wickednefs, fo judgement in the operations 
of intelledk can hinder faults, but not produce excel- 
lence. Prior is never low, nor very often fublime. It 
is faid by Longinus of Euripides, that he forces him- 
felf fometimes into grandeur by viol^ce of effort, as 
the lion kindles his fury by the lafhes of his own taiL 
Whatever Prior obtains above mediocrity feems the. 
effort of ftruggle and of toil. He has many vigorous 
but few happy lines ; he has every thing by purchafe, 
and nothing by gift ; he had no nightly vifitations of 
the Mufe, no infufions of fentiment or felicities of 
fancy. 

His didtion, however, is more his own than that 

of any among the fucceffors of Dryden ; he borrows 

no lucky turns, or commodious modes of language, 

from his predeceffors. His phrafes are original, but 

1 they 
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jthcy are fbmetimes hqirflii as he inherited no elegan- 
ces, none has he bequeathed. His expreffion has every 
mark of laborious ftudy ; the line ieldom feems to have 
been formed at once ; the words did not conae till they 
were called, and were then put by ccmftraint into their 
places, where they do their duty, but do it fuilenly. 
In his greater compofitions there may be found more 
rigid ftatelinefs than graceful dignity. 

Of verfification he was not negligent : what he re- 
ceived from Dryden he did not lofe ; neither did he 
pcreafe the difficulty of writing by unneceflary fe- 
verity, but ufes Triplets and Alexandrines without 
icruple. In his preface to Sokmm he propofes fomc 
improvements, by extending the fenfe from one 
couplet to another, with variety of paufes. This he 
jias attenipted, but without fuccefs ; his interrupted 
lines are unpleafmg, and his fenfe as lefs diftinft is 
Jefs ftriking. 

He has altered the Stanza of Spenfer, as a houfe is 
filtered by building another in its place of a different 
form. With how little refemblance he has formed his 
pew Stanza to that of his matter, 4hefe fpecimens will 
fliew. 

SPENSER. 

She flying faft froni heaven's hated face. 
And from the world that her difcover'd widc^ 
Fled to the waftcfnl wildernefs apace, 
From Hving eyes her opt- n fhame to hide. 
And lurk'd in rocks and caves longunefpy'd. 
But that fair crew of knights, and Una fair. 
Did in that cattle afterwards at>ide, 
To reft themfelves, and weary powers repair. 
Where ftore they found of all, that dainty was aftd rare. 

PRIOR. 
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To the clofe rock the frighted raven flies,| 
Soon as the riling eagle cuts the air : 
The Ihaggy wolf tinfcen and trembling lies. 
When the hoarfe roar proclaims the lion near. 
Ill-flarr*d did we our forts and lines forfake. 
To dare our Britiih foes to open fight : 
Our conqueft we by ftratagcm fhould make : 
Our triumph had been founded in our flight. 
'Tis ours, by craft and by furprife to gain: 
*Tis theirs, to meet in arms, and battle in the plain. 

By this new Arudure of his lines he has avoided 
difficulties; nor am I fure that he has loft any of 
the power of pleafing; but he no longer imitates 
Spenfer. 

Some of his poems are written without regularity o^ 
meafures; for when he commenced poet, he had not 
recovered from our Pindarick infatuation; but he pro- 
bably lived to be convinced, that the effencj? of verfe is 
order and confonance. 

His numbers are fuch as mere diligence may attain; 
they feldom ofFenc^the ear, and feldom footh it; they 
commonly want airinefs, lightnefs, and facility ; what 
is fmooth, is not foft. His verfes always roll, but they 
feldom flow. 

A furvey of the life and writings of Prior may ex- 
emplify a fentence which he doubtlefs underftood well, 
when he read Horace at his uncle's ; the vejfel long re- 
tains the /cent which itfirjl receives. In his private re- 
laxation he revived the tavern, and in his amorous pe- 
dantry he exhibited the college. But on higher occa- 
fions and nobler fubjedts, when habit was overpowered 
by the neceflity of reflection, he wanted not wifdom as 
a ftatefman, nor elegance as a poet. 

5 C Q N. 
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ILLIAMCONGREVEdefcendedfrom 

a family in Staffordihire, of fo great antiquity 

that it plaims a place among the few that extend 

fheir line beyond the Norman Cpnqueft; and was the 

• fon of William Congreve, fecond fon of Richard Con- 

greve of Copgreve and Stratton. He vifited, once at 

lead, the refidence of his anceftors; and, I believe, 

more places than one are ftill fliewn, in groves and 

gardens, \vhere hp is related to have written his Old 

Paicbelor. 

Neither thte tfme nor place of his birth are certainly 

known; if the infcription upon his monument be true, 

)ie was born in 1672. For the place; it was faid by 

himfelf, that he owed his nativity to England, and by 

every body elfe that he was bom in Ireland. Southern 

mentioned hinji with fliarp penfyre, as a man that 

xneanly difowne4 his native country. The biographers 

aiSgn hiij nativity to Bardfa, near Le^ds in Yorkfliire, 

from the account §iven by himfejf, as they fiippofe, 

to Jacob. 

To 
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To doubt whether a man of eminence has told the 
truth about his own birth, is, in appearance, to be very 
deficient in candour; yet nobody can live long without 
Jcnowing that falfehoods of convenience or vanity,- 
falfehoods from which no evil immediately vifible 
enfues, except the general degradation of human tefti- 
mony, are very lightly uterred, and once uttered, are 
fuUenly iupportcd. Boileau, who defired to be thought 
a rigorous and ftcady moralift, having told a petty He 
to Lewis XIV. coptinued it afterwards by falfe dates ; 
thinking himfelf obliged in honour^ fays his admirer, 
to maintain whi^t, when he faid it, was fo well re- 
ceived. 

Wherever Congreve was bom, he was educated firft 
mt Kilkenny, and afterwards at Dublin, his father 
having fome military employment that ftfitioned him 
in Ireland : but after having paflcd through the ufual 
preparatory ftudies, as may be reafona^ly (uppofed^ 
witlj great celerity and fuccefs, his father thought it 
proper to aflign him a profeflion, by which fomething 
proper might be gotten ; and about the time of the 
Revolution fent him, at the age pf fixteen, to ftudy 
law in the Middle Teniple, where he lived for feverai 
years, but with very little attention to Statutes or 
Reports. 

His difpofition to become an author appeared very 
early, as he very early felt th^t force of imaginationjj 
and poflefled that copioufnefs of fentiraent, by which 
intelledlual plcalurc can be given. His firft perfor* 
mancc was a novel, called Incognita^ er Love and Dn/y 
reconciled: It is praifed \)y the biographers, who quote 
{ocai^ part of the preface, that is indeed^ for fxich a time 

of 
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iyf^Iife, uncommonJy judicious. I would rather praife 
it than read it. 

His firft dramatick labovur v^s the Old Batchlar; of 
which he fays^ in his defence againft Collier^ ^^ that 
^^ comedy was written^ as feveral know, fonne years bc« 
*^ fore it was a£ted. When I wrote h, I had littlp 
*^ thoughts of the ftage; but did it, to amufe myfelf 
" in a flow recovery from a fit of ficknefs. After- * 
^^ wards, through my indifcretion, it was feen, and in 
** fome little time more it was adled ; and I, through 
** the remainder of my indifcretion, fuffered myfelf to 
" be drawn in, to the profecution of a difficult and 
^* thanklefs ftudy, and to b« involved in a perpetual 
** war with knaves and fools/"^ 

There feems to be a ftrange affeftation in authors of 
appearing to have done every thing by chance. The 
Old Batchelor was written for amufement, in the lan- 
guor of convalefcence. Yet it is apparently compofed 
with great elaboratenefs of dialogue, and inceffant 
ambition of wit. The age of the writer confidered, it 
is indeed a very wonderful performance; for, whenever 
written, it was adted (1693) when he was not more 
dian twenty-one years old ; and was then recommended 
by Mr. Dryden, Mr. Southern, and Mr. Maynwaring. 
Dryden £iid that he never had feen fuch a firft play; 
bujt they found it deficient in- fome things requifite to 
the fucce& of its exhibition, and by their greater 
expedience fitted it for the ftage. Southern ufed to 
relate of one comedy, probably of this, that when 
-Congreve read it to the players, he pronounced it fo 
"Wretchedly, that they had almoft rejedted it; but they 
\vere afterwards fo well perfuaded of its excellence. 
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that, for half a year before it was a&ed, the manager 
allowed its author the privilege of the houfe. 

Few playsl have ever been fo benefidal to the writer; 
for it procured him the patronage of Halifex, who im- 
mediately made him one of the commiflioners for licenf- 
ing coaches, and foon after gave him a place in the pipe- 
office, and another in the cuftoms of fix hundred 
ipounds a year. Congreve's converfation muft furely 
have been at lead equally pleafing with his writings. 

Such a comedy, written at fuch an age, requires 
fome confideration. As the lighter fpecies of drama- 
tick poetry profefles the imitation of common life, of 
real manners, and daily incidents, it apparently prefup- 
pofes a familiar knowledge of many charafters, and ex- 
aSt obfervation of the paffing world; the difficulty 
therefore is, to conceive how this knowledge can be 
obtained by a boy. 

But if the Old Batcbelor be more nearly examined^ 
it will be found to be one of thofc comedies which 
may be made by a mind vigorous and acute, and 
furnifhed with comick charafters by the perufal of 
other poets, without much adtual commerce wirh 
mankind. The dialogue is one conftant reciprocation 
of conceits, or clafli of wit, in which nothing flows 
neceflarily from the occafion, or is didated by nature. 
The charadters both of men and women are eithet 
iiftitious and artificial, as thofe of Heartwell and the 
Ladies ; or eafy and common, as Wittol a tame idiot, 
Blvff a fwaggering coward, and Fondlewife a jealous 
puritan; and the cataftrophe arifes from a miftake not 
very probably produced, by marrying a woman in * 
ma&. 

Yet 
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Yet this gay comedy, when all thefe dedudtions are 
made, will <lill remain the work of very powerful 
and fertile faculties: the dialogue is quick and 
fparkling, the incidents fuch, as feize the attention, 
and the wit fo exuberant that it o^er4nforms its tem^ 
tnenU 

Next yeafl- he gave another fpecimen of his abilities 
in The Double Dealer y which was not received with 
equal kindnefs. He writes to his patron the lord Hali- 
fax a dedication, in which he endeavours to reconcile 
the reader to that which found few friends among the 
audience. Thefe apologies are always ufelefs ; de guf- 
tibus non e/i difputandumi men may be convinced, but 
they cannot be pleafed, againft their will. But though 
tafte is obftinate, it is very variable, and. time often 
prevails when arguments have failed. 

Queen Mary conferred upon both thofe plays the 
honour of her prefence; and when fhe died, foon after, 
Congreve teftified his gratitude by a defpicable efFufion 
of elegiac paftoral ; a compofition in which all is un- 
natural, and yet nothing is new. 

In another year (1695) his prolific pen produced 
Love for Love; a comedy of nearer alliance to life, and 
exhibiting more real manners, than either of the for- 
mer. The character of Forejight was then common. 
Dryden calculated nativities ; both Cromwell and king 
William had their lucky days ; and Shaftefbury him- 
felf, though he had no religion, was faid to regard 
predictions. The Sailor is not accounted very natural, 
but he is very pleafant. 

With this play was opened the New Theatre, under 
the diredtion of Betterton the tragedian; where he ex- 
liibited two years afterwards (1697) The Mourning 

Bride, 
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Bridty a tragedy, fo written as to fhew him fuffici- 
totly qualified for either kind of dramatick poetry. 

In this play, of which, when he afterwards revifed 
it, he reduced the verfification to greater regularity, 
there is more buftle than fentiment; the plot is bufy 
iuui intricate, and the events take hold on the atten- 
tion; but, except a very fdw paffages, we are rather 
amufcd with noife, and perplexed with ftratagem,; 
than entertained with any true delineation of natural 
charafters. This, however, was received with more 
benevolence than any other of his w6rks, and ftill 
continues to be aftcd and applauded. 

But whatever objefitions may be made either to his 
comic or tragic excellence, they af c loft at otice in the 
blaze of admiration, when it is remembered that he 
had produced thefe four jJlays before he had pafled his 
twenty-fifth year ; brfore other men, even fuch as are 
fome t'lTic to ihine in eminence, have pafled their pro- 
bation of literature, oJ- prefumc to hope for any other 
notice than fuch as is beftowcd on diligence and en- 
quiry. Among all the efforts of early genius which 
literary hiftory records, I doubt whether any one can 
be produced that more furpalies the common limits of 
nature than the plays of Congreve. 

About tills time began the long- continued contro- 
verfy between Ci)llier and the poets. In the reign 
of Chiirl'.^s the FIrft the Purlt.ms had raifed a violent 
clamour a^rainft the drama, which thev confidcred as 
an entertainment not lawful toChriftians. an opinion 
held by them in common with the churcii of Rome ; 
and Prv^nne pu])Vi{hcd Hijlrio-ma/lix^ a huge volume, 
in which ftage plays were cenfured. The outrages and 
crimes of the ]-uritans brought afterwards tlieir whole 

fyftcin 
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jjy^cnl of doftrifte iflto difrepute, and from the Refto- 
ksciofi the poets Md tlie {>layers wer6 left M quiet; for 
b^ bave ttokfftcd thom would hare htd the a{>pearance 
1^ teodeo^y tb puHtdnieal malignity; 

This da&ger> however^ was worti away by time; and 
ColUer, a fierce ahd implacable Nonjuror, knew that 
m attack ilpott the th&itre #otild never ihake him fuf- 
|)e£t6d for a pviritani he therefore (1698) publilhed 
AJh$rt VieU^f the Immorality and Profanenefs of the En- 
jglifl^ Sia^i^ 1 believe with no other motive than religx- 
l»us 2eal and heneft indignation> He was formed for 
a cotitrowrtift; with fufficient learning; with diftion 
Vehement and pointed^ though often vulgar and incor- 
l^&i ^th unconquerable pertinacity; with wit in the 
ini^ft degree keen and farcaftick; and with all thofe 
{>owers exalted and invigorated by juft confidence in 
hi$ cau&» ^ 

Thus qujflified, and tkus iheited, ke Walked out to 
battld^ and aflailed at obce moft of the living writers, 
from Drydeii to Durfey. His onfet was violent : thofe 
palTages, Which while they ftood fingle had paffed 
With littk ttoti^^, Whdn they were acaimulated and ex- 
^ofed together, excited horror; the wife and the pious 
eaught the alarm, and the nation wondered why it had 
fo long fuffered ir^eligion and licentioufiiefs to be 
openly taught at the publick charge. 

Nothing now remained for the poets but to refift or 
fly. Dryden's confcience, or his prudence, angry as 
lie was, withheld him from the conflidt; Congrevc 
and Vanbhjgh attempted anfwers. Congrevc, a very 
young man, elated with fuccefs, and impatient of cen- 
fure, affumcd an air of confidence and fecurity. His 
chief artifice of controverfy is to retort upon his adver- 
Vol, III M fary 
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fary his own words; he is very angry, and, hoping to 
conquer Collier with his own weapons, allows himfelf 
in the ufe of every term of contiunely and contempt ; but 
he has the fword without the arm of Scanderbeg; he 
has his antagonift's coarfenefs^ but not his ftrengtL 
Collier replied; for conteft was his deligKt, he was 
not to be frighted from his purpofe or his prey. ^p 

The caufe of Congreve was not tenable; whatever 
glofTes he might ufe for the defence <y palliation pf 
fiagle paflages, the general tenour and tendency of his 
plays mull always be condemned. It is acknowledged, 
with univerfal convidtion, that the perufal of his worlds 
will make no man better; and that their ultimate ef- 
fect is to reprefent pleafure in alliance lyith vice, and 
to relax thofe obligations by which life ought to be re- 
gulated. 

The ftage found other acfvocates, and the difpute 
was protradted through ten years; but at laft Comedy 
grew more modeft ; and Collier lived to fee the reward 
of his labour in the reformation of the theatre. 

Of the powers by which this important viftory was 
atchieved, a quotation from Love for Love, and the re- 
mark upon it, itiay afford a fpecimen. 

Sir Sampf. SampforCs a very good name; for your 
Sampfom were Jlrong dogs from the beginning. 

Angel. Have a care — If you remember^ the Jirongifl 
Savipfon of your name fulld an old houfe over bis bead at 
lajl. 

"Here you have the Sacred Hiftory burlefqued;; 
" and Sampfon once more brought into the houfe of 
*" Dagon, to make fport for the Philiftines T' 

Congreve's laft play was The Way of the World} 

which, though as he hints in bis dedication it was 

7 written 
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Ivtitten with great labour and much thought, was re- 
ceived with fo little favour, that, being in a high de«» 
^e6 oflended and difgti{ted, he refolved to commit 
liis quiet and his fame no mote tothe caprices of a& 
"audience. 

* From this timr* his life <5eafed to be puWick ; he 
lived for himfelf and for his friends ; and among his 
firidids was able to narne every man of his time whom 
wit and elegince had raifed to reputation. It may be 
therefore reafonably f\iippofed that his manners were 
polite, isiiid hii cohverfation pleafing. 

He feems not to have taken much pleafure in writing, 
As he contributed nothing to the SpeOator^ and only 
T)ne paper to^e T^Atler^ though publilhed by men with 
Whom he might be fuppofed willing to aflbciate ; and 
chough he lived many years after the publication of 
his Mifcelkneous Poems, yet he added nothing tb 
them, but lived oh in litef^ry indolence ; engaged in 
tio controverfy, contending with no rival, neither fo- 
liciting flattery by publick commendations, nor pro- 
voking enmity by malignant criticifin, but pafling his 
time among the gre^t and fplendid, in the placid en- 
joyment of his fame and fortune. 

Having o^yed his fortune to Halifax, he continued 
always of his patron's party, but, as it feems, with- 
out violence or acrimony ; and his firmncfs was natu- 
rally efteemed, as his abilities were reverenced. His 
fecurity therefore was never violated ; andf when, upon 
the extrufion of the Whigs, fome interceffion was ufed 
left Congreve ihould be difplaced, the earl of Oxford 
made this anfwer : 

** Nod obtufa adeo geftamus peftora Poeni, 

*• Nee tam avcrfus equos l'yri4 fol jungit ab urbc/* 

M z He 
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He that was thus honoured by the adverie ptttfi 
xnight naturally expe£t to be advanced when his friends 
returned to power, s^id he was accordingly D[^de (e* 
cretary for the ifland ef Jamaica ; a {)kce, I fuppofe, 
without truft or care, but which, with his poft in the 
<€uftoms^ ii {ai4 to have affi)rded him twelve hundred 
jpunds a year* 

His honours were yet far greater than ]^is profits. 
Every, writer mentioned him with rcfpe<9t;.; apd^ among 
other teflimonies to his merit, Steele made him the 
patron of his Mifcellany^ axkl Pope infcribed to him , 
his tranflation of the Iliad. 

But he treated th^ Mufes with ingratitude ; for, 
having long converfed familiarly with Ifee great, he 
wiihed to be confidered rather as a man of £aibioo than 
of wit ; and, when he received a vifit from Voltaire, 
4ifgufted him by the defpicable foppery c^ deiiringto 
be coniidered not as an author but a gentleman ; to 
.which the Frenchman replied, " that if he had been 
*> only a gentkma^^ he Ihould not have come to v^ 
"him/^ 

In his retirement he may be fuppofed to have ap- 
plied himfelf to books ; for he difcovers more literat- 
ture than the poets have commonly attained. But his 
.ftudies were in his latter days obftru£ted by catarads 
in his eyes, which at laft terminated in biindnefs* This 
melancholy ftate was aggravated by the gout, for which 
he fought relief by a journey to Bath ; but, being over- 
turned in his chariot, complained from that time of a 
pain in his fide, and died, at his houfe in Surrey^ftrcet 
in the Strand, Jan. 29, 1728-9. Having kin in ftate 
in the Jerufalem-chamber, he was buried in Weftmin- 
fter-abbey, where a monument is erefted to bis me- 
mory — 
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ibory by Henrietta dutchefs of Marlborough^ tp whom^ 
fbrreafoiis either not knowa or not mentioried, he bd- 
<}Uea(!hed a legacy of about ten thoufahd poutids * ; the 
accumulation of attentive parfimony, which, though 
to her fuperfluous and ufelefs, might have given great' 
^ffiftance to the ancient family from which he defcfend* 
jed, at that time by the imprudence of his tektion 

reduced to dijBlcylties aiid diftrefs. 

■* 

CONGREVE has merit of the higheft kind j he 
is an original writer, who borrowed neither the models 
of his plot; nor the manner of his dialogue. Gf his 
plays I cannot fpeak diflindly ; for fince I infpefted 
them many yoRurs have pafled ; but what remains upon 
my memory is, that his charafters are commonly fidti* 
fious and artificial, with very little of nature, and not 
much of life. He formed a peculiar idea of comick 
excellence, which he fuppofed to confift in gay remarks 
and unexpefted anfwcrs*; but that which he endea<» 
Toured, he feldom failed of performing. His Icenes ex- 

* Of th6 (riendQiip which thi$ lady entertained for Mr. Congreve, 
an Mttple tisfiin^uBy is |»iveh in the ini'cnption on his monumeiit. It 
is (aid that ihe caufed an efiigy of him to be made in wa?;, wh^ch 
^ {^t upon her toilet, and delighted to gaze on. 

His pi^^ure, as ^ member of the Kit-cat^club, was painted by 
Kneller I and witti tl^ red was hung up in th/t dining-^room of 
old Jacob Tonfon's houfe in the Strand. One day the duchefs 
flopped there, and alighting from her carriage, afked to lee it : 
\King {hewn up flairs, (he difmifTed the fervant, defirin^ to be Icfc 
alone, and after fome flay came idovvn and drove away. In a 
ihort time afterwards, it was dHcovercd that the picture was mifling, 
being taken out of the frame { upoi^ which Jacob immediately went 
to the duchefs, atMl got it returned, and, to prevent any fuch attempt 
for the future, he built a room in his houfe at Barnes m Surrey, 
and removed the pi£hircs thither. This flory was related by the late 
Mf* fticha|4 TojifoD to a friend of mine, who told it>iiie. 

M 3 hibit 
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hlhit not mydi of humour, imagery, or paffioa^ 
his perfcmages ^e a kiud of mteUe^ual gladiators j. 
every fentence is to ward or ftrike; the cont^ of 
imartnefs b n^vet intermittedi'i his wit is. a meteor 
playing to and frawith alternate corufcations^ His; 
comedies have therefore^ ia fome degree, the ope-t 
ration of tragedies ; they furprife rather than ^vert^ 
and raife admiration oftener than merriment. But they 
are the works of a mind replQtQ with images, and 
quick in combination* 

Of his mifbellaneous poetry, I cannot iky any thing 
very favourable* The powers of Congreve fcem to 
defert him when he leaves the ftage, as Antaras was. 
no longer ftrong than when he could tou^the ground. 
It cannot be obferved without wonder, that a mind fa 
vigorous and fertile in dramatick cpmpolitions ihould 
on any other occaiion difcover nothing but impotence 
and poverty. He has in thefe little pieces qeither ele-. 
vation of fancy, feleftion of language, nor ikill in ver-- 
fification : yet, if I were required to feledt from the 
whole mafs pf Englifh poetry the moft poetical pa^-- 
graph, I know not what I cpu^ prefer tp an excIanAa^^ 
tion in The Mourning Bride ; 

Almeria, 
It was a fiuxcyM noife ; for all is hufli'd. 

It bore the accent of a human voice. 

Almehia. 
It was thy fear, or elfc fomc tranfient wind 
Whiftling thro* hollows of this vaulted iflc ; 
We'll liften--. 

l^BONORA^ 
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Leonora* 

Hark! 

Almeria. 
No, all is hufli'd, and ftill as death.— 'Tis dreadful i 
How reverend is the fece of this tall pile ; 
Whofe ancient pillars rear their marble heads. 
To bear aloft its arch'd and ponderous roof. 
By its own weight made ftedfaft and immoveable. 
Looking tranquillity ! It ftrikes an awe 
And terror oh my aching fight ^ the tombs 
And monumental caves of death look cold, 
And (hoot a chilnefs to my trembling heart. 
Give me thy hand, and let me hear thy yoicc ; 
Nay, quickly fpeak to nie, and let me hear 
Thy voiq^Tirmy own affrights me with its echoes. 

He who reads thofe lines enjoys for a moment the 
powers of a poet ; he feels what he remembers to have 
felt before, but he feels it with great increafe of fen- 
fibility ; he recognizes a familiar image, but meets it 
again amplified andnexpanded, embellilhed with beauty, 
and enlarged with majefty. 

Yet could the autlior, who appears here to have en- 
joyed the confidence of Nature, lament the death of 
queen Mary in lines like thfe : 

The rocks are cleft, and new-dcfcending rills 
Farrow the brows of all th* impending hills. 
The water-gods to floods their rivulets torn, 
And each, with ftreaming eyes, fupplies liis wanting wrn. 
The Fauns forfake the woods, the Nymphs the grove, 
And round the plain in fad diftraftions rove : 
In prickly brakes their tender limbs they, tear. 
And leave on thorns their locks of golden hair. 
With their (harp nails, themfelves the Satyrs wound, 
And tug their ftiaggy beards, and bite with grief the 
gifound, 

M 4 Lo 



Lq Pan himfelf^ beneath a blafttd oak» 

Deje£ted lies, his pipe in pieces broke* 

See Pales weeping too, in wild drfpair. 

And to the piercing winds her bo.rom bare. 

And fee yon fading myrtle, where appears 

The Queen of Love, all bath'd in flowing tears ; 

See how (he wrings her hands, at^d heats her breaft^ 

And tear^ h^r ufelefs girdle from her waift ; 

Hear the fad murmurs of her (ighing doves I - 

For grief they (igh, forgetful pf their loves. 

And many years after, he gave no proof that timt had 
improved liis wifdom or I\is wit ; fpr, pp the death o^ 
the marquis of Biandfprd^ this was his fong : 

And now the winds, which had fo lo{^J|pen ilUUf . 
Began the fvyeliiog air with fighs to fill : 
The watcr-nyitipha, who motioolcfs remainM, 
Like images of ice, while fhc complain'd, 
Now Ipos'd their ftreams : as when defccnding raina 
Roll the {leep torrents headlong o*er the plains. 
The pront cfeation, who fo long had gaz*d. 
Charm -d with her cries, ^nd at her grieff aixiaz'd# 
Began to roar and bowl with horrid ytil^ 
Difmal to hear, ai\d terrible to tell ; 
Nothing but groans and l^ghs w^re hcar4 around. 
And Echo multiplied each tnournfui found. 

In both thefe funeral poems, when he has yelled out 
m^ny/yllab/es of fenfelefs dolour, he difmifles his rcj^der 
with fcnfekfs confolation : from the grave c;f Paflor^ 
rifes a light tfiat forms a ilar; and where Amajryllis 
wept for Amyntas, from every tear fprung up 9 viokt. 
But William is his hero, and. of William he will 
f-ng; ' ^ , 

The hovering winds on dowmy wings fhaU wait around. 
And catch, and waft to foreign lands, the flying found. 

h 
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It jcannot but be pro|)er tf> fhtw wbat they IhaU ^vf 
|tp catch and carry : 

?Twa8 r>ow, wljcn flowery hwns t|je profpeflt made, 

Apd flpwing brooks btneath ? fortft fliadc, 

A lowing heifer/ iovelicft of fhe herd, 

Stood^^^ding l^y ; ^bile two fierce bulls prepared 

Tjieir ariped heads for fight ; by fate of war to prove 

The viflpr wprthy of the fair-one's love, 

yrithought piief^e of wh^t met next my view ; 

]For foon i^^ fliady fcehe wfthdrew. 

And np^, fqr woods, and fields, and fpringing flowers^ 

Bchol^ a town ^ife, bblwark'd with walls and loftf 

to^iyers ; 
Two rival armif ^ all the plain o^erfpread, 
^ach ifi ^Ulia rangM, arid fhinihg arms array'd j 
With eag^r eyes beholding botTi from far, 
Namur» the prize and miftrefs of the war. 

^he Binl^ gf ibe Mufe is a miferable fiftion. One 
gpod line it has^ which was borrowed from Drydea. 
The CQoludipg yerfes are thefe : 

This faid, no iporig reKjain'd. Th* ethcrial hoik 
Again imptpipot crowd the cryftal coaft. 
The faAer, ppw, withir> his fpacious hands, 
^ncompafs'd ali the mingled mafs of feas and lands ; 
And, having fieay'd aloft the ponderous fphere, 
He WncVd the world to float in ambient air. 

Of his irregular poems, -that to Mr$. Arabella Huitt 
^eenis to' be thg beftf : his ode for Cecilia's Day, 

however, 

* Mrs, Afabetl^ Hunt was celebrated for her beauty, but more 
for hfiT fioc voice and exquifite hanid on the lute : many of the fong» 
of Blow and Purcell were compofed for ^er. She taught the Princeft 
Anne of Denmark to fing, and was much favoured by Qiieen Mary, 
yrho, for the fake of having Mrs. Hunt near her, beltowed on her 
^employment about her perion, and. would frequently be enter- 
^ ■; ' ' tuined 
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however^ has (bme lines which Pope had in hi$ mkid 
vrhen he wrote his own. 

His imitations of Horace are feebly pataphraftical^ 
and the additions which he makes are of little value» 
He fometimes retains what were more properly omit- 
ted^ as when he talks of vervain and gums to propi^ 
tiate Venus. 

Of his tranflitions, the fatire of Jnvenal was written 
very early, and may therefore be forgiven^ though it 
have not the maffincfs and vigour of the original. 
In all his veriions ftrength and fpritelinefs are want-^ 

tained with her performanoe, even of common popular foogs ^ of 
which inclinatioa the following anecdote may ferve as a proof* 
The Queen, one afternoon, being defirous to hear mufic, ient to 
Mn Goflling, then a pried of her chapel, who had a very fine baf& 
voice, and alfo to Mrs. Hunt and Purceil, with a requeft to attend 
her. They obeyed it ; and Mrs. Hunt and Mr. Gofiiing inxxg feveral 
compofitions of Purceil, who accompanied them on the harpfichord«. 
At length the Queen, beginning to grow tired, aiked Mrs. Hunt if 
ihe could not fing the old Scots ballad •* Cold and raw.** Mrs. 
Hunt anfwered yes ; and iiing it to her lute. Purceil was all this 
while fitting at the harpfichord unemployed, and not a little nettled 
at the Queen's preference of a vulgar ballad to his mufic ; but, feeing 
her majefty delighted with this tune, he determined that flic fliould 
hear it upon another occafion*; and, accordingly, in the next birth- 
day fong, viz. that for the year 1692, he compofed an air to the 
words, ** May her bright example chace vice in troops out of the 
*^ land,'* the bafs whereof is the tune to Cold and raw. It is 
printed in the fecond p?rt of the *• Orpheus Britannicus,** and is 
note for note the fame with the Scots tune. Gen. Hift. of the Sci- 
ence and Pra6lice of Mufic, Vol. IV. page 6. in not. 

Mrs. Hunt had the misfortune to be married to a man who ought 
to have continued for the whole of his life in a (late of celibacy. 
Neverthelefs (he lived irreproachably, and maintained the chandler 
of a modell and virtuous woman. She died on the 26th of Decem- 
ber, 1705. Kneller painted her, and from his pifture Smith 
fcr^^ped one of his fined mezzotintos. 

ing: 
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Ing : his Hymn to Venus, from Homer, is perhaps 
the bed. His lines are weakened with expletives, and 
his rhymes are frequently imperfedt. 

His petty poems are fcldom worth the coft of cri- 
ticifm; fottietimes the thoughts are falfe, and'fome* 
times common. In his vcrfes on lady Gethin, the 
latter part is an imitation of Dryd^n's ode on Mrs. 
Killigrew ; and Doris, that has been fo lavilhly flat- 
^red by Steele, has indeed fome lively ftanzas, but 
the expreffion might be mended ; and the moft ftriking 
part of the charafter had been already fliewn in Love 
for Love. His Aft ofPleafing is founded on a vulgar, 
but perhaps impradticable principle^ and the ftalenefs 
of the fenfe is not concealed by any novelty of illuftra- 
tion or elegance of diftion. 

This tiflue of poetry, from which he feems to have 
hoped a lading name, is totally negledted,' and known 
only as it is appended to his plays. 

While comedy or while tragedy is regarded, his 
plays are likely to be read ; but, except what relates 
to the dage, I know not that he has ever written a . 
ftanza that is fung, or a couplet that is quoted. The 
general chara£terof his MifceUanies is, that they fliew 
little wit, and little virtue. 

Yet to him it mud be confefled that we are indebted' 
for the correftion of a national error, and for the cure 
pf our Pindarick madnefs. He fird taught the Engliih 
writers that Pindar's odes were regular ; and though 
certainly he h^d not the fire requifite for the higher 
Cpecies of ly rick poetry, he has fliewn us that cnthufiafm 
has its rules, and that ia mere confufion there is neither 
jgrace nor greatnef§. 

BLACK- 
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SIR RIC»AIID> BliACKMORE is one of 
thofc men whofe writings have attrafted much ncn 
tic€, but of whbfe life and manners very (ittle has 
been eommymo^ted, and tKrkefe lot it hjis been to be 
much oftener mentioned by enemies i:han by friends. 

He was the fon of Robert Blackmore of Corlhanx 
in Wiltflure, ftyled by Wood GintUman^ and fup-t 
pofed to have been ifcti attorney; halving be60 fo? 
ibme time educated in a country-fchool, he was fent 
at thirteen to Weftminftcr ; and in 1668 was weltered 
at Edmund-Hall in Oxford, wl^ere he toc^ thiJ de-i 
gree of M. A. June ^^ 1676, and refidedi thirteen 
years ; a much longer time than it \^ uf^al t(> fp^tfid at 
the univerfity; and which he feems to have f>affe4 
with very little attention to the bufin^fs of the place 5 
for, in his poems, the ancient names of nations 01* 
places, which he often introduces, are prcwnounced 
by chance. He afterwards travelled : at Padua he 
was made doftor of phyfick ; and, after having wan- 
dered about a year and a half on the Continent, return^ 
ed home* 

I In 
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in foane pari; pf hi&.life^ if, is Bot koawn wheD^ his 
indigence compelled him to teach a fchool, 9», hu- 
iBiUation wkh which^ thpi^gh it certainly lait^il but 
a little whik^ bis enemies did not; fqrget to re* 
proachhin^k^ wheii he became cQnfpicuo^s e^oiigh to ex- 
cite malevc^nce ; and let it ht remembefed for Jbis ho- 
nour, that to have been once ^ fchool-n^fler is the only 
reproach which all the perfpicacity of malice, animated 
by wit, has ever fixed upon his private life. 

When he firft engaged in the ftudy of phyflc, he 
inquired, as he fays, of Dr. Sydenham what authors 
he fiuxuld ready and was dired^ed by Sydenham, to Don 
Quixote ; whUby feid he, . is a "very good baek ; I read 
it ftilL The pervcrfcncfs of mankind makes it often 
HMfchicVQW in men of eminence to give w^ to mer- 
riment. The idle tad the ilHtewafe will long Iheltcr 
jthemfelves under this fooliih a|>ophthegn^ 

Whether he refted fetisfied with this 4ire(5Hon, or 
fought for better, he commenced phyficia©^ and ob- 
tained high eminence »id extcnfive pradice. He be- 
came Fellow of the College of Fhyficians, April 12, 
16B7, being one of the thirty which, by the new 
charter of king James, were added to the former Fel- 
kiwa. His residence was in Cheapiide '^, and his 
firiends were chiefly in the city. In the early part of 
Blackmore's time, a citizen was a term of reproach ; 
and his place of abode was another topick to which his 
adverfafies had recourfe in the penury of fcandal. 

Blackoiore, therefore, was made a poet not by ne- 
ccffity but inclination, and wrote not for a livelihood 
but for fame ; or, if he may tell his own motives, for 

* At Sadler's Hall. 

a nobler 



a nobler pnrpofe, to engage poetry in the cauft ot 
Virtue. 

I believe it is peculiii* to him, that his firft publick 
work was an heroick poem. He was not known as it 
maker of verfes, till he publilhed (in 1695) Prince 
Jribur, in ten books^ Written, as he relates, byfueh 
catches and Jiarts^ and in fuch occaftmal uncertain bouts 
as bis prqfejjion afforded^ and far the greateft part in 
caffiee^boufesj or in paffing up and down the JlreetSi For 
the latter part of this apology he was accufed of writing 
to the rumbling of his chariot'wheels. He had read, he 
fiiys, but little poetry throughout bis whole life\ and fw 
fifteen years before bad not written an hundred verfes^ ex^ 
cept one copy cf Latin verfes in praife of a friend* s book. 

He thinks, and with fome reafon, that from fiich i 
performance perfsftion cannot be expeded; but he 
finds another reafon for the feverity of his cenfurers-, 
which he expreffe^ in language fuch as Cheapiide 
eafily furnilhed. / am not free of the Poets Companf, 
having never kijfed the governor's hands : mine is therefore 
not fo much as a permiffion poem^ hut a downright inter* 
toper. Thofe gentlemen who carry on their poeti€al trade 
in ajointjlock^ would certainly do what they could toftnk 
and ruin an unlicenfed adventurer^ notwithftanding I dif 
turbtd none of their fa6loriesy nor imported any goods tbdy 
had ever dealt in* He had lived in the city till he had 
learned its note. 

That Prince Arthur found many readers, is certain j 
for in two years it had three editions ; a very tincom- 
mon inftance of favourable reception, at a time when 
literary curiofity was yet confined to particular claffes 
of the nation. Such fuccefs naturally raifed animofity j 
and Dennis attacked it by a formal criticifm, more 

tedious 
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tedious and di(gafttng than the world which he cone- 
demns, . To this cenfure may be oppofed the approba 
tion of Locke and the admiration of Molineux^ which 
are found in their printed Letters*^ Molineux is par« 
ticularly delighted with the fong of Mapas, which is 
therefore fubjoined to this narrative. 

It is remarked by Pope^ that what raifei the bero 
often Jinks the man. Of Blackmore it may be faid, 
that as the poet finks, the man rifes; the antmadver- 
iions of Dennis, infolenc and contemptuous as they 
were, raiied in him no implacable refentment : he and 
his critick were afterwards friends; and in one of hit 
latter works he praifes Dennis as equal to Boileau in 
poetry^ andfuperior to him in critical abilities. 

He feems to have been more delighted with praife 
than pained by denfure, and, inftead of ilackening, 
quickened his career. Having in two years produced 
ten books oi Prince Arthur^ in two years more (1697.) 
he fent into the world King Arthur in twelve. The 
provocation was now doubled, and the refentment of 
wits and criticks may be fuppofed to have increafed in 
proportion. He found, however, advantages more 
than equivalent to all their outrages; he was this year 
made one of the phyficians in ordinary to king Wil- 
liam, and advanced by him to the honour of knight- 
hood, with a prefent of a gold chain and a medal. 

The malignity of the wits attributed his knighthood 
to his new poem; but king William was not very 
ftudious of poetry, and Blackmore perhaps had other 
merit : for he fays, in his Dedication to Alfred^ that he 
bird a greater part in the fuccejfion oftkehouje of Hanover 
than ever he had hoaxed* 

What Blackmore could contribute to the Succeflion, 
or what h^ i^nagined himfelf to have contributed, can- 

not 
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Boc liaw be known. That ht had been bf confi^ftble 
VL&f I doubt Qoc but he believed^ for I hold htm ttf 
kave been rery honeft; but ke mi^e e^ty make a 
fid£b efltmate of his oMrn iniportance : tfadfe whom thek 
virtue reftramf fiom deceiving others^ «re often dif^ 
pofed by their vanky to deccirc tfaemfrl^ss* Whether 
ht promoted the Sttcecffibn ornct^ he it kaft Approved 
kp and adhered invariably to his f rtnciples Md party 
ihrougK his whole life. 

His ardour of poetry ftill eoatiiiued; stiid hoi long 
after (i 700) hs pubUfted a Parapkrufi t»t the B^nk ef 
Jeb^ and other parts of the fcripcur^r^ This perfof- 
mance Dryden, who purfued him with great mali^uty^ 
lived long enough to ridicule in a Ppolegoe« 

The wits ealily confederated againft him^ M Di^den^ 
whole favour tliey almoft all courted, was IH* profefled 
adverfary. He had befides given them reafon for rc- 
fentment, as, in his Preface to Prince Arthur^ he had 
(aid of the Draii^tick Writers almoft ail that was 
alleged aften\^ards by ColHcr ; but Blackmore*s cenfure 
was cold and general. Collier's was perfonal and ar- 
dent; Blackmore taught his reader to diflike, what 
Collier incited him to abhor* 

In his Prcfice to King Arthur he endeavoured ttf 
gain at leaft one friend, and propitiated Congreve by 
higher praifc of his Mourning Bride than it has obtained 
from any other critick. 

The fame year he publilhed a Satire on fFtt; a pro-* 
clamation of defiance which united the poets almoft all 
againft him, and which brought upon him lampoons 
and ridicule from every fide. This he doubtlefs fore- 
faw, and evidently defpifed ; nor fhould his dignity of 
mind be without its praile, had he not paid thfiJ 

homage 
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homage to greatnef^ which he denied to geniusi^ ind 
degraded himfelf by conferring that authority over thd 
nttional tafte, which he takes from the poets, upon 
men of high rank and wide influedce, but of lefs wit^ 
and not greater virtue; 

Here is again difcovered the inhabitant of Gheap-'^ 
fide, whofe head cannot keep his poetry unmingled 
with trade. To hinder that intelleflhial bank- 
ruptcy which he affc&s to fear> lie will ereft a Bank 
fir Wit, ^ 

In this poem he jiiftly denfurefd Dryden^s inipurrties^ 
but praifed his powers i though in a fubfequent edition 
he retained the fatire and omitted the praife, Wha& 
^as his reafon I know not; Dryden was then no long^f 
in his way. 

His head ftili teemed with heroic poetry ^ and (i 705) 
he publillied Eliza in ten books. I am afraid tnat the 
world was now weary of contending about Blacknitore'j* 
heroes; for I do not remember that by any author,* 
ferious or comical, I have found Eiiza either praifed or' 
blamed^ She dropped, as it feemsy dead-born from th^ 
frefs. It is never mentioned, and was never feen by 
me till I borrowed it for the prefent occafionv Jacob 
fays, // is cortecied^ and revijed for another impref 
Jhn% but the labour of revifion was thrown away^ 

From this time he turned fome of his thoughts td 
the celebration of living charafters; and wrote a poenj 
on the Kit-cat Cluby and Advise to the Poets h(nv to ccle-^ 
brate the Duke of Marlborough; but on occafion of ano- 
ther year of fuccefs, thinking himfelf qualified td give 
more inftrudtion, he again wrote a poem of Advice to 
Weaver of Tapejlry. Steele 'was then publilhing the 
Tatler; and looking round him for fomethin^. at which 
. . Vol. IIL N be 
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he might laugh, unluckily lighted on Sir Richard^it' 
work, and treated it with fuch conten*pt, that, ats Fen- 
ton obferves, he put an end to the fpecseis of writers 
that gave Advice to Painters. 

. Not long afte^(l7l2) he publifned Cr^4//^», tf ^* 
kfopbical Poetfij which hds been, by my reccnnmenda- 
tion, inferted in the hte coUedion. Whoever judges 
of this by any other of Bkckmore's performances,- will 
do it iniury. The praife given it by Addifon {Spec. 
339) is too weU known to be tranfcribed; but fome 
notice is due to the teftimony of Dennis, who calls it 
a " philofophical Poem, which has equaled that of 
" Lucretius in the beauty of its verfification, and infi- 
" nitely furpaffed it in the folidity and ftrength of its 
*^ rcafoning." 

Why an author furpaflcs himfelf, it is natural to 
enquire. I have heard from Mr. Draper, an eminent 
bookfelfer, an account received by him from Ambrofe 
Philips,. '' That Blackmore, as he proceeded in this 
** poem, laid his manufcript from time to time be- 
*^ fore a chib of wits with whom he aflbciated; and 
*^ that every man contributed, as lie could, either im- 
" provement or correftion; fo that,*'^ faid Philips, 
'^ there are perhaps no where in the book thirty lines 
*^ together* that now ftand as they were originally writ- 
^' ten." ^; 

The relation of Philips, I fuppofe, was true; but 
when all reafonable, all credible allowance is made for 
this friendly revifion, the author will ftill retain an 
ample dividend of praife ; for to him muft always be 
affigned the plan of the work, the diftribution of its 
parts, the choice of topicks, the train of argument, 
and, what is yet more, the general predominance of 

philo* 
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phifofophical judgement and poetical fpirit. Correc- 
lioa feldom effects more than the fuppreflion of faults : 
a happy line, or a fmgle elegance, may perhaps be ad- 
ded; but of a large work the general charadter muft 
always remain; the original conftitution can be very 
little helped by local remedies; inherent and radical 
duUnefs will never be much invigorated by extrinfick 
animation. 

This poem, if he had written nothing elfcj^ would 
have tranfmitted him to pofterity among the firft fa- 
Vourkes of the Engliih Mufe ; but to make verfes was 
his tranfcendent pleafure, and as he was not deterred 
by centfure, he was not fatiated with praife. 

He deviated, however, fometimes into other tracks 
of literature, and condefcended to entertain his readers 
with plain proie. When the Spectator ftopped, he 
conlidered the polite world as deftitute of entertain- 
ment; and in concert with Mr. Hughes, who wrote 
every third paper, publifhed three times a week the 
Lay Momjiery^ founded on the fuppofition that fome 
literary men, whofe charaders are defcribed, had re- 
tired to a houfe in the country to enjoy philofophical 
leifure, and refolved to inftruft the public, by com- 
fliimftcating their difquifitions and amufements. Whe- 
ther any real perfons were concealed under fidtitious* 
names, is not known. The hero of tlic club is ond 
Mr. Johnfon; fuch a conftellat ion of excellence, thaf 
his charafter Ihall not be fuppreflbd, though there 
is no great genius in the defign, nor ikill in the deli- 
joeatioQ. 

" The firft I ihall name is Mr. Jchnfon, a gentle- 

*^ man that owes to Nature excellent faculties and ari 

*^ elevated gen^iw, md to induftry and applicatici 

.• * N ar " many 
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** many acquired accomplifhincjits. His taftc is d^ 
^* tinguifliing, juft and delicate ; bis judgement cleary 
'Gandhis reafon ftrong^ accompanied with an iniagh- 
^\ nation full of fpirit, of great compais,* and ftore^ 
" with refined ideas. He is a crkkk of due firfl rank y 
** and, what is his peculiar ornament, he is delivered 
^\ from the oftentation, makvoleace, and fupercilious 
*^ temper, that fo often blemiih men of that charaflrer^ 
** His remarks refialt from the narorer arid reafon of 
" things, and are formed by a judgement free, and 
*^ unbiaffed by the authority of thofer who have lazily 
** followed each other in ther faime beaten track of 
" thinking, and are arrived only a« the reputation of 
*•' acute grammarians and commentators*;?, mcnv who 
^^ have been copying one another many, hundred years,' 
*> without any improvement ; or, if they have ven- 
*/ tured farther, have only applied in z methanical 
** manner the rules of antient criticks to modern writ- 
** ings, and with great labour difcovered nothing, but 
^^ their own want of judgement and capacity. As 
" Mr^ Johnfon penetrates to the bottom of his fubjeft, 
" by which means his obfeFvatioi^ arc folid arid natu- 
^' ral, as well as delicate, fo his defign is always to 
^* bring to light fomcthing ufeful and ornamental ; 
" whence his character is the reverfe to theirs, who 
** have eminent abilities in infignificant knowledge, 
V and i great felicity in finding out trifles. He is no 
^* lefs induftrious to fearch out the merit of an author, 
^ than fagacious in difcerning his errors aaddcfefts ; 
** and takes' more pleafurein commending the beauties 
^^ than exp6fmg r-he blemiihes of a laudabfe Writing : 
**.lifce Horace, in a long work, he caii bear fome de- 
*^ formities, ajjd juftly lay them oi> the imperfeftioil 

"of 
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^^ oif human nature, which is incapable <)f fauhlefs 
^* produdtions, When an excellent Drama appears in 
*^ publick, and by its intrinfick worth attradts a gene* 
^' ral applaufe, he is not ftung with envy and fpleen ; 
*^ nor does he exprefs ^ favage nature, in faftening upon 
^* the celebrated author, dwelling upon his imaginary 
^' defeds, and paffingover his cenfpicuous excellences. 
^^ He treats aM writers ^poR the fame impaFtial foot; 
^^ and is net, iike the little criticks, taken up entirely 
^* in finding out only the beauties of the ancient, and 
^^ nothing but the errors of the modern writers. Ne- 
^^ ver did any one exprefs more kindnefs and good- 
*^^ nature to your>g and unfiniflied authors ; he promoted 
^*' their interefts, protefts their reputation, extenuates 
^* their faults, and fets off their virtues, and by his 
*^ candour guards them from th-efevericy of his judge- 
^^ ment. He is not like tlaofe dry criticks, who are 
^' morofe becaufe they cannot writ themfelves, but is 
*^^ Mmfelf matter of a good vein in poetry ; and though 
'^ he does not often employ it, yet he has fometimes 
*' entertained bis friends with his unpublilhed perfor- 
** mances."** 

The reft of tbe Lay Monks feena to be but feeble 
mortals, in comparifon wixh the gigantic Jolinfon; 
who yet, with all his abilities^ and the help of the fra- 
ternity, coyld drive the publication but to forty pa- 
pers, whigh were afterwards cqlledted into a volume, 
and called in the title A Sequel to the Speffators. 

Sk)me years afterwards (i 716 and ;7i7) he publilhed 
two volumes of Effays iii profe, which can be com - 
tnended only as they are written for the higheft and 
pobleft purpofe, the promotion of religion. Black- 
morels profc is not the profe of a post ; for it is Ian- 
' N 3 guid. 
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guid, fluggifla, ancl Ufelefs ; his diotion is pekh^r daft 
ing nor exact, his flow pieithey rapid nor c»fy, «d his 
periods neither fmopth nor ftrong. His ^ccoimt of 
iVit will Ihcw with how little cleafhefs h^ is content tq 
think, and how little his thoughts arp reconuneacied 
by hi:> language, 

" As to it5 efficient caijfe. Wit owes its prodofltioa 
'^ to ail extraordinary and peculiar tf mperameot hi 
^^ the confticution of the pofleflbr of it, in which is 
*^ fodi-i a concurrence of regular and ci^alted ferments, 
^ '^ d ;..: afiluence of animal fpirits, refined andredti*^ 
' ne^ x:, a great (i^gree of purity; whence, being 
e.iJp.ved with vivacity, brightnefs, apd celerity, a$ 
well in their reflexions as direft motions, they be- 
* come proper inftruments for the fpritely operatioa« 
" or thq mind ; by which m^ajns the imagination can 
^^ with grett facility range the wide field of Natijrcj 
*^ cpntcmplatp ^n infinite variety of objeds, and, by 
*^ obferving the fimilitude and difagreement of their fe^ 
^' veral qualities, fingle out and abftraft, and then fuit 
^^ an4 unite thofe ideas which will heft ferve its pur- 
^^ pofe. Hence beautiful allufions, fqrprifmg meta^ 
^' phors, and admirable fentiments, are always ready 
^^ at hand : and while the fancy is full of images col- 
^' Icdtcd from innumerable objefts and their different 
^^ qualities, relations, and habitudes, it can at plea- 
** fure drefs a conimon notion in a ftrange but becom- 
^' ing garb ; by which, as before obferved, the fame 
*^ thought will appear a new one, tp the great delight 
*^ and wonder of the hearen What we call genius re- 
*^ fults from this particular happy complexion in 
*^ the fir ft formation of the perfon that enjoys it, and 
*^ is Nature's gift, but cjiveriified by various, fpecifick 

♦^ (jharaftiwrs 
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^^ eharadters and limitations, as its aftive fire is blended 
*^ and allayed by different proportions of phlegm^ or 
^* reduced and regulated by the contraft of oppofitc 
^' ferments. Therefore, as there happens in the com- 
" pofitioft of a facetious genius a greater or lefs, 
'' though ftill an inferior^ degree of judgement and 
^^ prudence, one man of wit will l^ vajrkd and difUn- 
'^* jguiilied fropi anpthe^;/* 

In thefe Effays he took little care to propitiate the 
wits ; for he fcorns to avert their malice af the expencc 
of virtue or of truth. 

" Several, in their boplfs, have ipany farcaftical 
^ and fpitcful ftrokes aj fgUgjon in general ; while 
** others m^ke themfelves pk^(^ with the principles 
^* of the Chriftian. Of tl)e ^ft kiad, this age has 
^^ feen a moft audacious px^mpl^ in the book inti- 
. ^* tuled, A Talc of a Tub. tj^d this \yriting been pub- 
^^ Jilhed in a pagan or popi/h nation, who are juftly 
'* impatient of all indignity offered tp the eftablifhed 
^* religion of their country, no doubt but the auth9r 
^* wQuld bav^ received tl^e pjjjiilhment he deferred . 
*^ But the fate of this impious buffoon is very diffe- 
*^ rent : for in a proteft^nt ^Lingdom, zealous of their 
.^* civil and religious immunities, he has not only 
^^ efcape4 affronts and the effedbs of publick refentm.ent, 
^^ but has been careffed and patronized by perfons of 
*' great figure^ and of all denominations. Violent 
** party men, who differed in all things belides, agreed 
** in their turn to fhew particular rcfpedt and friend- 
** Ihip to this infolent derider of the worihip of his 
** country, till at laft the reputed writer is not only 
" gone off with impunity, biit triumphs in his dig- 
*^ nity and preferment. I do not know that any in* 

N 4 " quiry 
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f^ quiry or fearch was ever made after this writing, ^ 
^^ that any reward was ever offered for the difcovery of 
^* tlie author, or that the infamous book was ever con- 
^^ demn.ed to be burnt in publicly : whether this prq- 
'^ ceeds from the exceflive efteem and loye that men in 
*^ power, during the late reign, had for vvit, or the^r 
*^ defeS: of zeal and concern for the Chriftian Rcli- 
'^^ ei'o:., .v:»I be flerciir^.irtc--^ befi: by tLoib v;ho are belt 
'' a::.:...;^-.::: ■'/:':. -.:...: c^.arafter/' 

In i:;ioti:.er i/ucc he fpeaks with becoming abhor- 
rence cf a j;:'d!c/s author who has burlefqued a Pfaltn. 
This author was fuppofcd tq be Pope, who publiihed 
a reward for any pjie that would produce the coiner qf 
the accufation, but never denied it-; and was after- 
wards the perpetual and incefTant eneniy of Blackmore. 

One qf his Eflays is upon the Spleen, whiqh is 
treated by hitii fo much to his own fatisfaftipn, that 
he has publifhed the fame thoughts in the fame words; 
firft in the Lay Monajlery ; then ii; the Effay ; and theu 
in the Prefacp to a Medical Treatife on the Spleen, 
One paflkge, which I have found already twice, I will 
here^ exhibit, becaufe I think it better imagined, and 
better expreffed, than could be expefte4 from tlic 
common tenpur of his profe : 

'' — As the feveral combinations of fplenetic madncfi 
*^ and folly produce an infinite variety of irregular un^. 
f^ derftanding, fo the amicabje accommodation and al- 
** liance between feveral virtues and vices produce s(n 
♦^ equal diverfity in the difpofitions and manners of 
f ^ mankind y whence it comes to pafs, that as many 
f^ monftrous and abfurd produftions are found in the 
f* moral as in the intelleftual world. How furprifing 
ff \s it to obferve, among the lead culpable men, fome 

*^ whofe 
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^* whofe minds are attradked by heaven and earthy 
^' with a feeming equal force ; fome who are proud of 
^f humility J others who are cenforious and uncharir 
^' table, yet felf-denying and devout; fooie who joiij 
^Vcontenipt pf the world with fordid avarice; an4 
^f others, who prefcrv^ a great degree of piety, with 
** ill-nature, aii4 ungoverped paffions : nor are inftances 
^f of this inconfiftent mixture l^fs frequent ag^ong bad 
*' men, where we often, with admiration, fee perfous 
*^ at once generous and ynjuft, inipious lovers of their 
/^ country, and flagitious heroes, good-natured fharper^, 
*** immoral men of hpnour, and libertines who will 
^* fooner die than change their religion ; and though 
* '^ it i§ tru^ that repugnant coalitions of fo high a de- 
^^ gree are found but in a part of mankind, yet noiic 
** of the whole mafs, either good or bad, are Inrirely 
' ^'exempted from fome abfurd mixture.*' 

He about this time (Aug. 22, 1716) became one of 
the E/e8s of the College of Phyficians ; and was focHl 
after (Oft. i) chofen Cenfor. He feems to have ar- 
rived late, whatever was the reafon, at his medicaj 
|ionours. 

Having fuccecded fo well in his book on Creation, 
by which he eftablilhed the great principle of all Re- 
ligion, he thought his undertaking imperfeft, unlels 
' he likewife enforced the truth of Revelation ; and for 
thai purpofe added another po^m on Redemption. He 
had likewife written, before his Creatiojf, three books 
pn the Nature of Man. 

The lovers of mufical devotion have always wished 
fcr a more happy metrical verfion than they have yet 
obtain^ of the book of Pfalms ; this wiih the piety 
^ jgilwkmore led him tp gratify, ^nd he produced 
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(1721) a new Verfton of the Pfalms of David, fituiu 
the Juries ufedin Churches ; which, being recommended 
by the archbifliops and many biihops, obtained a li- 
cence for its admiffion into publick worfliip ; but no 
admiffion has it yet obtained, nor has it any right to 
come where Brady and Tate have got ppfleffion. Black- 
morc's name muft be added to thofe of many others, 
who, by the fame attempt, have obtained only tl\f 
praife of meaning well. 

He was not yet deterred from heroick poetry; 
there was another monarch of thi§ iflani^, for he 4i4 
not fetch his heroes from foreign countries, whom be 
cpnfi4ered js wprthy of the Epic mufe^ ^^4 h« dig- 
nified Alfred (17^3) with twelve books. 8yt tj^cj ppi- 

. lU(Mi gf the natioa was now fettled ; ?t-hero ifttrp4>J09d 
by Blackmorc was not likely to find ^it\^ rcfpcft w 
l^indnefs j Alfred took his placie by Eli:^ \a /iJbBnce and 
darknefs : benevolence was aftiamed to fj^vpur, fivd 

. malice was weary of infalting. Of his fpujr Epjc 

•■ Poems, the firft had fuch reputation an4 popujarity ^ 
enraged the criticks ; the fecond was at leafl: knowi^ 
enough to be ridiculed ; the two laft h^ neit^r friends 

. nor enemies. 

Contempt is a kind of gangrene, which if it feizes 

"one part of a character corrupts all the reft by degrees. 
Blackmore, being dcfpifed as a poet, was in tinie n^- 
gledcd as a phyfician ; his praftice, which w^s jonce 
invidioufly great, forfook him in the latter part of his 
life ; but being by nature, or by principle, averfe from 
idlenefs, he employed his unwelcome leifure in writing 
books on phyfick, and teaching others to cure thofe 
whom he could hiijifelf cure no longer. I know not 
whether I can enumerate all the trcatifes by which 

he 
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J^ h^B cpdcavoiared to difTufe the qu:t of healing ; for 
there is fcarcely any dift^mp^f, of dreadful name, 
tfhidi he ha$ not taught his reader how to oppofc. He 
}ia« written on the fmall-pox, with a vehement invec- 
tive againft inoculation ; on confumptions, the fplcen, 
the gout, the rhcumatifoi, the king's-evil, the dropfy, 
jtbe jaundice, the ftone, the diabetes, and the plague. 

Of thofe book?, if I h»d re^d them, it could not be 
npcGtcd that I Ihould he abk to give a critical ac- 
count. I have btfen told that there is fomething in them 
<rf vexation and difcontent, difcovered by a perpetual 
attempt to degrade phyfick from its fublimity, and to 
foprefcnt k as attainable without much previous ^r eon- 
eiKnkui]; learnifig. By the tranfient glances which I 
fieve thrown upon them, I have obferved an afFefted 
lOODtempt of the Ancients, and a fupercilious derifion 
vt tranftait^ed knpwledge. Of tliis indecent arrogance 
tlM» following quotation from his Preface to the Treatife 
«a the Sa|i|Ji-pox will afford a fpecimeil ; in which, 
when the reader finds, what I fear is true, that when 
fie was cenfuring Hippocrates he did not know the dif- 
^Bfeace between aphorifm and apophthegm^ he will not 
^y much regar4 to his determinations concerning an^ 
cient learntng. 

^ As for this book of Aphorifms, it is like my lor^- 
** Bacon's of the farne title, a book of jefls, or a grave 
-^^ .collection of tfite and trifling obfervations ; of which 
^ though m^y ^re true and certain, yet they fignify 
*^ nothing, and m^y afford diverfion, but no inilruc- 
^* tion ; moft of theni being much inferior to the fay- 
^ ipgs of the wife men of Greece, which yet are fo 
^* low and niean, thtt we are entertained every day 

'' with 
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^* with more valuable -fentiments at the table-cbnverfiiw 
^ tion of ingenious and learned men/* 

I am unwilling, however, to leave him in total dif- 
grace, and will therefore quote from another Preface 
a pafiage lefs reprehenfible. 

** Some gentlemen have been difingenuous and un* 
** juft to me, by wrefting and forcing my meaning in 
'^^ the Preface to another book, as if I condemned and 
-'^ expofed dl learning, though they knev I declared 
^^ that I greatly honoured and efteemed all men of fuv 
^' perior literature and erudition ; and that I only un* 
*^ derv^ued falfe or fuperficial learning, that figniiSel 
^^^hothing fpr th« fervicc of mankind ; and that, as to 
** phyfick, I cxprefsly affirmed th^t lear^ing muft b^ 
^* joined with native genius t;o make a phyfician of th? 
*'firftrank; but if jjiofe talents are fcpgra?ed, I afr 
*' ferted, and do ftiU infift, that a mm pf native faga» 
^* city and diligence will, prove a more able and ufefu{ 
'* pradtifer, tb^n a heavy notional fcholar, encumbered 
^* with a heap of confufed ideas/* 

He was not, only a poet and a phyfician, but pro» 
duc?d likpwife a work of a different kind, A trite and 
impartial Uifiory of the Con/piracy ag^inji King Williani, 
of glorious Memory, in the Tear 1695, This I haveric* 
%er feen, but fuppofc it at leaft compiled with inte- 
grity. He eiigaged likevyife in theological controverfy, 
and wrote two books againft tjie Arians ; Ju/l Preju- 
dices againji the Arian Hypcthejis ; and Modern Arians 
unmajked. Another of bis works is Natural Tbeohgy, 
er Moral Duties confidered apart from Pqfitive ; with fome 
Obfervations on the Dejirablenefs and Necefftty of afuper* 
statural Revelation, This was th^ laft book th^t he pub- 
lilb^di He left behind him ^he accompUJhed Preacher^ 

ir 
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0r^an Ejfay upon Divine Eloquence ; which was printed 
after his death by Mr, White of Nayland in Effex, the 
minifter who- attended his death-bed, and teftificd the 
fervent piety of his laft hours. He died on the eighth 
of Oaober, 1729. 

B L A C K M OR E, by the unremitted enmity of the 
wits, whom he provoked more by his virtue than hi^ 
dulnefs^ has been expofed to Worfe treatment than he' 
defervedi his name Was fo Jong ufed to point every 
c'pigram upon dull writers, that it became at laft a bye- 
word of contempt : but it defefves obfervatiori, that 
rtialignity takes hold only of hi^ writings, and that his 
life paffed whhout repfoafch, even when his boldnefe 
of reprehertfion naturally turned upon hifitt many eyes 
defirous to efpy faults, which many foitgiles would 
]lave made hafte to publifh. But thofe who could not 
blame, could at leaft forbear to praife, and therefore 
of his private life and domeftick charader there are 
no memorials. 

As an author he may juftly claim the honours of 
magnanimity. The inceffant attacks of his enemies, 
whether ferious or merry, are never difcovered to have 
difturbed his quiet, or to have leffened his confidence 
in himfelf ; they neither awed him to filence nor tf| 
Caution; fhey neither provoked him to petulance, 
lior deprefled him to complaint. White the diftribu- 
tors of literary fame were endeavouring to depreciate 
and degrade him, he either defpifed or defied themj, 
wrote on as he had written before, and nev^r turned 
afide to quiet them by civility, or reprefs them bj^ 
Confutation. 



He 
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He depended with great fecurity on his owa pCfwetBp 
and perhaps was for that reafbn lefs diligent in peru- 
iing books. His literature was, I think, but imalU 
What he knew of antiquity, I fufpedt him to have ga- 
thered from modern compilers : but though he could 
not boaft of much critical knowledge, his mind was 
llored with general principles, and he left minute re- 
fcarches to thofe whom he conCdtired as little minds. 

With this difpofition he wrote moft of his poems. 
Having formed a magnificent defign, he was carelefs 
of particular and fubordinate elegances ; he ftudied no 
niceties of verfification ; he waited for no felicities of 
fancy ; but caught his firft thoughts in the firft words 
in which they were prefented : nor does it appear that • 
he faw beyond his own performances, or had ever ele- 
vated his views to that ideal perfection which every 
genius born to excel is condemned always to purfue, 
and never overtake. In the firft fuggeftions of his 
imagination he acquiefced ; he thought them good, and 
did not feek for better. His works may be read a long 
time without the occurrence of a fingle line that ftands 
prominent from the reft. 

The poem on Creation has, however, the appearance 
of more circumfpedtion ; it wants neither harnidny of 
numbers, accuracy of thought, nor elegance of dic- 
tion : it has either been written with great care, or, 
what cannot be imagined of fo long a work, with fuch 
felicity as made c^ire lefs neceffary. 

Its two conftituent parts are ratiocination and de- 
fcription. To reafon in verfe, is allowed to be difficult ; 
but Blackmore not only reafons in verfe, but very of- 
ten reafons poetically ; and finds the art of uniting orj 
tument with ftrength, and eafe with clofenefs. This 

is 
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IS a ikill which ?i^pt might hfcte cahde(b^biMl6d to leara 
from him^ when he n^ded it fo much itl his Motal 
Eflays. 

In his defcriptions both of life and nature, the poet 
and the philofopher happily co-operate ; truth is re- 
commended by elegance^ and elegance fuftained by 
truth. 

In the ftrufture and order of t\\t pbeto, not ohly 
the greater parts ire properly confeeutiVe, but the di- 
da&ick and illuftrative paragraphs are fo haopily 
mingled, that labour is relieved by pleafure, ana the 
attention is led on through a long fucceflion of varied 
excellence to the original pofitton, the fundamental 
principle of wifdom and of virtue. 

AS the heroick pofems of Blackmotc are now little 
read, it is thought proper to infert, as a fpecimen 
from Prince Atibur^ the fohg of !M[ofas mentioned by 
Molineux. 

But th^t which Arthur with moft pleafure heard, 
Were noble ftrains, by Mopas fung the bard. 
Who to his harp in Jofty verfe begati, 
And through the fecret maze of Nature ran. 
He the gfe^t Spirit fuhg, that all things fill'd, 
That the tumtiltuous waves of Chaos fliird ; 
Whofc nod difpos'd the jarring feeds to peace, 
And made the Wars of hoftile Atoms ccafe. 
All Beings we in fruitful Nature find, 
Proceeded from the great Eternal Mind ; 
Streams of his unexhauflcd fpring of power. 
And cherilh'd with his influencfc, endure. 
He fpread the pure cerulean fields oh high, 
And arch'd thfc diambcrs of the vaulted fky, 
Which he, to fuit their glory with -their height, 
Adorn'd with globea, that reel, as drunk with light. 

His 
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. HU hand dircftcd all the tuneful fphcrcs, ' * 
He turn'd their orbs, and polifh'dall the ftar«. , j 

He fiird the Sun's vaft lamp with golden light. 
And bid the filver Moon adorn the night, . . 
He fpread the airy Ocean without (bores, 
"Where birds at^ wafted with th<lif fliather'd oanr. 
Then fung the bard how the light Vapcrurs rife 
From the warm earth, and cloud the fmiling fkie?. 
He fung how fome> chill'd m their airy flighty 
Fall fcattcr'd down in pearly dew by night. 
How fome, raisM higher, fit in fecret fleams 
On the reflefted points of bounding beams ; 
Till, chiird with cold, they fhade th* etherial plainV 
Then on the thirfty earth defcend in rain. 
How fome, whofe parts a flight contexture fhow^ 
Sink hovering through the air, in fleecy fnow. 
How part is fpun in filken threads, and clings 

' ' Entangled in the grafs ifi glewy firings. 

How others flamp to flones*^ with rufhing fouild 

Fall from their cryflal quarries to the ground, 

How fome are laid in trains, that kindled fly 

In harmlcfs fires by night, about the fky. 

How fome in winds blow with impetuous force, " 

And carry ruin where tliey bend their courfe 7 

While f6tne confpire to form a gentle breeze^ 

To fan the air, and platy among the trees. 

How fonie, enrag'd, grow turbulent and Ibud*, 

Pent in the bowels of a frownfng cloud ; 

That cracks, as if the axis of the worli 

Was bfokc, and heaven's bright towei*g were downwards 

hurl'd. 
He fung how earth's wide ball, at Jove's command^ 
Did in the midfl on airy columns ftand. 
And how the foul of plants, in prifon held, 
And bound with fluggilh fetters, lies conceal'd. 
Till with the Spring's warm beams, almofi relcafl 
From the dull weight, witfe which it lay opprefl, 

111 
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' tts vigour fpreadsy and makes the teeming earth 
ttcavc up, and labour with the fprouting birth : 
The aftive fpirit freedom fecks in vain, 
It only works and twifts A ftronger chain. 
Urging its prifon's fides to break a wa||* 
It makes that wider, where 'tis fofcM to Iby : 
Till, having form'd its living houfe, it rears 
Its head, and in a tender plant appears, 
ttence fprings the oak, the beauty Xy{ the grove, 
Whofe ilately trunk fierce florms can jfcarcely movc# 
Hence grows the cedar, hence the fwelling vine f 

Does round the elm its purple clufters twine. 
Hence painted ilowers the fmiling gardens blefs. 
Both with their fragrant fcent and gaudy drefs» 
Hence the white lily in full beauty grows^ 
Hence the blue violet, and blufliing rofe. 
He fung how fun-beams brood upon the earthy 
And in the gkbe hatch fuch a numerous birth ; 
Which way the genial warmth in Summer ftorms 
Turns putrid vapours to a bed of worms ; 
HoviT rain, transform'd by this prolifick powcr» 
FaUs from the clouds an animated ihower. « 
He fung the embryo*s growth within the womb. 
And how the parts their various Ihapes aifume. 
With what rare art the wondrous ftrufture^s wrought, 
From one crudd mafs to fuch perfedtion brought ; 
That no part ulelefs, none mifplac'd we fee. 
None are forgot, and more would monftrous be." 
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TH E brevity with which I am to write the ac- 
count of ELIJAH FENTON is not the ef- 
fedt of indifference or negligence. I have fought in- 
telligence among his relations in his native country, 
but have not obtained it. 

He was born near Newcaftle in Staffordfliirc, of an 
ancient family, whofe eftate was very confiderable ; 
but he was the youngeft of twelve children, and being 
therefore neceffarily deftined to fome lucrative eriiploy- 
ment, was fent firft to fchool, and afterwards to Cam- 
bridge * ; but, with many other wife and virtuous men, 
who at that time of difcord and debate confulted con- 
fcience, whether well or ill informed, more than in- 
tereft, he doubted the legality of the government, and, 
urfufing to qualify himfelf for publick employment by 
the oaths required, left the univerfity without a de- 
gree ; but I never heard that the enthufiafm of oppo- 
fition impelled him to feparation from the church. 

By this perverfenefs of integrity he was driven out 

* He was entered of Jcfus College, and took a Bachelor's de- 
gree in 1 704. 

acorn- 
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4 dommoner of Nature, excluded from the regulai' 
modes of profit and profperity, and reduced to pick 
up a livelihood Uncertain tod fortuitous; but it muft 
fee remembered that he kept his nanie unfulHed, and 
never fufFered himfelf to be reduced, like too m^- 
hy of the fdme fedt, to mean arts and dilhonourable 
Ihifts, Whoever mentioned Fentoii, mentioiied hinl 
with honour; 

The life thdt paffes in penury, muft neceffarity paA 
in obfcurity. It is impoffible to trace Fentori front 
year to year, or to difcover what me^ns he ufed for his 
fupport. He was a while fecretary to Charles earl of 
Otrd^ry Iti Flandei'S, aftd tutor to his young fon, who 
afterwdi'ds mislntioned him with great efteem and ten- 
dcrnefs. He was at one time affiftant in the fcliool cff 
Mr. Bonwicke in Surrey; ahd at another kept a fchool 
for himfelf at SevenoakS in Kent, which he brought 
into reputation; but was perfuaded to leave it (1710) 
by Mh St. Johii, with promifes of a more honourable 
fenlpioymdnt. 

His opinions, as he ivas a Nonjuror, feem riot to 
have been remarkably rigid. He wrotd with great, 
^eal and affeftion the praifes of queen Anne, and very 
ivillihgly and liberally extolled the duke of Marlbo- 
Irough, when he was (1707) at the height of his glory. 

He expreffed ft ill more attention to Marlborough 
and his fartiily by an elegiac Paftoral cti the marquis 
bf Blandford, which could be prompted only by re- 
fpeft or kindefs ; for neither the duke nor dutchcfs de- 
llred the praife, or liked the coft of patronage. 

The elegance of his poetry entitled him to the 
company of the wits of his time, and the amiablenefs 
of his manners made him loved wherever he was 

O 2 known* 
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known. Of his friendlhip to Southern and Pope there 
are lading monuments. 

He publilhed in 1707 a coUedion of poems. 

By Pope he was once placed in a ftation that might 
have been of greifct advantage. Craggs, when he was ad- 
vanced to be fectetary of ftate (about 1 720), feeling hi^ 
own want of literature, defircd Pope to procure him 
an inftrudtor, by whofe help he might fupply the de- 
ficiencies of hfs education. Pope recommended Fen- 
ton, in \<rhom Craggs found all that he was feeking- 
There was now a profpcft of eafe and plenty ; for Fen- 
ton had merit, and Craggs had generofity : but the fmall- 
pox fuddenly put an end to the pleafing expeftation. 

When Pope, after the great fuccefs of his lUad^ 
undertook the Odyjfeyy being, as it feems, weary of 
tranflating, he determined to engage auxiliaries- 
Twelve books he took to himfelf, and twelve he dif- 
tributed between Broome and Fenton : the books al- 
loted to Fenton were the firft, the fourth, the nine- 
teenth, and the twentieth. It is obfervable, that he did 
not take the eleventh, which he had before tranflated 
into blank verfe ; neither did Pope claim it, but com- 
mitted it to Broome. How the two affociates per- 
formed their parts is well known to the readers of po- 
etry, who have never been able to diftinguilh their 
books from thofe of Pope. 

In 1723 was performed his tragedy of Mariamne; 
to which Southern, at whofe houfe it was written, is 
faid to have contributed fuch hints as his theatrical ex- 
perience fupplied. When it was fliewn to Cibbcr, 
it was rejedted by him, with the additional infolence 
of advifing Fenton to engage himfelf in fome employ- 
. ment of honeft labour, by which he might obtain that 

fupport 
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fupport which he could never hope from his poetry. 
The play was afted at the other theatre; and the brutal 
petulance of Gibber was confuted, though, perhaps, 
not ihamed, by general applaufe. Penton's profits arc 
ikid to have amounted to near a thoufand pounds, with 
which he difcharged a debt contracted by his attend- 
ance at court. 

Fenton feems to have had fome peculiar fyftem of 
vcrfification. Mariamne is written in lines of ten fylla- 
bles, with few of thofe redundant terminations which 
the drama not o^ly admits but requires, as more nearly 
approaching to real dialogue. The tenor of his verfe 
is fo uniform that it cannot be thought cafual ; and 
yet upon what principle he fo conftrufted it, is diffi- 
cult to difcover. 

The mention of his play brings to my mind a very 
trifling occurrence. Fenton was one day in the com- 
pany of Broome his aflbciate, and Ford, a clergyman, 
at that time too well known, whofe abilities, inftead 
of fumiihing convivial merriment to the voluptuous 
i^id diflblute, might have enabled, him to excel among 
the virtuous and the wife.^ They determined all to fee 
the Merry Wives of fVindfory which was afted that 
night ; and Fenton, as a dramatick poet, took them 
to the flage-door; where the door-keeper enquiring who 
they were, was told that they were three very neceflary 
men. Ford, Broome^ and Fenton. The name in th3 
play, which Pope reftored t6 Brook j was then Broome. 

It was peAaps after his play that he undertook to 
revife the punctuation of Milton's Poems, which, as 
the author neither wrote the original copy nor conrei9:cd 
the pwfs, was fuppofed capable of amendment. To 
this editaoa he prefixed a ihort and elegant account of 

O % Milton's 
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Milton's life, written at once with tendemefs and in^ 
tegrity. 

He publilhed likewife (1729) a very fplendidedir 
tion of Waller, with notes often ufefiil, often enter- 
taining, but too much extended by long q\K>tations 
from Clarendon. lUuftrations, drawn from a book fo 
cafily confulted, ftiould be made by reference rather 
than tranfcription. 

The latter part of his life was calm and pleafant. 
The relift of Sir William Trumbull invited him, by 
Pope^s recommendation, to educate her fon; whongi he 
firft inltrufted at home, and then attended to Cam- 
bridge. The lady afterwards detained him with her 
as the auditor of her accounts. He often wandered to 
London, and amufed hiaifelf with the converfation of 
his friends. 

He died in 1730, at Eafthampftead in Berkfliire, the 
feat of the lady Trumbull; and Pope, who had been 
always his friend, honoured him with an epitaph, of 
which he borrowed the two firft lines from Crafliaw. 

Fenton was tall and bulky, inclined to corpulence, 
which he did not leflen by much exercife; for he 
was very fluggilh and fedentary, rofe late, and when he 
had rifen fat down to his hook or papers. A woman 
that once waited on him in a lodging, told him, as ihe 
faid, that he would lie a-bed, and be fed with a fpoon. 
This, however, was not the worft that might have been 
prognofticated ; for Pope fays, in his Letters, that he. 
died of indolence ', but bis immediate diftcraper was the 
gout. 

Of his morals and his converfation the account is 
uniform: he was never named but with praife and 
fbndnefs as a n^an in the higheft degree amiable and- 
excellent. Such was the chara&er given him by the 

^3A 
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45arl of Orrery, his pwpil; fuch is the teftimony of 
Pope* ; and fuch were the fufFrages of all who could 
boaft of his acquaintance. 

By a former writer of his Life a ftory is told, which 
ought not to be forgotten. He ufed, in the latter part 
of his time, to pay his relations in the country an 
yearly vifit. At an entertainment made for the family 
by his elder brother, he obferved, that one of his fifters, 
who had married unfortunately, was abfent; and 
found, upon enquiry, that diftrefs had made her 
thought unworthy of invitation. As fhe was at no 
great difiance, he refufed to fit at the table till Ihe was 
called, and, when Ihe had taken her place, was careful 
to fhew her particular atention. 

Hi* colleftion of poems is now to be confidered. 
The ode to the Sun is written upon a common plan, 
without uncommon fentiments; but its greatefl fault 
is its length. No poem fliould be long of which the 
purpofe is only to flrike the fancy, without enlighten- 
ing the underflanding by precept, ratiocination, or 
narrative. A blaze firft pleafes, and then tires the 
fight. 

Of Fhrelio it is fufficient to fay that it is an occafional 
pafloral, which implies fomething neither natural nor 
artificial, neither qomick nor feriou§. 

The next ode is irregular, and therefore defeftive. 
As the fentiments are pious, they cannot eafily be new; 
for what can be added to topicks on which fuccefliv^ 
ages have been en^ployed ! 

Of the Parapbrafe on Ifaiah nothing very favourable 
ca9 be faid. Sublime and folemn profe gains little ^y 
a change to blank verfe; and the paraphrafl: has de- 
ferted his original, by admitting images not Afiatick, 

«t; leaft not Judaical : 

* Spenjcc. 
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R etttming Peace, 
Dove-eyed, and rob*d in white — 

.Of his petty poems fome are very trifling, withcnx 
any thing to be praifed either in the thought or exprcf- 
fion* He is luilucky in his competitions; he tells the 
fame idle tale with Congrcve, and does not tell it fo 
well. He tranflates from Ovid the &me epiftle as 
Pope ; but I am afraid not with equal happincfs. 

To examine his performances one by one would be 
tedious. His tranflation from Homer into blank veife 
will find few readers while another can be had in 
rhyme. The piece addreffcd to Lambarde is no dif- 
agreeable fpecimen of epiftolary poetry; and his ode 
to the lord Gower was pronounced by Pope the next 
ode in the Englilh language to Dryden's Cecilia. Fen- 
ton may be juftly ftyled an excellent verfifycr and a 
g|ood poet. 

WHATEVER I have faid of Fentoii is confirmed 
by Pope in a Letter, by which he communicated to 
Broome an ac;count of his death. 

T O 

The Rev^ Mr. BROOME 

At PuLHAM, near Harleston. 
Nor 

By Beccles Bag. 
D^ SIR. 

T Intended to write to you on thi's melancholy fub- 
je6t, the death of Mr. Fenton, before y" camej 
but ftay'd to have informed myfelf & you of y* cir- 

cum- 
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cumftancea of it. All I hear i&, that he felt a Gm- 
dual Decay, tho fo early in Life, and was dedining 
for 5 or 6 month*. It was not, a$ I apprehended, the 
Gout in hi$ Stomach, but I believe rather a ComplK- 
catiqn firft of Grofs Humours, as be was naturally oor-* 
p^ilefnt, not difcharging thcmiielves, as he ufed no Ibit 
of Exercife. No man better bore f approaches of his 
Difl(4utton (as I am told) or with lefs oaS^entattoa 
yielded up his Being. The great Modefty vj^ yda 
' knpw was natural to him^ and y great Contempt he 
had for all Sorts of Vanity & Parade, never appeared 
more than in his laft moments : He had a coafdoai 
Satisfa^ion (no doubt) in aAing right, in feeling him* 
felf honeft, true, &.un^pnttending to more than was 
his own. So he dyed, as he lived, with that facret, 
yctfufficient. Contentment. 

As to any Papers left behind him, I dare fay they 
can be but few; for this reafbn. He never wrote out 
of Vanity, or thought much of the Applaufe of Men. 
I know an Inftrance where he did his utmoft to conceal 
his own merit that way; and if we join to this his na- 
tural Love of Eafe, I fancy we muft expedt little of 
this fort : at leaft I hear of none except fbmc few fur- 
ther remarks on Waller (w*^** his cautious integrity 
made him leave an order to be given to Mr. Tonfon) 
and perhaps, tho tis many years fince I faw it, a 
Tranflafion of y' firft Book of Oppian. He had be- 
gun a Tragedy of Dion, but made fmall progrefi 
in it. 

A-s to his otlier Affairs, he dyed poor, but honeft, 
leaving no Debt's, or Legacies; except of a few p**' to 
Mr. Trumbull and my Lady, in token of refpeft, 
Gratefulnefs, & mutual Efteem. 

lihall 
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I ihall with pleafure take upon me to draw this 
amiable, quiet^ deferving, unpretending Chriftian and 
Philofophical chara&er, in His Epitaph. There Truth 
may be (poken in a few words : as for Flourifli, & 
Oratory, & Poetry, I leaye them to younger and more 
lively Writers, fuch as love writing for writing fake, 
& w* rather fliow their own Fine Parts, y* Report the 
valuable ones of any other man. So the Elegy I re< 
Boimee. 

I condole with you from my heart, on the lofs of 
fo worthy a man, and a Friend to us both. Now he is 
gone, I ipuft: tell you he has done you many a good of< 
ficc, & fet your pharader in y* faireft light, to fomc 
wbQ either miftook you, or knew you not. I doubt 
npt he has done the fame for me« 

Adieu : Let us love his Memory, and pr<^t by hH 
ctZTtiph. I am very lincerely^ 

D^ S I R 

Your affedionat^ 

& real Servant 

A. P O P E, 

Apc« 29** 1730. 
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JOHN GAY, defcended from ,an old feinily duit 
had been long in poffefSon of the manour of * Gold- 
vfonhy in Devonfliire, was bom in 1688, at or neat 
Barnftaple, where he was educated by Mr. Luck, who 
taught the fchool of that town with good reputation, 
and, a little before he retired from it, publilhed a vp-. 
Ipme of Latin and Englifli verfes. Under fuch a 
maimer he was likely to form a tafte for poetry. Being 
born without profpedt of hereditary riches, he was 
ipnt to Londop in his youth, and placed apprentice 
Vjfith a fillc-niercer. 

How long he continued behind the counter, or with 
what degree of foftnefs and dexterity he received and 
accommodated the Ladies, as he probably took no de- 
light in telling it, is not known. The report is, 
that he was foon weary of either the reftraint or fervi- 
l|tyof his occupation, and eafdy perfuaded his mailer 
(o difcharge him. 

f GoUwartJIy does not appear in the FilUre» Orig. Edit. 

The 
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The dutchefs of Monmouth, remarkable for inflex- 
ible perfeverance in her demand to be treated as si prin- 
cefs, in 1712 took Gay into her fervice as fecretary: 
by quitting a fliop for fuch fervice, he might gain lei- 
fbre, but he certainly advanced little in the bo^ of in- 
dependence Of his leifure he made fo good ufc, 
that he publilhed next year a poem on Rural Sforis, 
and infcribed it to Mr. Pope, who was then rifing h& 
into reputation- Pope was pleafed with the honour;, 
and when he became acquainted with Gay, found 
fuch attractions in his manners and converfation, that 
he feems to have received him into his inmoft confi- 
dence; and a friendihip was formed between them 
whi^h lifted to their feparation by death, without any 
kiwwn abatement on either part. Gay wai the geneni 
favourite of the whole aflbciation of wits^ but they re* 
yarded him as a play-fellow rather than a partner, and 
treated him with more fondnefs than refpeft. 
* Next year he publifhed Tbe Shepherd *s fFeek^ fix 
En^ifh paftorals, in which the images are drawn frcm 
real life, fuch as it appears among the rufticks in 
parts of England remote from London* Steele, in 
fonjc papers of the Guardiariy had praifed Ambrofe 
Philips, as the Paftoral wTiter that yielded only to 
Theocritus, Virgil, and Sp^nfer. Pope, who had 
sifo publilhed Paftorals, not pleafed to be overlooked, 
drew up a comparifon of his own compofitions with 
thof^ of Philips, in which he covertly gave himfclf 
the preference, while he fecmed to difown it* Not 
irotttejit with this, he is luppofed to have incited Gay 
to write the Shepherd^s Week, to fhew, that if it be 
neceffary to copy nature with minutenefs, rural life 
mufi be exl&ibited fuch as ^rc^QSofiis v^ ignofance 

have 
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have made it. So far the plan was reafonable; but the 
Faftorals are introduced by a Froemtj written with 
fuch iridtation as they could attain of obfolete lan- 
guage^ and by confequence in a ftyle that was ne- 
ver fpoken nor written in any age or in any place. 
But the effe<9: of reality and truth became confpi- 
cuous, even when the intention was to Ihew them 
groveling and degraded, Thefe Paftorals became 
popular, and were read with delight, as juft repre- 
fentations of rural manners and occupations, by thofe 
who had no intereft in the rivalry of the poets, nor 
knowledge of the critical difpute. 

In 17 1 3 he brought a comedy called The Wife (f 
Bath xx^otL the ftage, but it received no applaufe; he 
printed it, however; and feventeen years after, hav- 
ing altered it, and, as he thought, adapted it more to 
the publick taftc, he offered it again to the town; but 
though he was flulhed with the fuccefs of the Beg- 
gar^ s Opera^ had the mortification to fee it again re- 
jedted. 

In the laft year of queen Anne's life. Gay was made 
fecretary to the earl of Clarendon, ambaffador to the 
court of Hanover, This was a ftation that naturally 
gsive him hopes of kindnefs from every party; but the 
Queen*s' death put an end to her favours, and he had 
dedicated Kis Sbepberd^s Week to Bolingbroke, which 
Swift confidered as the crime that obftruftcd all kind- 
nefs from the houfe of Hanoven 

He did not, however, omit to improve the right 
which his office had given liim to the notice of the royal 
family. On the arrival of the princefs of Wales, he 
tvrote a poem, and obtained fo much favour, that both 
the ^^^ace and Princefs went to fee his ff^hat d'je call 
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i$^ a kind of mock-tragedy^ in ii^ch the inu^ i^iit 
oomick^ and the aftion grave ; fo tfaat^ as Pope re^ 
lates, Mr. Cromwell^ who could not hear what was 
jlaid^ was at a lofs how to reconcile the lau^ter of tbe 
audience with the folemnity of the (bene. 

Of this perifbmiance the value certiinly is tut little ; 
but it was Oiie of the lucky trifles that giVe pleafure 
by novelty, and was fo much favoured by the audi* 
cnce, that envy appeared againft it in th^ /orrfi of cri-^ 
ticiim ; and Griffin a player, in conjimdtion with M/. 
Theobald, a main afterwards more remarkable, pro- 
duced a pamphlet called The Key to the What d^ ye call 
it; which, fays Gay, calls me a blockhead^ and Mri 
Tope a knave ^ 

But Fortune has always been ihconrfant. Not leng 
afterwards (17 17) he endeavoured to entertain the 
town with T!bree Hours after Marriagi ; a comedy writ- 
ten, as there is fufficient reafon for believing, by the 
joint" affiftance of Pope and Arbuthnot. One purpofe 
of it was to bring into contempt Dr. Woodward -the 
Foflilift, a man not really or juftly contemptible. It 
had the fate which fuch outrages deferve : the fcene in 
whichWoodward was directly and apparently ridiculed, 
by the introduftion of a mummy and a crocodile, dif- 
gufted the audience, and the performance was driven 
off the ftage with general condemnation. 

Gay is reprefented as a man eafily incited to hope, 
and deeply deprefled when his hopes \Vere difappointed. 
This is not the charafter of a hero ; but it may naturally 
imply fomething more generally welcome, a foft and 
civil companion. Whoever is apt to hope good from 
others is diligent to pleafe them ; bur he that believes 
his powers ftrong enough to force their own way, com- 
inonly uies only to pleafe himfdf. 

He 
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He had beem fimple enough to imagine that thofe 
who laughed at the What (P ye call it would raife the 
fortune of its author ; and^ finding nothing done, funk 
into dejedion. His friends endeavoured to divert hinu 
The earl of Burlington fent him (1716) into Devon- 
Ihire ; the year after, Mr. Pulteney toofarhim to Aix ; 
and in the following year lord Harcourt invited him 
to his feat, where, during his vifit^ the two rural lo- 
vers were killed with lightning, as is particularly told 
in Popes's Letters. 

Being now generally known, he publilhed (lyzo) 
his Poems by fubfcription with fuch fuccefs, that ne 
raifed a thoufand pounds ; and called his friends to a 
confultation, what ufe might be beft made of it. Lewis, 
the fteward of lord Oxford, advifed him to intruft it to 
the funds, and live upon the intcreft ; Arbuthnot bade 
him intruft it to Providence, and live upon the prin- 
cipal ; Pope diredied him, and was feconded by Swift, 
to purchafe an annuity. 

Gay in that difaftrous year * had a prefent from 
young Craggs 6f fome Southfea-ftock, and once fup- 
pofed himfelf to be mafter of twenty thoufand pounds. 
His friends perfuaded him to fell his Ihare ; but he 
dreamed of dignity and fplendour, and could npt bear 
to obftrudt his own fortune. He was then importuned 
to fell as much as would purchafe an hundred a year 
for life, which, fays Fenton, will make you fur e of a 
clean fhirt and a fhoulder of mutton every day. This eounT 
fel was rejedted ; the profit and principal were loft, 
^d Gay fynk under the calamity fo low that liis life 
became in danger. 

* Spcncct 
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By the care of his friends, among ^^m Pope ap* 
pears to have Ihewn particular tendemefs, his health 
was reftored ; and, returning to his ftudies^ he Wrote 
a tragedy called The Qzpiivesj which he was invited to 
read before the princefe of Wales* When the houf 
came, he faw \he princefs and her ladies all in expec- 
tation, and advancing with reverence, too great fof 
any other attention, ftumbled at a ftool, and fallmg 
forwards^ threw down a weighty Japan fcreen* The 
princefs ftarted, the ladies fcreamed, and poor Gay 
after all the difturbance Was ftill to read his play. 

The fate^of The Captives j which was aAed at Drury 
Lane in 1723, I know not ; but he now thought hira- 
felf in favour, and undertook (1726) to write a vo* 
lume of Fables for the improvement of the young 
duke of Cumberland. For this he is faid to have been 
promifed a reward, which he had doubtlefs magnified 
with all the wild expeftations of indigence and vanity4 
Next year the Prince and Princefs became King and 
Queen, and Gay ^as to be great and happy ; but upon 
the fettlement of the houfehold he found himfelf ap- 
pointed gentlerPxan ullier to the princefs Louifa. By 
this offer he thought himfelf infulted, and fent a mef- 
fage to the Queen, that he was too old for the place^ 
There feem to have been many machinations employed 
afterwards in his favour ; and diligent court was paid 
to Mrs* Howard, afterwards countefs of Suffolk, who 
was much beloved by the King and Queen, to engage 
her intereft for his promotion } but folicitationsj verfes, 
and flatteries, were thrown away ; the lady heard them> 
and did nothing. 

All the pain which he fuffered from the negleft, otf 

^ he perhaps termed it, the ingratitude of the court, 

6 may 
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may be fuppofed to have been drivqn away by the un- 
exampled fuccefs of the Beggar's Opera. This play, 
written in ridicule of the mufical Italian Drama*, was 
firft offered to Gibber and his brethren at Drufy-Lane, 
and rgedted; it being then carried tQ^ch, had the 
effe6t, as was ludicroully faid, of makiffj^ G^y rub, ind 
'Rich gay. 

Of this lucky piece, as the reader cannot but* wilh 
to know the original and progrefs, I have inferred the 
relation which Spence has given in Pope's words. 

** Dr. Swift had been obferving once to Mr, Gay, 
*^ what an odd pretty fort of a thing a Newgate Pafto- 
*^ fal might make. Gay was inclined to try at fuch a 
** thing for fome time ; but afterwards thought it 
** would be better to write a comedy on the fame plan* 
^* This was what gave rife to the Beggar's Opera. He 
^* began on it ; and when firft he mentioned it to Swift, 
^* the Doftor did not much like the project. As he 
^^ carried it on, he Ihewed what he wrote to both of 
** us, and we now- and then, gave a correftion, or a 
** word or two of advice ; but it was wholly of his 
^^ own writing, — ^When it was done, neither of us 
** thought it would fucceed. — ^W^e ihewed it to Con* 

* This 18 aflerted by all who have taken occafion to fpeak of tht 
Beggar's Op«ra, but I think without foundation. The fuSjc<5ts of 
ridicule in th^ Italian opera were and are, fird, the dialogue, which 
being in recitative is not only tirefome but abfurd ; fecondly, <he 
difparity in the airs between the fentiment of the poetry and th« 
mufic, the one being generally fimple, and oftentimes mean, the 
other elaborate and protraded by long divifions on iniignificant 
words. The Beggar's Opera has nothing of this in it : the Dialogue 
18 common fpeech, and the airs old ballad-tunes, fome of them 
compofcd by Furcell, and others felecf^ed with great judgment from 
Curfcy's Pills to purge Melancholy, 'i he truelVburlefque of the 
Italian opera, that can be conceived of, is the Dragon of Wantley, 
written by Harry Carey, and conipoled by Lampe. 

VquIII. P ^^greve; 
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^* grcvc ; who, after reading it over, faid. It would 
*^ either take greatly, or be damned confoundedly, — 
^< We were all, at the firft night of it, in great uncer- 
^* tainty of the event ; till we were very much encotK 
^^ raged by overhearing the duke of Argyle, who fat 
*^ ii^ the next^^c to us, fay, ^ It will do — it muftdo! 
*^ I fee it m the eyes of them.* This was a good 
*' while before the firft Aft was over, and fo gave us 
*^ eafe foon ;. for that duke (befides his own good tafte)^ 
*^ has a p^articular knack, as any one now living, ia 
*^ difcovering the tafte of the publiik. He was quite 
*^ right in this, as ufual ; the good-nature of the au- 
^* dience appeared ftronger and ftronger every aft, aad 
^^ ended in a clamour of applaufe/* 

Its reception is thus recorded in the notes to the^ 
Dunciad : 

*' This piece was received with greater applaufr 
^^ than was ever known. Befides being afted in Lon- 
*^ don fixty-three days without interruption, and re- 
^* newed the next feafon with equal applaufe, it fpread 
^^ into all the great towns of England ; was played in 
*^ many places to the thirtieth and fortieth time ; at 
^^ Bath and Briftol fifty, &c. It made its progrefs into 
^^ Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, where it was per- 
** formed twenty-four days fucceflively. The ladies 
*^ carried about with them the favourite fongs of it in 
'' fans, and houfes were furnilhed with it in fcreens. 
" The fame of It was not confined to the author only. 
" The pcrfon who afted Polly, till then obfcurc, be- 
** cams all at once the favourite of the town ; her pic-- 
** ture^ were engraved, and fold in great numbers ; her 
*^ Life written, books of letters and vcrfes to her pub- 
*^ liftied, and pamphlets made even of her faj ings and 

*\ieils. 
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*^ jefts. Furthermore, it drove out of England (for 
** that fcafon) the Italian Opera, which had carried all 
*^ before it for ten years/* 

Of this performance, when it was printed, the re- 
ception was different, according to the different opi- 
nion of its readers. Swift commended it for the ex- 
cellence of its morality, as a piece that placed all kinds 
of vice in thejlrongeft and mofi odious light; but others, 
and among them Dr. Herring, afterwards archbijQiop 
of Canterbury, cenfured it as giving encouragement 
not only to vice but to crimes, by making a highway- 
man the hero, and difmlfling him at laft unpunilhed. 
'It has been even faid, that after the exhibition of the 
Beggar^s Opera the gangs of robbers were evidently 
multiplied. 

Both thefe decifions are furely exaggerated. The 
play, like many others, was plainly written only to di- 
vert, without any moral purpofe, and is therefore not 
likely to do good ; nor can it be conceived, without 
more fpeculation than life requires or admits, to be 
productive of much evil. Highwaymen and houfe- 
breakers feldom frequent the play-houfe, or mingle in 
any elegant diverfion ; nor is it poffible for any one to 
imagine that he may rob with fafety, becaufe he feeS 
Macheath reprieved upon the ftage. 

This objedkion however, or fome other rather poli- 
tical than moral, obtained fuch prevalence, that wJien 
Gay produced a fecond part under the name of Polly , 
it was prohibited by the Lord Chamberlain ; and he 
was forced to recoiiipenfe his repulfe by a fubfcription, 
which is faid to have been fo liberally beflowed, that 
^vhat lie called opprefiioa ended in profit. The * pub- 

* Spence. 
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licatipn was fo much favoured, that though the firil 
part gaine4 him four hundred pounds, ne^r thfioe ^s 
much was the profit of the fecond. 

He received yet anothef recompenfe fgr this fup- 
pofcd hardlhip, in tlw affectionate attention of the dui^c 
and dytch^fs of Queenfberry, ji^to whofe houfe he was 
taken, afid with whom he pafled the remaining part of 
his life. The * duke, confidering his waijt of occo- 
nomy, undertook the management of his money, and 
gave it to him as he wanted it. But it is fuppofed 
that the difcountenance of the Court funk deep into his 
heart, and ^ve him more difcontent than the ap- 
plaufcs or tendernefs of his friends could overpoyirer* 
He foon fell into hi§ old diftemper, ^n hab'ituali colicky 
and languiihed, though with many intervals of eafe 
and cheerfulnefs, till a violent fit at laft feized him, 
and hurried him to the grave, as Arbuthnot; reported, 
with more precipitance than he had ever known. He 
died on the fourth of December 1732, and was buried 
in Weftminfter Abbey. The letter which brought an 
account of his death to Swift was laid by for fome days 
unopened, becaufe when he received it he was impreft 
with the preconception of fome misifortune. 

After his death, was publifhed a fecond vohime of 
Fables more political than the farmer. His opera of 
Achilles was afted, and the profits were given to two 
widow fillers, who inherited what he left, as his law- 
ful heirs { for he died without a will, though he h^d 
gathered * three thoufand pounds. There have ap- 
peared likewife under his name a comedy called the 
Dijlrejt fVifey and the Kehearfal at Gotham^ 2l piece of 
, humour* 

* Spence* 

The 
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- The chiftfter givto him by Pbpe * h this, that hi 
ivdi dndturai tftan^ without dejign^ ivhofpoke ivhdi fye 
ihoUghti andjujt as he thought it ; and that he was of a 
timid tenipetj and fearful of git'ing offence to the ^eat ; 
which caution however, fays Pope, was* of no avail. 

As a poet, he cainnot: be fated very high. He was, 
as I once heard a female critick remark, of a lower or- 
jUr. We had not in any great degree the mens divinior^ 
t*he dignity of genius. Much however ifiuft be alloWecf 
ll6 ftid author of a new fpecies of compofftion, though 
it be not of the highefl kind. We owe to Gray the 
Ballad Opera ; a mode of comedy which at firff was 
fupipbfed to delight only by its novelty, but lias now 
by tie experience of half a century been found fo well 
afcdbtrinlodated to the difpofition of a popular audience, 
that it is likely to keep long poffeflion of the ftage. 
"^^t^ethef this new drarria was the produdt of judge- 
ment or of luck, the praife of it mull be given to the 
inventor ; and there are many writers read with more 
reverence, to whom fuch merit of originality cannot be 
attributed; 

His firft performance, the Rural Sports, is fuch as 
was eafily planned and executed ; it is never contemp- 
tible, nor ever excellent. The tan is one of thofe 
mythological fidtions which antiquity delivers ready to 
the hand ; but which, like other things that lie open 
to dvcry one's ufe, are of little value. The attention 
riaturally retires from a new tale of Venus, Diana, and 
lEfindrva. 

His Fables feem to have been a favourite work ; for, 
having publilhed one volume, he left another behind 
Kltn. Of this kind of Fables, the authors do not ap- 
pear to lia^ve formed any diftind or fettled notion. 

* Spencc. 
P 3 rh3td.t^\ 
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Phaedrus evidently confounds them with Taks^ and Gay 
both with Tales and Allegorical Prqfopopcsias. A FabUy 
or Apologue^ fuch as is now under confideration, fecms 
to be, in its genuine ftate, a narrative in which beings 
irrational, andfometimes inanimate, arbores loquuntur^ 
non tantum fera, are, for the purpofe of moral inftruc- 
tion, feigned to aft and fpeak with human interefts 
and paffions. To this defcription the compofitions of 
Gay do not always conform. For a Fable he gives 
now and then a Tale, or an abftrafted Allegory ; and 
from fome, by whatever name they may be called, it 
will be difficult to extraft any moral principle. They 
are, however, told with livelinefs ; the verfification is 
Hiiooth ; and the diftion, though now-and-then a little 
conftrained by the meafure or the rhyme, is generally 
happy. 

To Trivia may be allowed all that it claims ; it is 
fpritely, various, and pleafant. The fubjedt is of that 
kind which Gay was by nature qualified to adorn ; yet 
Ibme of his decorations may be juftly wilhed away. An 
honcft blackfmith might have done for Patty what is 
performed by Vulcan. The appearance of Cloacina is 
naufeous and fuperfluous ; a Ihoeboy could have been 
produced by the cafual cohabitation of mere mortals. 
Horace^s rule is broken in both cafes ; there is no dig" 
nus vindice nodus, no difficulty that required any fupcr- 
natural interpofition. A patten may be made by the 
hammer of a mortal, and a baftard may be dropped 
by a human ftrumpet. On great occafions, and on 
fmall, the mind is repelled by ufelefs and apparent 
falfehood. 

Of his little Poems the publick judgement feems to 

be right ; they are neither much efteemed, nor totally 

6 defpifed. 
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-ileipifed. The ftory of the Apparition is borrowed 
from one of the tales of Poggio. Thofe that pleafe 
leaft are the pieces to which Gulliver gave occafion ; 
for who can much delight in the echo of an unnatural 
fiition ? 

JDione is a counterpart to Amynta, and Pajior Fido, 
and other trifles of the fame kind, eafily imitated, and 
unworthy of imitation. What the Italians call come^ 
dies .from a happy conclufion. Gay calls a tragedy from 
a mournful event ; but the flyle of the Italians and of 
Gray is equally tragical. There is fomething in the 
poetical Arcadia fo remote from known reality and fpe- 
culative poflibility, that we can never fupport its re- 
prefentation through a long work. A Paftoral of an 
hundred lines may be endured; but who will hear of 
flieep and goats, and myrtle bowers and purlilig rivu- 
lets, through five adts ? Such fcenes pleafe Barbarians 
in the dawn of literature, and children in the dawn of 
Jife ; but will be for the moft part thrown away, as 
men grow wife, and nations grow learned. 
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OF GEORGE GRANVILLE, oc as ochm 
write GrsinvUIe^ of GremAlle^ aftrrwaffds lord 
LaiHlAbwn of Biddeford m the county of Deron, hb- 
is known than his name and rank noighft give r^fbn to 
cxpedt. He was born about 1667^ the fen of Bernard 
Greenville, who was entrufted by Monk with the moft 
private tranfaftions of the Rcftoration, and the grand- 
fon of Sir Bevil Greenville, who died in the King's 
caufe, at the battle of Landfdowne. 

His early education was fupcrintendcd by Sir WiU 
liam Ellis; and his progrefs was fuch that before the 
age of twelve he was fent to Cambridge *, where he 
pronounced a copy of his own verfes to the princefs 
Mary d'Eftc^ of Modcna, then dutchefs of York, when 
Ihc vifited the univerlity, 

* To Trinity College. By the univcrfity regiftcr, it appears, 
that he wns admitted to his Mailer's Degree in 1679: we n)u(l« 
therefore, ilf the year of \i\\ birth fome years back* 

At 
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At the acceffion of kkig James, being now at eigh- 
teen, he again exerted his poetical powers, and .^d- 
dreffed the new monarch in three fhott pieces, of 
which the firft is profane, and the two others fuch as 
a boy might be expected to produce; but he was com- 
mended by old Waller^ who perhaps was pleafedto 
find himfelf imitated,, in fix lines, wliich^ though 
they begin with nonfenfe and end with dulnefe, excited 
in the young author a rapture of acknowledgpmenty in 
numbers fuch as WzWtr's felf might ufe. 

It was probably about this time that he wrote the 
poem to the earl of Peterborough, upon his accom* 
flijhment of the duke of York's marriage with the 
princefs of Modena, whofe charms appear to have 
gained a ilrong prevalence over his imagination, and 
upon whom nothing ever has been charged but impru^ 
dent piety, an intemperate and mifguid^d zeal for the 
propagation of popery. 

However faithful GranviUe might have been to the 
Bang, or however enamoured of the Queen, he has left 
no reafon for fuppoling that he approved cither the 
artifices or the violence with which the King's religion 
was infinuated or obtruded. He endeavoured to be 
true at once to the King and to the Church. 

Of this regulated loyalty he has tranfinitted to pof- 
terity a fufiicient proof, in the letter which he wrote 
to his father about a month before the prince of Orange 
landed. 
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** Mar, near Doncafter, Odt. 6, i688. 

^^ To the honourable Mr. Barnard Granville, at the 
" carl of Bathe's, St. James's* 

*^ S I R, 

** Your having no profp'edt of obtaining a commif- 

^* fion for me, can no way alter or cool my defire at 

^^ this important junfture to venture my life, in 

** fome manner or other, for my King and my Coua- 

^ tr}\ 

** I cannot bear living under the reproach of lying 
•^ obfcure and idle in a country retirement, when 
** every man who has the leaft fenfe of honour Ihould 
** be preparing for the field. 

** You may remember. Sir, with what reludtance I 
•^ fubmittcd to your commands upon Monmouth's rc- 
*^ bdlion, when no importunity could prevail with you 
** to permit me to leave the Academy : I was too 
*' young to be hazarded ; but, give me leave to fay, it 
** is glorious at any age to die for one*s coimtry, and 
** the fooner the nobler the facrifice. 

*' I am now older by three years. My uncle Bathe 
^' was not (b old when he was left among the llain at 
•* the battle of Newbury; nor you yourfelf. Sir, when 
** you made your efcape from your tutor's, to join 
^^ your brother at the defence of Scilly. 

*' The fame caufe is now come round about again. 
*' The king has been mifled; let thofe who have mif- 
** led him be anfwerablc for it. Nobody can deny but 
*' he is facred in his own perfon, and it is every honeft 
^^ man^s duty to defend it. 

*^ You arc pleafed to fay, it is yet doubtful if the 
^* Hollanders are jaih enough to make fuch an attempt; 

" but. 
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^^ but, be that as it will, I beg leave to- infift upon it, 
** that I may be prefented to his majcfty, as one whofe , 
** utmoft ambition it is to devote his life to his fer- 
^^ vice, and my country's, after the example of all 
^* my anceftors. 

" The gentry affembled at York, to agree upon the 
** choice of reprefentatives for the county, Ijave prc- 
*^ pared an addrefs, to affure his majefty they are readf 
** to facrifice their lives and fortunes for him upon 
" this and all other occafions ; but at the fame time 
^^ they humbly befeech him to give them fuch magif- 
^* trates as may be agreeable to the laws of the land; 
^* for, at prefent, there is no authority to which they* 
*^ can legally fubmit. 

" They have been beating up for volunteers at York^ 
** and the towns adjacent, to fupply the regiments at 
<* Hull ; but nobody will lift. 

** By what I can hear, every body wifhes well to the 
^' King; but they would be glad his minifters were 
^* hanged. 

** The winds continue fo contrary, that no landing 
*^ can be fo foon as was apprehended ; therefore I may 
^* hope, with your leave and afliftance, to be in rea- 
*^ dinefs before any aftion can begin. I befeech you, 
*' Sir, moft humbly and moft earneftly, to add this one 
^* adt of indulgence more to fo many other teftimonies 
*^ which I have conftantly received of your goodnefs; 
** and be pleafed to believe tfce dways with the utmoft 
•* duty and fubmiflion. Sir, 

*^ Your moft dutiful fon, 

*/ and moft 6bedi4t fervant, 

^* Geo. Granville?* 
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ThttJugii the v^hole reign of king WHIfetti B* h fup* 
pofed to hare lived in literary Hetifetiient^ tafkA iHiitcd 
had for fome tim« few other pteafurei but thofe of 
Jhidjr in his poweif. He wai, a^ the biogwtphcrs 6b- 
ferve, the younger fon of a younger brotlter ; a deno- 
mination by which our anceftofs provcfbiany eXfp^retfed 
the loweD: ilate of penury and dependance. He is feid*, 
however, to have prdferved himfelf at this iktkc frdm 
difgrace and difficulties by oeccmomy, whk^ Ht forgot 
or negledbed in Hfe more advanicedi^ 2»A iA letter for- 
tune. 

About riiis time he becaWc enamoured of the coun- 
tefs of. Newburgh, whom he ha^ celebi^aised with for 
much ardour by the name of Mira. He ^*»ote verfes 
to her before he was three and twenty^ and iliay be for- 
given if he regarded the face more than thd itahuL 
Poets are fometimes in too much hafte to praife. 

In the time of his retirement it is prdb^le that he 
compofed his dramatiek pieces^ the Sbe-Gailants (afted 
1696), which he revifed, and called Once a Lntr and 
alwayi a Lover ; ^he Jew of Venice^ sdt'ered from 
Shakefpeare^s Merchant of Venice ( 1 698) ; Herdick Lfive^ 
a tragedy (170 1); Tbe Brififh Enchanters (1706), a 
draiiwtick pcem; and Peleus and Thetis^ z ma^quej 
written to accompany "Thr Jew of Venice. 

The comedies, which he has not printed in His dwn 
edition of his works, I never faw; Once a Lo^er and 
alztays a Lover j is faid to be in a great degree indecent 
and grofs. Granville could not admirb without 
bigotry; he copied the wrong as well. as the right 
from his mailers, ^d may be fuppofed to have learned 
obfcenity from W}xherley, as he learned mythology 
from Waller. 

In 
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|p ]x}s Jew of Vim f^ a$ Rjowe reiwrks, the chara&cr 
oi ^kyfpck i^ jpadp comick, and we are prompte4 tQ 
laughter fHift^ of deteilation. 

It i§ evident that Heroick Ij^vi was written, and pre^ 
feQted m thi^ ftage, before the death of Dryden. It i$ 
^ mythplogigal tragedy, upon the love of Agamemnofli 
and Chryfeis, and therefore eafily funk into negle^, 
though praifed iu verfe by Dr)'den, and in profe by 
Pop?. 

It is excluded by the wife Ulyffes with this fpeech ; 

Fate holds the firings, and men like children move 
^ut as they^e l«d ^ fuccefs is from above. 

At the acceffion of queen Anne, having his fortune 
Unproved by bequefts from his father, and his uncle the 
earl of Bathe, he was chofen into parliament for Fowey. 
He foon after engaged in a joint tranflation of the 
Invectives againji Philip, with a defign, furely weak and 
puerile, of turning the thunder of Demofthenes upon 
the head of Lewis. 

He afterwards (in 1706) had his eflate again aug- 
mented by an inheritance from his elder brother. Sir 
Bevil Granville, who, as he returned from the govern- 
ment of Barbados, died at fea. He continued to ferve 
in parliament; and in the ninth year of queen Anne 
was chofen knight of the Ihire for Cornwall. 

At the memorable change of the miniftry (17 10), he 
was made fecretary at war, in the place of Mr. Robert 
Walpole. 

Next year, when the violence of party made twelve 
peers in a day, Mr. Granville became Lord Lanfdown 
Baron BidJrford^ by a promotion juftly remarked to be 
not invidious, becaufe he was the heir of a family in 

which 
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which two peerages, that of the earl of Bath and lord 
Granville of Potheridge, had lately tecome extinft. 
Being now high in the Queen's favour, he (171a) was 
appointed comptroller of the houfehold, and a privy 
c6unfellor; and ta his other honours was added the 
cfedioation of Pope's Wind/or Foreft. He was advanced 
jiext year to be tre^furer of the houfehold. 

Of thefe favours he foon Ipft all but his title; 
for at the acceffion of king George his place was given 
to the earl Cholmondeley, and he was perfecuted with 
the reft of his party. Having protefted againft the bill 
for attainting Ormond and Bolingbroke, he was, after 
the infurredtion in Scotland, feized Sept 26, I7i5,asa 
fufpedted man, and confined in the Tower till Feb. 8, 
171 7, when he was at laft releafed, and reftored to his 
feat in parliament; where (17 19) he made a very ar- 
dent and animated fpeech againft the repeal of the bill 
to prevent Occafional Conformity, which, however, 
though it was then printed, he has not inferted into his 
works. 

Some time afterwards (about 1722), being perhaps 
cmbarrafled by his profufion, he went into foreign 
countries, with the ufual pretence of recovering his 
health. In this ftate of leifure and retirement, he re- 
ceived the firft volume of Burnet's Hiftory, of which 
he carmot be fuppofed to have approved the general 
tendency, and where he thought himfelf able to deted 
feme particular falfehoods. He therefore undertook 
the vindication of general Monk from fome calumnies 
of Dr. Burnet, and fome mifreprefcntations of Mr. 
Echard. 7'his was anfwered civilly by Mr. Thomas 
Burnet and Oldmixon, and more roughly by Dr. Col- 
batch. 

His 
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His other hiftorical performance is a defence of his 
relation Sir Richard Greenville, whom lord Clarendon 
lias fliewn in a form very unamiable. So much is 
urged in this apology, to juftiFy many adions that 
have been reprefented as culpable, and to palliate the 
reft, that the reader is reconciled for the greater part; 
and it is made very probable that Clarendon was by per- 
fonal enmity difpofed to think the worft of Greenville, 
as Greenville was alfo very willing to think the worft 
of Clarendon. Thefe pieces were publilhed at his re- 
turn to England. 

Being now defirous to conclude his labours, and en- 
joy his reputation, he publilhed (1732) a very beau- 
tiful and fplendid edition of his works, in which he 
omitted what he difapproved, and enlarged wliat 
feemed deficient. 

He now went to Court, and v^as kindly received, by 
queen Caroline; to whom and to the princefs Anne he 
prefented his works, with verfes on the blank leaves, 
- with which he concluded his poetical labours. 

He died in Hahover-fquare, Jan. 30, 1 735, having a 
few days before buried his wife, the lady Anne Villers, 
widow to Mr. Thynne, by whom he had four daugh- 
ters, but no fon. 

Writers commonly derive their reputation from 
their works ; but there are works which owe their re- 
putation to the charadter of the writer. The publick 
fometimes has its favourites, whom it rewards for one 
fpecies of excellence with the honours due to another. 
From him whom we reverence for his beneficence we 
do not willingly withhold the praife of genius; a man 
of exalted merit becomes at once an accompliihcd wri- 
ter. 
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ter, as a beauty finds no great difficulty in paffing for 
a wit. 

Granville was a man illuftrious by his birth, and 
therefore attrafted notice : fince he is by Pope ftyled 
the polite y he muft be fuppofed elegant in his. manners, 
and generally loved : he was in times of conteft and 
turbulence fteady to his party, and obtained that 
cfteem which is always conferred upon firranefs and con- 
fiftency. With thofe advantages, having learned the 
art of verfifying, he declared himfelf a poet; and his 
claim to the laurel was allowed. 

Btit by a critick of a later generation who takes up 
his book without any favourable prejudices, the praife 
already received will be thought fufficient ; for his 
works do not fhew him to have had much comprehen- 
fion from nature, or Illumination from learning. He 
feems to haye had no ambition above the imitation of 
Waller, of whom he has copied the faults, and very 
little more. He is for ever amufing himfelf with the 
puerilities of mythology; his King is Jupiter, who, 
if the Queen brings no children, has a barren Juno. 
The Qyeen is compounded of Juno, Venus, and 
Minerva. His poem on the dutchefs of Grafton's law- 
fuit, after having rattled a while with Juno and Pallas, 
Mars and Alcides, Caffiope, Niobe, and the Propetides, 
Hercules, Minos, and Rhadamanthus, at laft concludes 
its folly with profanenefs. 

His verfes to Mira, which are moft frequently men- 
tioned, have little in them of either art or nature, of 
the fentiments of a lover, or the language of a poet: 
theVe may be found, now-and-then, a happier effort; 
but they are commonly feeble and unaffefting or forced 
and extravagant. 

3 His 
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His little pieces are feldom either fpritely or elegant, 
either keen or weighty. They are trifles written by 
idlenefs, and publiihed by vanity. But his Prologues 
and Epilogues have a juft claim to praife. 

The Progrefs of Beauty feems one of his moft elabo- 
rate pieces, and is not deficient in fplendor and gaiety ; 
bttt the merit ef original thought is wanting. Its 
higheft praife is the fpirit with which he celebrates 
king James's confbrt, when Ihe was a queen no longer. 

The EJfaf on unnatural Flights in Poetry is not inele- 
gant nor injudicious, and has fomething of vigour be- 
yond moft of hri other performances : his precepts are 
juft, and his cautions proper; they are indeed not new, 
but in a didadtick poem novelty is to be expefted 
only in the ornaments arid illiiftrations. His poetical 
precepts are accompanied with agreeable and inftruc • 
tivc notes. 

The Mafque of Peleus and Thetis has here and ther(* 
a pretty line; but it is not always melodious, and the 
conclufion is wretched. 

In his Britijh Enchanters he has bidden defiance to 
all chronology, by confounding the inconfiftent man- 
ners of different ages; but the dialogue h^s often the 
air of Dryden*s rhyming plays; and the fongs are livelj^^ 
though not very corredt. This is, I think, far the beft 
of his works; for if it has many faults, it has likewife 
pafifages which are at leaft pretty, though they do nut 
rife to any high degree of excellence. 
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THOMAS YALDEN, the fixth fori of Mn 
John Yalderi of Suffe^^:, was born in the city of 
Exeter in 1671. leaving been educated in thifgram- 
mar-fchool belonging to Magdalen College in Oxford, 
he was in 1690, at the age of nineteen, admitted com- 
moner of Magdalen Hall, under the tuition of Jqfiab 
Pulleftj a man whofe name is ftill remembered in the 
univerfity. He became next year one of the fcholars 
of Magdalen College, where he was diflinguilhed by a 
lucky accident. 

It was his turn, one day, to pronounce a declamation; 
and Dr. Hough, the prefident, happening to attend, 
thought the compofition too good to be the fpeaker's. 
Some time after, the doctor finding him a little irre- 
gularly bufy in the library, fet him an exercife for 
puniihment ; and, that he might not be deceived by 
any artifice, locked the door. Yalden, as it happened, 
had been lately reading on the fubjedt given, and pro- 
duced with little difficulty a compofition which (0 

plcafed 
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jpt^ed t^e prefident> that he told him his former fuf- 
|)icion59 and promifed to favour him. 

Among his contemporaries in the college were Ad- 
difon and Saeheverell, men who were in ,thofe times 
friends^ "atod who both adopted Yalden to their inti* 
tnacy* Yalden omtinued, throughout his life, to think 
as probably he thought at firft, yet did not lofc the 
friendlhip of Addifbn. 

When Namur was takeil by king William, Yalden 
made an ode. There was never any reign more cele- 
brated by the poets than that of William, who had very 
little regard for fong himfelf, but happened to em- 
ploy mihifters who pleafed themfelves with the praife 
%)£ patronagew 

Of this ode mention is Ittade in an humorous poem 
*>f that time, called The Oxford Laureat; in which, 
rfter many claims had been made and rejefted, Yalden 
is r^prefented as demanding the laurel, and as being 
called to his trial, inftead of receiving a reward* 

His crime wis for being a felon In verfe^ 

And prcfenting his theft to the king ; 
'The firft was a trick not uncommbn or fca^c^, 

But thfe iaft wils an impudent thing : 
Yet what he had ftoFn was fo little worth Healings 

They forgave him the damage and coft : 
Jiad he ta'en the whole ode, as he took it picce-mcaling. 

They had fin'd^him but ten-pence at moft. 

The poet whom he was charged wirh robbing was 
Congrevc. 

He wrdte another poem on the death of the duke 
of Gloucefter. 

In 1 710 he became fellow of the college ; and neit 
Jrear, entering into orders, was prefented by the fo- 
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ciety with a living in Wstrwicklhire, coniiftent with 
his fellowlhip, and chofen lefturer of moral phib- 
. "fophy, a very honourable office. 

On the acceffion of queen Anne he wrote another 
poem ; and is faid, by the author of the Biograpbia^ 
to have declared himfelf of the party who had the ho- 
nourable diftindion of High-churchmen. 

In 1706 he was received into the family of the duke 

, of Beaufort. Next year he became dodtor in divinity, 

and foon after refigned his fellowfhip and ledture ; and, 

as a token of his gratitude, gave the college a pidkure 

of their founder. 

He was made reftor of Challon and Cleanville^ two 
adjoining towns and benefices in Hertfordftiire ; and 
. had the pre]^ends, or finecures, of Deans j Hains^ and 
Pendles in Devonfhire. He had before been chofen, in 
1698, preacher of Bridewell Hofpital, upon the re- 
fignation of Dr. Atterbury. 

From this time he feems to have led a quiet and in- 
offenfive life, till the clamour was raifed about Atter- 
bury's plot. Every loyal eye was on the watch for 
abettors or partakers of the horrid confplracy ; and 
Dr. Yalden, having fome acquaintance with the 
bifliop, and being familiarly converfant with Kelly 
his fecretrary, fell under fufpicion, and was taken 
into cuftody. 

Upon his examination he was charged with a dan- 
gerous correfpondence with Kelly. The correfpon- 
dence he acknowledged ; but maintained, that it had 
no treafonable tendency. His papers were feized ; but 
nothing was found that could fix a crime upon him, 
except two words in his pocket-book, thorough-paced 
do£irme. This expreffion the iniagination of his ex- 
aminers 
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aminers had impregnated with treafon, and the doftor 
was enjoined to explain them. Thus prefled, he told 
them that the words had lain unheeded in his pocket- 
book from the time of queen Anne, and that he was 
alhamed to give an account of them ; but the truth 
was, that he had gratified his curiofity one day, by 
hearing Daniel Burgefs in the pulpit, and thofe words 
was a memorial hint of a remarkable fentence by 
which he warned his congregation to beware of 
thorough-paced doftrine, that dodrine which coming in 
at one ear^ faces through the head, and goes out at the , 
other. 

Nothing worfe than this appearing in his papers, 
and no evidence arifing againft him, he was fet at li- 
berty. 

It will not be fuj^ofed that a man of this charafter 
attained high dignities in the church ; but he ftill re- 
tained the friendfhip, and frequented the converfation, 
of a very numerous and fplendid fet of acquaintance. 
He died July 16, 1736, in the 66th year of his age. 

Of his poems, many are of that irregular kind, 
which, when he formed his poetical character, was 
fuppofed to be Pindarick. Having fixed his attention 
on Cowley as a model, he has attempted in fome fort 
to rival him, and has written a Hymn to Darknefs, evi- 
(Jently as a counter-part to Cowley's Hymn to Light, 

This hymn feems to be his beft performance, and is, 
for the mofl part, imagined with great vigour, and 
exprefled with great propriety. I will not tranfcribc 
it. The feven firft llanzas are good ; but the third, 
fourth, and feventh, are the beft : the eighth feems 
to involve a contradidtion ; the tenth is e^quTitcly 
beaytiful; the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth, 

Qji arc 
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are parly mythological, and partly religious, and there* 
fore not fuitable to each oth^r ; he might better have 
made the whole merely philofophical. 

There are two ftanzas in this poem where Yaldeu 
may be fufpedted, though hardly convicted, of hav- 
ing confulted the Hymnus adUmbramoiWowerus^ in 
the fixth ftanza, which anfwers in fome fort to thefo 
lines : 

Ilia fuo praeeft no£turnis nnminc faerie— 
Perquc yias errarc nov/s dat fpeftra figuris, 
Manefque excites medics ululare per agros 
Sub noftcm, ct queftu notes complere penates. 

And again at the conclufion : 

lUa fuo fenium fecludit corpore toto 
Haud numerans jugi fugientia fecula lapfu. 
Ergo uhi poftremum muadi compa^folutd 
Hanc rerum molem fuprema abfumpferit hom 
Ipfa levcs cinercs nubc ampleftetur opaca, 
Et prifco impcrio rurfus dominabitur umbra. 

His Hymn to Light is not equal to the other. Ha 
feems to think that there is an Eafl abfolute and pofi- 
tive where the Morning rifes. 

In the laft ftanza, having mentioned the fuddei 
eruption of new created Light, he fays. 

Awhile th'Ahnighty wondering ftood. 
He ought to have remembered that Infinite Knowledge 
can never wonder. All wonder is the effedt of novelty 
upon IgQorance, 

Of his other poems it is fufficient to fay that they 
deferve perufal, though they are not always exaftly 
poliflied, though the rhymes are fometimes very ill 
forted, and though his faults feem rather the omif- 
fions of idlenefs than the negligences of enthufiafm. 

TICKELL 
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THOMAS TICKELL, the fon of the reverend 
Richard TickcU, was born in i686 at Bridckirk 
in Cymberland; aqd in April 1701 became a member 
x)f Queen's College m Oxford; in 1708 he was made 
Mafter of Arts, and two years afterwards was cholen 
Fellow ; for which, as he did not comply with the fta- 
tutes by taking orders, he obtained a difpenfation 
from the Crown. He held hts Fellowihip till 1726, 
and then vacated it, by marrying, in that year, at 
Dublin. 

Tickell was not one of thofe fcholars who wear away 
their lives in clofet^ ; he entered early into the world, 
and was long bufy in publick affairs ; in whi'^h he was 
initiated under the patronage of AdJii'ou, who^j Jtice 
he is laid to have gained by his verfes in praifc of 
Rofamond. 

To thofe verfes it would not have be^n jii^l to deny 
regard ; for they contain fome of the rpofl elegant en- 
comiaftick drains ; and, among the iniminoraMe poems 
of the fame kind, it will be hard to find one with which 
they need to fear a comparifon. It may dcferve oSfer- 
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vation, that when Pope wrote long afterwards in praifc 
of Addifon, he has copied, at lead has refemblcd, 

Tickell. 

Let joy felutc fair Rofamonda^s fhadcy 
And wreaths of myrtle crown the lovely maid. 
While now perhaps witli Dido's ghoft fhc roves. 
And hears and tells the ftory of Uieir loves. 
Alike they mourn, alike they blefs their fate, 
Sir^ce Love, yvhich made theip wretche^, made therj gteat 
Nor loiiger that relentlefs doom bemoan. 
Which gain*d a Virgil and an Addifon. 

TlC^ELJ., 

Then future ages with delight fhall fee 
|io)y Plato's, Bacon's, Newton's, look$ agree } 
Or in fair feries laurcl'd bards be fhown, 
A Virgil there, and here an Addifon. Pope. 

He produced another piece of tfk feme kind at the 
appearance of Cato, ^yith equal ikill, but not equal 
happinefs* 

When tUp miniftprs of queen Anne were negotiating 
with France, Tickell p.ublilhed The Pro/peS of Peace^ 
^ poem, of which the tendency was to reclaim the na- 
tion from the pride of conqueft to the pleafures of 
' tranquillity. How far Tickell, whom Swift afterwards 
mentioned as IVhiggiJfimus^ had then connefted himfejf 
with any party, I know not ; this poem certainly did 
not flatter the pradlices, or promote the opinions, of 
the men by whom he was afterwards befriended. 

Mr. Addifon, however he hated the men then in 
power, fuffered his friendfhip to prevail over his pub- 
lick fpirir, and gave in the SpeQator fuch praifes of 
TickelTs poem, that when, after having long wilhed 
to pcrufc it, I laid hold on it at laft, I thought it un- 
equal to the honours which it had received, and found 

it 
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it ^ piece to be approved rather than admired. But the 
hope eicitedby a work of .genius, being general and 
.iadefijiite, is rarely gratified. It was read at that time 
with fo much favour, that fix editions were fold. 

At the arrival of king George he fung The Royal 
Progrefs ; which being inferted in the SpeSator is well 
known, and of which it is juft to fay, that it is neither 
high nor low. 

The poetical incident of moft importance in Tic- 
kelFs life was his publication of the firft bobk of the 
Iliad J as tranflated by himfelf, an apparent oppofition to 
Pope's Homer y of which the firfl: part made its entrance 
into the world at the fame time. 

Addifon declared that the rival verfions were both 
good ; but that Tickell's was the beft that ever was 
made ; and with i\4difon the wits, his adherents and 
followers, were certain to concur. Pope does not appear 
to have been much difmayed ; for, fays he, / have the 
town, that is, the mob on myftde. But he remarks, that 
it is common for the fmaller party to wake up in diligence 
what they want in numbers ; he appeals to the people as 
his proper judges ; and if they are not inclined to condemn 
kimy he is in little care about the high-flyers at Button^s. . 
Pope did not long think Addifon an impartial judge ; 
for he confidered him as the writer of Tickell's verfion. 
The reafons for his fufpicion I will literally tranfcribe 
from Mr. Spencers CoUeftion. 

" There had been a coldnefs (faid Mr. Pope) be- 
5^ tween Mr. Addifon and me for fome time ; and we 
" had not been in company together, for a good while, 
f^ any where but at Button's coffee-houfe, where I ufed 
^^ to fee him almoft every day. — On his meeting me 
f^ there, one day in particular, he took me afide, and 

^^fald 
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^**faid»he Ihould be glad to dine with me, at fuch a ta^ 
***vern, if I ftaid till thofe people were gone (Budgell 
'^and Philips). Wc went accordingly; and after 
" dinner Mr. Addifon faid, ^ That he had wanted for 
'*^ fome time to talk with me ; that his friend TickelJ, 
^^♦had formerly, whilft at Oxford, tranllatcd the firft 
" book of the I/iad.; that he defigntrd lu print it, ^d 
" had dcfired him to look it over ; that he miift therie- 
'^ fore beg that I would not defire him to look over 
•^*my firft book, becaufe, if he did, it would have the 
*^ air of doubk-dealing/ I aHhred him that 1 did not 
^^ at all take it ill of Mr. Tickell that he was going tp 
" pubiifh his tranilation ; that he certainly had as much 
" right to tranflate any author a^ myfelf ; aijid tha^ 
" publilhing both was entering on a» fair ftage. I then 
*^ added, that I would not defire hitn to look over my 
'* firft book of the Iliad, becaufe he had looked over 
** Mr. Tickeirs ; but could wilh to have the benefit of 
*^ his obfervations on my fccond, which I had then 
'* finiftied, and which Mr. Tickell had not touched 
** upon. Accordingly I fent him the fccpnd book the 
•* next morning ; and Mr. Addifon a few days after 
*' returned it, with very high commendations.r-rSoon 
*^ after it was generally known that Mr. Tickell was 
** publiihing the firft book of the Iliad, I met Dr. 
^^ Young in the ftreet ; and, upon our falling into that 
*^ fubjedt, the Doftor expreffed a great deal of fur- 
** prize at Tickell's having had fuch a tranilation fo 
*^ long by him. He faid, that it was inconceivable to 
•^ him, and that there muft be fome miftake in the 
*^ matter ; that each ufed to communicate to the other 
•^ whatever verfes they wrote, even to- the leaft things ; 
*^ that Tickell could not have been bufied in fo long a 

" work 
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^^ work there without his knowing fomething of the 
^* matter ; and that he had never heard a fingle word 
'^ of it till on this occafion. This furprife of Dr. 
^^ Young, together with what Steele has faid againft 
'' Tickell in relation to this affair, make it highly pro- 
^^ bable that there was fome underhand dealing in that 
^* bufinefs ; and indeed Tickell himfelf, who is a very 
** fair worthy man, has fince, in a manner, as |gcx)d as 
'* owned it to me, [When it was introduced into a 
*^ converfation between Mr. Tickell and Mr. Pope by 
*' a third perfon, Tickell did not deny it ; which, con- 
*' fidering his honour and zeal for his departed friend, 
^' was the fame as owning it.*'] 

Upon thefe fufpicions, with which Dr. Warburton 
hints that other circumftances concurred. Pope always 
in his Arf of Sinking quotes this book as the work of 
Addifon. 

To compare the two tranflations would be tedious ; 
the palm is now given univerfally to Pope ; but I think 
the fijfft lines of Tickeirs \Cere rather to be preferred, 
and Pope feems to have fince borrowed fomethir^ from 
them in the correction of bis own. 

When the Hanover fucceflion was difputed, Tickell 
gave what afliftance his pen would fupply. His Letier 
So Avignon ftands high among party-poems; it ex* 
prefles contempt without coarfenefs, and fuperiority 
without infolence. It had the fuccefs which it deferved, 
being five times printed. 

He was now intimately united to Mr. Addifon, who, 
when he went into Ireland as fecretary to the lord Sun- 
derland, took him thither, and employed him in pub- 
lick bufinefs; and when (17 17) afterwards he rofc to 
be fecretary of date, made him under-fecretary. Their 

f^vw\d&Jv^ 
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friendfliip feems to have continued without abatement ; 
for when Addifon died, he left him the charge of pub- 
lilhing his works, with a Tolemn recommendation to 
the patronage of Craggs. 

To thefe works he prefixed an elegy on the author, 
which could owe none of its beatuies to the afliftance 
which might be fufpefted to have ftrengthened or em- 
belliih^ his earlier compofitions ; but neither he nor 
Addifon ever produced nobler lines than are contained 
in the third and fourth paragraphs, nor is a more fub- 
lime or more elegant funeral poem *to be found in the 
whole compafs of Englifti literature. 

He was afterwards (about 1725) made fecretary to 
the Lords juftices of Ireland, a place of great honour; 
in which he continued till 1740, when he died on the 
twenty-third of April at Bath. 

Of the poems yet unmentioned the longeft is Kenfing- 
ton Gardens^ of which the verfification is fmooth and 
elegant, but the fidtion unfkilfully compounded of 
Grecian Deities and Gothick Fairies. Neither fpecies 
of thofe ^exploded Beings could have done much ; and 
when they are brought together, they only make each 
other contemptible. To Tickell, however, cannot be 
refufed a.high place among the minor poets ; nor fliould 
it be forgotten that he was one of the contributors to 
the Spt^ator. With refpeft to his perfonal charafter, 
he is faid to have been a man of gay converfation, at 
lead a temperate lover of wine and company, and in 
his domeftick relations without cenfure. 
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OF Mr. HAMMOND, though he be well re- 
membered as a man efteemed and carefled by the 
degant and great, I was at firft able to obtain no other 
memorials than fuch as are fupplied by a book called 
Cibber^s Lives of the Poets; of which I take this oppor- 
tunity to teftify that it was not written, nor, I believe, 
ever feen, by either of the Gibbers; but was the work 
of Robert Shiels, a native of Scotland, a man of very 
acute underflanding, though with little fcholaftick 
education, who, not long after the publication of his 
work, died in London of a confumption. His life 
was virtuous, and his end was pious. Theophilus 
Gibber, then a prifoner for debt, imparted, as I was 
told, his name for ten guineas. The manufcript of 
Shick is now in my pofleflion. 

I have fince found that Mr. Shiels, though he was no 
negligent enquirer, has been mifled by falfe accounts; 
for he relates that James Hammond, the author of 
the following Elegies, was the fon of a Turkey mer- 
chant, and had fome office at the prince of Wales's 
2 cQ>^\\> 
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'court, till love of a lady, whofe name was JhibWooA^ 
for a time difordered his underftanding. He was nn- 
extinguifhably amorous, and his miftrefs inexon^ly 
cruel* 

Of this narrative, part is true, and part falfe. Hd 
was the fecond fon of Anthony Hammond, a man of 
note among the wits, poets, and parliamentary orators, 
in the beginning of this century, who was allied to Sii* 
Robert Walpole by marrying his lifter. He was boni 
about 1 7 10, and educated at Weftminfter-fchool; but 
it does not appear that he was of any univerfity. H^ 
was equerry to the prince of Wales, and feems to have 
come very early into publick notice, and to have been 
diftinguilhed by thofe whofe friendlhip prejudiced 
mankind at that time in favour of the man on whom 
they were beftowed ; for he was the companion of Cob- 
ham, Lyttelton, and Chefterfield. He is faid to havtf 
divided his life between pleafure and books; in his re- 
tirement forgetting the town, and in his gaiety lofing 
the ftudent. Of his literary hours all the effefts are 
here exhibited, of which the Elegies were written 
Very early, and the Prologue not long before his 
death. 

In 1 741, he w^s chofen into parliament for Truro 
in Cornwall, probably one of thofe Who were elected 
by the Prince's influence ; and died next year in June 
at Stowe, the famous feat of the lord Cobham. His 
miftrefs long outlived him, and in 1779 died un- 
married. The character which her lover bequeathed 
her was, indeed, not likely to attradt courtlhip^ 

Tlae Elegies were publilhed after his death; and 

While the writer's name was remembered with fond- 

nefe, they wer« read with ^ rcfolution to admire them* 

6 The 
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iPhc tccdmrnendatbry^ptcfaee of thc'6ditor, who "^was 
then believed, and is now affirmed by Dr. Maty, '-to be 
the earPof Ghefterfield, rai&dfl:r<irtg prejudices ia 
their favaUr. 

' But of the prefacer, ivhoevef he wa«, itPmay be rea- 
fonably iufpefetied thathe'never -r^d the poems; for he 
profeffes ta valuc5 th^m for a very high fpeeies of ex- 
cellence,' atid recommends th^m^s the genuine lefFufions 
of the mind, which expreffed a real paflion in the fem- 
gtfage of nature. But the truth is, thefe ekgks have 
neither paffion, nature, nor manners. Where there-is 
fidtion, there is no paflion; he that defcribes himfelf as 
a Ihepherd^ and his Nesera or Delia as a fhepherdefs, 
and talks of goats and lambs, feels no paflion. He 
that courts his miftrefs with Roman imagery deferves 
to loft her; for fhe may with good reafon fufpedt his 
(incerity. Hammond has few fentiments drawn from 
nature, and few images from modern life. He pro- 
duces nothing but frigid pedantry. It would be 
hard to find in all his productions three ftanzas that 
deferve to be remembered. 

Like other' lovers, he threatens the lady with dying; 
and what then fhall follow ? 

Wilt thou in tears thy lover's corfc attend; 

With eyes averted light the folciim pyre, 
Till all around the doleful flames afccnd. 

Then, flowly finking, by degrees expire? 

To footh the hovering foul be thine the care, 
With plaintive cries to lead the mournful band. 

In fable weeds the golden vafe to bear. 

And cull my a(hcs with thy trembling liand: 

Panchaia's odours be their coftly fcaft. 
And all the pride of Afia's fragrant year. 

Give tliem the treafurcs of tlic farthelt Eaft^ 
And, what is ftill more precious, ^\^t xi\^ \tax. 
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Surely no blame can fall upon the nymph who re- 
jcfted a fwain of fo little meaning. 

His verfes are not rugged^ but they have no fweet- 
Befs; they never glide in a ftream of melody. Why 
Hammond or other writers have thought the quatrain 
of ten fyllables elegiac^ it is difficult to telL The cha- 
Ta&er of the Elegy is gentlenefs and tenuity ; but this 
fianza has been pronounced by Dryden, whofeknow- 
lege of Englifh metre was not inconiiderable^ to be the 
moft magnificent of all the meafures which our lan« 
guage afTords. 
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OF Mr. SOMERVILFs life I am notable to 
fay any thing that can fatisfy curiofity.. 
; He was a gentleman whofe eliate was in Warwick- 
.fhire; his houfe, where he. was born in 1692, is called 
Edfton, a feat inherited from a long line of anceftors; 
for he was faid to be of the firft family in his county. 
He tells of himfelf, that he was born near the Avon's . 
.banks. He was bred at Winchefter-fchool, and was 
eleftcd fellow of New College* It does not appear 
that in the places of his education, he exhibited any 
.uncommon proofs of genius or literature. His powers 
were firft difplayed in the country, where he was dif- 
tinguilhed as a poet, a gentleman, and a fkilful ap^ 
. ufeful Juftice of the Peace. 

Of the clofe of his life, thofe whom his poems have 
delighted will read with pain the following account, 
•copied from the Letters of his friend Shenftone, by 
,whom he was too much refembled. 

" — Our old friend Somervile is dead ! I did not 
^' imagine I could have been fo forry as 1 &cvd tw^C^^Ni 
Vol, UL R ^ ^»^ 
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'^ on this occafion. — Sublatum quarimus. I can now 
** excufe all his foibles ; impute them to age, and to 
*^ diftrefs of circumftances : the laft of thefe confidera- 
^^ tions wrings my very foul to think on. For a man 
•^ of high fpirit, confcious of having (at leaft in one 
^* produdion) generally pleafed the world, to be 
^^ plagued and threatened by wretches that are low in 
<^ every fenfe; to te forced to drink himfelf into pains 
** of the body, in prder to get rid of the pains of the 
" mind, isamifery.^ — He died July 19, 1742, and was 
buried at Wotton, near Henley on Arden. 

His diftrefles need not be much pitied : his eftatc ij 
faid to be fifteen hundred a year, which by his deatk 
has devolved to lord Somervile of Scotland, His mo- 
ther indeed, who lived rill ninety, had a jointure of fix 
hundred. 

It is with regret that I find myfelf not better enabled 
to exhibit memorials of a writer, who at Icaft muft be 
allowed to have fet a good example to men of his own 
clafs, by devoting part of his time to elegant know- 
Icge; and who has fhewn, by the fubjedts which his 
poetry has adorned, that it is prafticable to be at once 
a fkilful fportfman and a man of letters. 

Somervile has tried many modes of poetry; and 
though perhaps he has not in any reached fuch excel- 
lence as to raife much envy, it may commonly be faid 
af leaft that he writes very well for a gentleman. His 
ferious pieces are fometimes elevated, and his trifles 
are fometimes elegant. In his verfes to Addifon, the 
couplet which mentions Clio is written with the moft 
exquilite delicacy of praife; ir exhibits oneof thofc 
happy ilrokes that are feldom attained. In his Odes to 
Marlborough there are beautiful lines ; but in the fecond 
5 Ode 
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03e he fhews that he knew little of his hero, when he 
talks of his private virtues. His fubjedts arc com- 
monly fuch as require no great depth of thought or 
energy of expreffion. His Fables are generally ftale^ 
iind therefore excite no curiofity. Of his favourite. 
The Two Springs, the fidtion is unnatural, and the 
moral inconfequential. In his Tales there is too much 
coarfencfs, with too little care of language, and nbt 
fuflicient rapidity of narration. 

His great work is his ChacCy which he^undertook In 
his maturer age, when his ear was improved to the 
approbation of blank verfe, of which however his two 
firft lines give a bad fpecimen. To this poem praife 
cannot be totally denied. He is allowed by fportfmell 
Co write with great intelligence of his iubjeft, which id 
the firft requilite to excellence; and though it is ini-* 
poflible to intereft the common readers of verfe in the 
dangers or pleafures of the chace, he has done all that 
tranfitbn and variety could eafily effedt; and has with 
great propriety, enlarged his plan by the modes of 
hunting ufed in other countries. 

With ftill lefs judgement did he chufe blank verfe 
as the vehicle of Rural Sports. If blank verfe be not 
tumid and gorgeous, it is crippled profe; and familiar 
images in laboured language have nothing to recom** 
mend them but abfurd novelty, which, wanting the at- 
tra&ions of Nature, cannot pleafe long. One excel** 
lence of the Splendid Shilling is, tliat it is ihort. Dii^ 
g\ure can gratify no longer than it deceives. 
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IT has been obferved in all ^geSy that the advan^ 
tages of nature or of fortune have contributed very 
little to the promotion of happinefs; and that thofe 
whom the fplendour of their rank, or the extent of 
riieir capacity, have placed upon the fummits of hu- 
man life, have not often given ainy juft occaiion to envy 
ki thofe who look up to them from a lower ilation : 
whether it be that apparent fuperiority incites great 
d6figns,' and great defigns are naturally liable to fatal 
mifcarriages ; or that the general lot of mankind is 
iDtifery, and the misfortunes of thofe, whofe eminence: 
drtt^r upon diem an univerfal attention, have been, 
more carefully recorded, becaufe they were more ge- 
nerally obferved, and have in reality been only moret 
oonfpicuous than thofe of others, not more frequent,, 
or more fevere. < 

That affluence and power, advantages extrinfic and 
adventitious, and therefore eafily feparable from thofe 
ty whom they are poffcffed, Ihould very often flatter 

the 
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the mind with expedtations of felicity which they cannot 
give^ raifes no aftonilhment ; but it feems rational to 
hope, that intelleftual greatnefs Ihould produce better 
^fFeds ; that minds qualified for great attainm«its Ihould 
"firft endeavour their own benefit ; and that they, who 
are moft able to teach others the way to happinefi, 
ihould with moft certainty follow it themfelves. 

But this cxpcftation, however plaufible, has been 
very frequently difappointed. The heroes of literary 
^s well as civil hiftory have been very often no lefs re- 
markable for- what they have atchieved ; and volumes 
have been written only to enumerate the miferies of 
the learned, and relate their unhappy lives, and uri- 
timely deaths. \ [ 

To thefe mournful narratives, I am about to add 
the Life of Richard Savage, a man whofe wi-itings en- 
title him to an eminent rank in the claffes of learning, 
and whofe misfortunes claim a degree of compaffion, not 
always due to the unhappy, as they were often the con- 
iequences of the crimes of others, rather than his own. 

In the year 1697, Anne Countefs of Macclesfield, 
having lived for fome time upon very uneafy terms 
with her hufbaad, thought a public confeflion of adul- 
tery the moft obvious and expeditious method of ob- 
taining her liberty ; and therefore declared, that the 
child, with which flie was then great, was begotte|i 
by the Earl Rivers. This, as may be imagined, made 
her huft>and no lefs defirous of a feparation than berfelf, 
and he profecuted his defign in the moft effeftual man- 
ner; for he applied not to the ecclefiaftical courts'for 
^ divorce, -but to the parliament fpf an aft, by which 
his marriage might, be diflblved, the^ nuptial cqntra(9; 

R 3 ' -^ annulled. 
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annulled, and the children of his wife illjegttiiiiateci* 
This a6k, after the ufual cieliberation, he obtaine4, 
though without the approbation of fome, who con^ 
fidered niarriage as an affair only cognizable by eccler 
fiaftical judges ^ ; and on March 3d wa$ ieparated from 
his wife, whofe fortune, which was very great, was ' 
repaid her^ and who having, as well as her huiband^ 
the liberty of making another choice. Was in a Ihort 
time married to Colonel Brett. 

While the earl of Macclesfield was profecuting this 
affair, his wife was, on the loth of January 1697-8, 
delivered of a fon, and the Earl Rivers, by appearing 
to confidcr him as his own, left noQe any reafon tp 
4oubt of the. fincerity of her declaration ; for he was 
his godfathpr, and gave him his own name, which was 
by his direction inferted in the regifter of St. Andrew's 
pariih in Holborn, but unfortunately left him to the 
care of his mother, whom, as flie was now fet free 
from her hufband, he probably imagined likely to treat 
with great tendernefs the child that had contributed 
to fo pleafing an event. It is not indeed cafy to dif- 
cover what motives could be found to over-balance 
that natural affedtion of a parent, or what intereft 
could be promoted by negled or cruelty. The dread 

* This year was made rerparkable \)y the diflblution of a marriage 
folemnized in the face of the chiirc}i. Salmon's Revi ew. 

The following protelt is regiiicred in the books of the Houfe of 
Lords. 

Diflentient. 
Bccaufe we conceive that this is the iirft bill of that nature that 
hath paffed, where there was not a divorce lirfi: obtained in the Spi-v 
ritual Court ; which we look upon as an ill precedent, and may "be 
pi dangerous confe^uence in the future. 

Halifax, Rochester. 

of 
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of ^ame or of poverty, by which (bme wretches have 
been incited to abandon or to murder their children, 
cannot be (uppofed to have affeded a woman who had 
proclaimed her crimes and folicited reproach, and on 
whom the clemency of the legiflature had undefervedly 
beftowed a fortune, which would have been very little 
diminilhed by the expences which the care of her 
child oould have brought upon her. It was therefore 
not likely that flie would be wicked without tempta- 
tion ; that Ihe would look upon her fon from his birth 
with a kind of refentment and abhorrence ; and, in- 
ftead of fupporting, affifting, and defending him, de- 
light to fee him ftruggling with mifery, or that flic 
would take every opportunity of aggravating his mif- 
fortunes, and obftrufting his refources/ and with an 
implacable and reftlefs cruelty continue her perfeCution 
from the firft hour of his life to the laft. 

But whatever were her motives, no fooner was her 
fon born, than Ihe difcovered a refolution of difowning 
him ; and in a very ihort time removed him from her 
fight, by committing him to the care of a poor woman, 
whom Ihe direfted to educate him as her own, and in- 
Joined never to inform him of his true parents. 

Such was the beginning of the life of Richard Sa* 
vage. Born with a legal claim to honour and to af - 
fluence, he was in two months illegitimated by the 
parliament, and difowned by his mother, doomed to 
poverty and obfcurity, and launched upon the ocean 
of life, only that he might be fwallowed by its quick- 
fands, or dalhed upon its rocks. 

His mother could not indeed infeft others with the 
fame cruelty. As it was impoflible to avoid the in- 
quiries whfch the curiofity or tendcrnefs of her rela- 

K 4 « tions 
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tions made after her child, Ihe was obliged to gi\^ ^ 
fome account of the meafures Ihe had taken.; aod her 
mother, the Lady Mafon, whether in approbation of 
her defign, or to prevent more criminal contrivances, 
engaged to tranfadt with the nurfe, to pay her for her 
care, and to fuperintend the education of the child." 

In this charitable office 0ie was aflifled by his god^ 
mother Mrs, Lloyd, who, while flie lived, always, 
looked upon him with that tendernefs which the bar- 
barity of his mother made peculiarly neceflary ; but 
her death, which happened in Ifis tenth year, was an-, 
other of the misfortunes of his childhood ; for though 
Ihe kindly endeavoured to alleviate his lofs by a legacy 
of three hundred pounds ; yet, as he had none to pro- 
fecute his claim, to Iheker him from oppreflion, or 
call-in law to the affiftance of juftice, her will was 
eluded by the executors, and no part of the money was 
ever paid. 

He was, however, not yet wholly abandoned. The 
Lady Mafon ftill continued her care, and direfted h\i\\ 
to be placed at a fmall grammar-fchool near St. Al- 
ban's, where he was called by the name of his nurfe, 
without the leaft intimation that he had a claim to any 
other. 

Here he was initiated in literature, and pafTed 
through feveral of the claflbs, with w]iat rapidity or 
what applaufe cannot now be known. As he always 
fpoke with refpcck of his mafler, it is probable that 
the mean rank, in which he then appeared, did not 
hinder his genius from being diftinguilhed, or his in^-. 
duftry from being rewarded ; and if in fo low a ftate 
he obtained diftinftion and rewards, it is not likely 
that they were gained but by gejuus a^d induftry. 
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. It Is \'€ry reafonafcle to eonjefture, 'that his applijca- 
t^on was equal to his abilities, becayfe his ua^rQv^f-. 
ment was more than proportioned to the oppor^i^ ij-ia^ . 
which he enjoyed; nor can it be doubted, that; ijf his 
earlieft productions had been preferved^ like thojfe of' 
happier ftudents, we might in fome have found vigo^^ 
rous fallies of that fprightly humour which diftin-.^ 
guilhps The Author to be lety and in others ftrong touches 
of that ardent imagination which painted the fql^ma 
fccnes of The Wanderer. 

While he was thus cultivating his genius,, his f$J^h«r 
the Earl of Rivers was feized with a diftemper, which, 
in a ihort time put an end to his life. He had fr^-a, 
quently inquired after his fon, and had always ht^xi^ 
amnfed with fallacious and evafive anfwers ; but, be^^ 
ing now in his own opinion oa his death-bed, he, 
thought It his duty to provide for him among his other, 
natural children, and therefore demanded a pofitiY^ 
account of him, with an importunity not to be diverted 
or. denied* His mother, who could no longer refufe. 
an anfwer, determined at leaft to give fuch as fhoul4 
cut him off for ever from that happinefs which com- 
petence affords, and therefore declared that he was 
dead ; which is perhaps the fir ft inftance of a lye iu'- 
vented by a mother to deprive her fon of a provifion 
which was defigned him by another, and which ihe; 
could not expedt herfelf, though he fhould lofe it. 

This was therefore an adl of wickednefs which could 
not be defeated, becaufe it could not be fufpedted ; the . 
Earl did not imagine there could exift in a human 
form a mother that .would ruin her fon without enrich- 
ing herfelf, and therefore beftowed upon fome other 
perfon fix thoufand pounds, vvliich he' had in his will 
bequeathed to Savage. * 
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The fame craelty which incited his mother to inter- 
cept this provifion which had been intended him, 
prompted her in a Ihort time to another projeft, a pro- 
jeft worthy of fuch a difpofition. She endeavoured to 
rid herfelf from the danger of being at any time made 
known to him, by fending him fecfctly to the Ameri- 
can plantations*. 

By whofe kindnefs this fcheme was counterafted, or 
by what interpofition ihe was induced to lay afide her 
defign, I know not ; it is not improbable that the Lady 
Mafon might perfuade or compel her to defift, or per- 
haps Ihe could not eafily find accomplices wicked 
enough to concur in fo cruel an adtion ; for it may be 
conceived, that thofe who had by a long gradation of 
guilt hardened their hearts againft the fenfe of com- 
mon wickednefs, would yet be fliocked at the defign 
of a niother to expofe her fon to flavery and want, to 
cxpofe him without intereft, and without provocation ; 
and Savage might on this occcafion find prote&ors and 
advocates among thofe who had long traded in crimes, 
and whom compaffion had never touched before. 

Being hindered, by whatever means, from banifliing 
him into another country, Ihe formed foon after a 
fcheme for burying him in poverty and obfcurity in 
his own ; and that his ftation of life, if not the place 
of his refidence, might keep him for ever at a diftance 
from her, Ihe ordered him to be placed with a Ihoe- 
maker in Holborn, that, after the ufual time of trial, 
he might become his apprentice -f-. 

It is generally reported, that this projeft was for 
fome time fuccefsful, and that Savage was employed 

• Savagc*« Preface to his Mifccllany. ^ 
t Ikid. 

at 
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^t the awl longer than he was willing to confefs ; nor 
was it perhaps any great advantage to him, that an 
unexpeded difcovery determmed him to quit bis 
occupation. 

About this time his nurfe, who had always treated 
him as her own fon, died ; and it was natural for hini 
to tJ^ke care' of tliofe effeds which by her death were^ 
as he imagined, become his own ; he therefore went to 
her houfe, opened her bo^es, and examined her pa<^ 
pets, among which he found fome letters written to 
her by tlie Lady Mafon, which informed him of hi* 
birth, and the reafons for which it was concealed. 

He was no longer fatisfied with the employment 
^hich had been allotted him, but thought he had a 
jright to fliare the affluence of his mother ; and there- 
fore without fcruple applied to her as her fon, and 
made ufe of every art to awaken her tendernefs, and 
^ttraft her regard. But neither his letters, nor the 
interpefition of thofe friends which his merit or his 
diftrefs procured him, made any impreffion upon her 
mind. She ftill refolved to negledt, though ihe could 
po longer difown him. 

It was to no purpofe that he frequently folicltcd her 
to admit him to fee her ; Ihe avoided him with the 
rtioft vigilant precaution, and ordered him to be ex^ 
eluded from her houfe, by whomfoever he might be 
introduced, and what reafon foevcr he might give for 
entering it. 

Savage was at the fame tim? fo touched with the dif- 
covery of his real mother, that it was his frequent 
praftice to walk in the dark evenings* for feveral 
Ifpuvs before her door, in hopes of feeing her as flie 

^ See the Tim JDealdr* 
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might come by accident to the window^ of crofs her. 
fpartrnjcnt wkh t candle in her hand: 
. . But all bis affiduity and tendernefs were without ef- 
feSty for he could neither foften her heart, nor open 
tier hand, and was reduced to the utmoift miieries of 
want, while he was endeavouring to awaken the afiec^ 
ti<wtt of a mother : He was therefore obliged to feek 
ibme other means of fupport; and, having no pro- 
feifioxv, became by neceffity an author. 

At this time the attention of all the literary world 
was engroffed by the Bangorian controverfy, which 
filled the prefs with pamphlets, and the cofFee-houfes 
with difputants. Of this fubjeft, as moft popular, he 
made choice for his firft attempt, and, without any 
other knowledge of the queftion than he had cufually 
CoUedted from convcrfation, publifhed a poem againft 
the Biihop. 

What was the fuccefs or merit of this performance, 
I know not ; it was probably loft among the innume- 
rable pamphlets to which that difpute gave occalioa 
Mr. Savage was himfelf in a little time alhamed of it, 
and endeavoured to fupprefs it, by deftroying all the 
copies that he could coUedt, 

He then attempted a more gainful kind of writing ♦, 
and in his eightecoth year offered to the ftage a comedy 
borrowed from a Spanilh plot, which was refufed by 
the players, and was therefore given by him to Mr. 
Bullock, who. having more intercft, made fome flight 
alterations, and brought it upon the ftage, under the 
title of -f Woman's a Riddle, but allowed the ui>- 
happy author no part of the profit. 

♦ Jacob's Lives of Dramatic Poets. 

I This play was printed firfl in 8vo ; and afterwards in lamo, 
the fifth edition. 
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' 'Not difdoiiraged however at his repAilfe, Ife vrrotfe 
two years afterwards Love in a Veil, another co- 
medy, borrowed likewife from the Spanhh, but Witk 
little better fuccefs than before; for though it was re- 
ceived and aOred, yet 'it appeared fo late in the yetv^ 
that the author obtained no other advantage from it^ 
than the acquaintance ■. of Sir Richard Steele, and 
Mr. Wilks, by whom he was pitied, careiTed, and 
relieved. 

Sir Richard Steele, having declared in his favour 
with all the ardour of benevolence which conftituted 
his charafter, promoted his intereft with the utmofl^ 
zeal, related his misfortunes, applauded, hh merit, 
^ook all the opportunities of recommending him, andi 
afferted, that * " the inhumanity of his mother had 
*^ given him a right to find eVery good iban his £k 
<< ther/' 

. Nor was Mr. Savage admitted to his acquaintance 
only, but to his confidence, of which he fometimes re^ 
lated an .inftancc too extraordinary tobe omitted, as 
it affprds a. very juft idea of his patron's chara&er. 
. ::He w^ once 'defired by Sir Richard, with an air of 
the utmoft importance, to come . very early to his 
boufe the next morning. Mr. Savagfe came as he had 
promifed, found the chariot at the door, and Sir 
Richard waitii^ for him, and ready to go ,out. What 
was intended, and whither they were to go, Sayago 
could not conjecture, and was not willing to enquire; 
but immediately fea;ted himfelf with Sir Richard; thp 
coachmdn was ordered to drive, and they hucried with 
the utmoft expedition to Hyde-Parfc Corner,; wherQ 
diey flopped at a petty tavern, and retired -to a pri- 

* l?lain Dealer; ' ' " " *' 
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^ate rodm. Sir Richard then informed him, that h* 
intended to publilh a pamphlet, and that he had defired 
Jiim to come thither that he might write for him. 
They foon fat down to the work. Sir Richard dic- 
Jtated, and Savage wrote, till the dinner that had been 
ordered was put upon the tjible. Savage was fur- 
prized ac the meannefs of the entertainment, and after 
feme Jheiitation ventured to afk for wine, which Sir 
Richard, not without reluftance, ordered to b^ 
brought. They then finiftied the^r dinner, and pro- 
ceeded in their pamphlet, which they conclixled in 
the afternoon. 

Mr. Savage then imagined his tafk over, and ex-» 
pefted that Sir Richard would call for the reckoning, 
and return home; but his expedkations deceived him, 
for Sir Richard told him, that he was without money, 
and that the pamphlet muft be fold before the dinner 
could be paid for ; and Savage was therefore obliged 
to go and offer theiV new produftion to fale for two 
guineas, which with fome difficulty he obtained. Sir 
Richard then returned home, having retired that day 
only to avoid his creditors, and compofed the pam- 
phlet only to difcharge his reckoning. 

Mr. Savage related another faft equally uncommon, 
which, though it has no relation to his life, ought to 
be preferved. Sir Richard Steele having one day in- 
vited to his houfe a great number of perfons of the 
firft quality, they were {urprifed at the number of li* 
veries which furrounded the table ; and after dinner, 
when wine and mirth had fct them free from the ob- 
fervation of rigid ceremony, one of them enquired of 
Sir Richard, how fuch an expenfive train of domeflics 
could b« (jonfiftcpt with his fortune. Sir Richard very 

frankly 
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; frankly confefled^ that they were fellows of whom he 

. would very willingly be rid. And being then aiked^ 
why he did not difcharge them^ declared that they 
were bailiffs, who had introduced themfelvcs with an 
execution^ and whom, fince he could not fend them 
away, he had thought it convenient to embellilh with 
liveries, that they might do him credit while they 
fiaid. 

His friends were diverted with the expedient, and 
hy paying the debt difchargcd their attendance, hav- 
ing obliged Sir Richard to promife that they ihould 

. siever again find him graced with a retinue of the 
fame kind. 

Under fuch a tutor, Mr. Savage was not likely to 
learn prudence or frugality ; and perhaps many of the 

.4Jiisfortunes, which the want of thofe virtues brought 
upon him in the following parts of his life, might be 
juflly imputed to fo unimproving an example. 

Nor did the kindnefs of Sir Richard end in common 
favours. He propofed to have eflablifhed him in fomc 
fettled fcheme of life, and to have contracted a kind 
of alliance with him, by marrying him to a natural 
daughter, on whom he intended to beflow a thoufand, 
pounds. But though he was always lavifh of future 
bounties, he conducted his affairs in fuch a manner, 
that he was very feldom able to keep his promifes, ox 
execute his own intentions : and, as lie was never able 
to raife the fum which he had offered, the marriage 
was delayed* In the mean time he was officioufly in- 
formed, that Mr. Savage had ridiculed him ; by which 
he was fo much exafperated, that he withdrew the 
allowance which he had paid him, and never after^ 

:.ward$ admitted him to his houfe^ 

It 
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It iBUci indeed unlikely that Savage mi^t bjr his 
jtnpmdeiK^ eicpofe himfelf to the malice of a tale- 
1)earer^ ibf his patron had many follies, which, as his 
idifbernment eaiily difcovered, his imagination might 
ifometimes incite him to mention too ludicroufly. A 
dhtle knowledge of the world is fuffitient to difcover 
"dxxt filch weaknefs is very common, and that there are 
few who do not fometimes, in the wantonnefs of 
fdix>u^tle& mirth, or the heat of tranfient refentment, 
•fpeak of their friends and benefaftors with levity and 
icontempt,' though in their cooler moments they want 
^[leither fenfe of their kindnefs, nor reverence for their 
virttie. The fault therefore of Mr. Savage was rather 
tegfigencc than ingratitude; but Sir Richard muft 
4ikewife be acquitted of feverity, for who is there that 
•can patiently bear contempt from one whom he has re- 
lieved and fupported, whofe eftablifhment he has la- 
boured,- and whofe intereft he has promoted? 
* He was now again abandoned to fortune, without 
Vny^othftr friend than Mr. Wilks; a man, who, what- 
'cver were his abilities or fkill as an aftor, deferves at 
4ei^ to be remembered for his virtues *, which are not 
i . often 

* As it is a lofs to mankind when any good a6tion is forgotten, I 
ihall iofcrt another inftance of Mr. Wilks's gcnerofity, very little 
known. Mr. Smith, a gentleman educated at Dublin, being hin- 
dered by an impediment in his pronunciation from engaging in or- 
ders, for which his friends defigned him, left his own country, aild 
came to London in queft of employment, but found his i^licitatioiis 
fruitlefs, ^jtd his neceflities every day nrwre preifiog. In tins diflrds 
Ihc "wrote a tragedy, and offered it to the players, by whom it wat 
Te)e6ted« Thus were his lad hopes defeated, and he had no other 
profpcdt thaa of the moft deplorable poverty. But Mr. WHfa 
thought his performance, though not perfed, at kail worthy of foflie 
rovard, and therefore offered him a benefit. This favour he im- 
3 proved 
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dfce^ to be found in the worlds and perhaps Ids often 
in his profcffion dian in others. To be humane^ gene^ 
tous, and candid^ is a very high degree of merit in 
any cafe; but tho& qualities deferve (till greater praile^ 
Vrhen they are found in that condition^ which makes 
ahnoft every other man, for whatever teafon, coii'-* 
tcmptuous, infolent^ petulant, felfifli, and brutal^ 

As Mr* Wilks was one of thofe to whom calamity 
feldomcomplamed without relief, he naturally took an 
unfortunate wit into his proteftion, and not only af^ 
lifted him in any cafuai diftreifes, but continued an 
equal and fteady kindnefs to the time of his death. 

By his interpofition Mr. Savage once obtained from 
liis mother -f* fifty pounds, and a promife of one hun* 
dred and fifty more^ but it was the fate of this un* 
happy man, that few promifes of any advantage to him 
were performed* His mother was infefted among 
others with the general madneli of the South Sea traf- 
fic; and, having been difappointed in her expeftations, 
refufed to pay what perhaps nothing but the profpc^ 
of fudden affluence prompted her to promife. 

Being thus obliged :o depend Upon thfe friendihip 
of Mr. Wilks, he was confequently an affiduous fre- 
quenter of the theatres; and in a ihort timt the amuft* 

|^x>red With fo much diligence, that the hoilfe offet'ed him f ootifidi^* 
able ftni> with which he went to Leyden, applied himslelf to the 
ftudy of phyfic, and profecuted his defign with fo much diligence 
«nd fucceis, that Df* Boerhaave was defined by the Czarina to re« 
commend proper peribns to introduce into Ruffia the pradice and 
iludy of phylic. Dk*. Smith was one of thofe whom he ieleded* He ' 
had a coniiderable penfion fettled on him at his arrival,^ and wans one 
of the chief phyficians at the Ruffian court. Ortg, Edit. 

f This I write upon the credit of the author of hb life^ which wtt 
]^ilbli(hed i;*;. 

Vol. IIL S tc^xfiu^ 
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raencs of thf ftage took Tuch p^flS^&oii of his mktSi^ 
that he never was abfent from a play ift ftreral yean. 

This conftaiK attendance naturally procured hun the 
ac^paaiiitaiice of the player^, and, among others, ef 
Mtu Oldiield, who was fo much pleafed with his con- 
veriation, and touched with hi» misfortunes, that fte 
allowed him a fettled peniion of fifty pounds a year, 
which Was during her life regularly paid. 

That this adk of generofity may receive its due praifcy 
and that the good a&ions of Mra^ Oldfi&ld may not be 
fullied by her genef^ character, it is proper to men- 
tion what Mr. Savage often declared in the ftrongeft 
t^rnv9> that he never faw her alone, Of in any other 
place than behind the icenes. 

At her death he endeavoured to ihew his gratitude 
ia the moft decent manner, by wearing mourning as 
for a mother; but did not celebrate her in elegies, be- 
caufe he knew that too great pro^fion of praiie would 
only have revived thafe faults which his natural equity 
did not allow him to think lefs^ becaufe they were com- 
rnitted by one who favoured him; but of which, though 
his virtue would npt endeavour to palliate them, his 
gr^Itud^ would not fuffer him to prolong the memory 
or diiSufe thg cenfure. 

In his Wanderer he has indeed taken an opportunity 
of me^ipning her, but celebrates her not for her vir- 
tue, but her beauty, an excellence which none ever 
denied her : this is the only encomium with which 
he has rewarded her liberality, and perhaps he 
has even in this been too lavilhof his praife. He 
feems to have thought, that never to mention his bene* 
fa(5trefs would have an appearance of ingratitude, 
though to have dedicated any particular performance 

to 
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to her itx^tnoTy would have only betrayed an officiotis 
j[)artiality, that, without exalting her charafter, would 
have depfeffed his own. 

He had jTometinies, by the kindnefs df Mr: Wilfcs/ 
the advantage of a benefit, on which ofcafions "he oftiA 
received uncommon marks of regard atfd compaflion; 
ktid was once told by the Duke of Dorfet, that it wa$ 
juft to confider him as ah injured noblerfian; and fltaf 
m his opinion the nobility ought t6 think themfelves 
obliged, without folicitation, to take every opportunity 
of fuppbrtirig him by their countenance and patronage. 
But he had generally thd mortification to hear that the 
Whole intercfft of his mother was eniployed to fruftrhte 
his a'pplications, and that flie never left any expe- 
flierit lintHed, Hy which he ntight be cut off f^rom the 
poflibility of fupporting life. The fame difpofitiori 
ihe endeavoured to diffufe among all thofe over whonK 
iiatufe Of fotfiifle gave her any influence, afird indeed 
Succeeded too well in her defign; but could not al- 
tvays propagate her effrontery with her cruelty, for 
ibme of thoft, whom flie incited againft him, were 
ilhaiiied of their own conduft, and boafted of that r(f- 
lief which they ftever gave him. 

In this cenfure I do not indifcriminately involve all 
tiis relations ; for he has mentioned with gratitude the 
humanity of ofie Lady, whofe name I am nSk unabfe 
to recollect, and to whom therefore I cannot pay the 
praifes which {he deferves for having afted well in op- 
pofition to influence, precept,- and example. 

The puniihment which our laws inflift upon thofc 
parents who murder their infants is Well known, nor 
has its juftice ever been contefted; but if they defcrve 
dfeath who deftroy a child in its birth, what pains can 

S 2 V<i 
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be fevere enough for her who forbears to deftroy him , 
only to inflidk Iharper miferies upon him; who prolongs 
his life only to make him miferable; and who expofes 
him, withoitf care and without pity, to the malice of 
oppreffion, the caprices of chance, and the temptations 
of poverty; who rejoices to fee him overwhelmed with 
calamities; and, when his own induftry> or the charity 
of others, has enabled him to rife for a Ihort time 
above his miferies, plung.es him again into his fomier 
diftrefs? 

The kindnefs of his friends not affording, him any 
conftant fupply, and the profpeft of improving his 
fortune by enlarging his acquaintance neceffarily lead- 
ing him to places of expence, he found it necefifary to 
* endeavour once more at dramatick poetry, for which 
he was now better quafified by a more extenfive know- 
ledge, and longer obfervation. But having been u&- 
fuccefsful in comedy, though rather for want of oppor- 
tunities than genius, he refolved now to try whether he 
Ihould not be more fortunate in exhibiting a tragedy. 
The flory which he chofe for the fubjedt, was that 
of Sir Thomas Overbury, a flory well adapted to the 
flage, though perhaps not far enough removed from 
the prcfent age, to admit properly the fidtions necef- 
farily to complete the plan: for the mind, which na- 
turally ^ves truth, is always mofl offended with the 
violation of thofe truths of which we are moft certain ; 
ana we of courie conceive thofe fadts moft certain, 
which approach neareft to our own time. 

Out of this ftory he formed a tragedy,, which, if the 
circumftances in which he wrote it be confidered, will 
afford at once an unccmmon proof of ftrcngth of genius, 

In i;2}. 

and 
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and eveitoefs of mind, of a ferenity not to be ruffled, 
and an imagUiation not to be fuppreffed. 

Durkg a conliderable part of the time in which he 
was employed upon this performance, he was without 
lodging and often without meat ; nor had. he any other 
conveniences for ftudy than the fields or the ftreet al- 
lowed him ; thene he ufed to walk and form his 
fpeeches, and afterwards ftep into a ihop, beg for a 
few mooients the ufe of the pen and ink, and write 
down what he had compofed, upon paper which he 
had picked up by accident. 

If the performance of a writer thus diftrefled is not 
perfeft, its faults ought furely to be imputed to a 
caufe very different from want of genius, and muft 
rather excite pity than provoke cenfure. 

But when under thefe difcouragements the tragedy 
was finifhed, there yet remained the labour of intro- 
ducing it on the ftage, an undertaking, which, to an 
ingenuous mind, was in a very high degree vexatious 
and difgufting ; for, having little intereft or reputa- 
tion, he was obliged to fubmit himfelf wholly to the 
players, and admit, with whatever reluftancei the 
emendations of Mr. Gibber, which he always confider- 
ed as the difgrace of his performance. 

He had indeed in Mr. Hill another critick of a very 
different clafs, from whofe friendlhip he received great 
affiftanceon many occafions, and whom he nev r men- 
tioned but with the utmoft tendernefs and regard. He 
had been for fome time diftinguiihed by him with very 
particular kindnefs, and on this occafion it was na- 
tural to apply to him as an author of an eftablifhed 
charafter. Hq therefore fent this tragedy to him, 
with a Ihort copy of * verfes, in which he defircd 

* Printed in the late co\k&\Qiv oi \i\% ^esE^%% 

S3 >^^ 
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his corrcftiop. ^r. Hill, whofc hyn^nify and po- 
litcncfs arc generally known, readily complied with 
his rc(iue(l ; but as he is remarkable fpr fingularity 
pf fcntiment, and bold cxpcriqicnts in language, 
Mr. Savage did not think his play much improved by 
his innovation, and had even at that time thp courage 
to rcjea feveral paflages which he could not approve ; 
and, what is ftill more laudable, Mr, HjU had the 
generolity not to rcfcnt the negledk of his alterations, 
but wrote the prologue and epilogue, in which he 
touches on the circumftances of the author with great 
|:eadernefs. 

After all thcfc obftruftions and compliances, he was 
pnly able to bring his play upon the ftage in the fvim- 
mer, when the chief adors had retired, and the reft 
were in poffeflion of the houfe for their oy/t\ ^vantage. 
Among thefe, Mr. Savage was admitted to play the 
part of Sir Thomas Ovcrbury, by which he gained no 
great reputation, the theatre being a province for which 
nature feemed not to have dcligncd him ; for neither 
his voice, look, nor gcfture, were fuch as were ex- 
pected on the ftage ; and he was (b much alhamed of 
having been reduced to appear as a player, that he 
always blotted out his name from the lift, when a 
copy of his tragedy was to be (hown to his frieiids. 

In the publication of his performance he was more 
fucccfsful, for the rays of genius th;it glimrpcr^d in 
Ic, that glimmered through all the mifts which pover- 
ty and Cibbcr had been able to fpread over it, pro- 
t:urcd him the notice and efteem of many pcrfons 
eminent for their rank, their virtue, and their wit. 

Of this play, a£ted, prina*d, and dedicated, tb? accu- 
mulated profits irofe to an hundred poynUs, which he 

thought 
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thought at that tinje a very large fiam, haymg been 
never mafter of fo mtich before. 

In the dedication *, for which he received ten gui- 
nea*, thjere is nothing remarkable. The Preface con* 
tains a very liberal encomium on the blooming excel- 
lences of Mr. Theophilus Gibber, whi/:h Mr. Savage 
could jiot in the latter part of his life fee hi« friends 
about to read without fnatching the play out of their 
hands. The generofity of Mr. Hill did not end on 
this ocpafion; for afterwards, when Mr. Savage's ner 
ceffities returned, he encouraged a fubfcription to a 
Mifcellany pf Poems in a very extraordinary manner, by 
pUblilhing his ftory in the Plain Dealer -f-, with fome 
affeftiqig lines, which he aflerts to have been written 
by Mr. Savage upon the treatment received by him 
/rom his mother, but of which he was himfelf the 
author, as K^r. Savage afterwards declared. Thefe 
lines, and the paper In which they were inferted, had 
a very powerful efFefl: upon all but his mother, whom, 
by making her cruelty more public, they only har- 
dened in her averfion. 

Mr. Hill not only promoted the fubfcription to the 
Mifcellany, but furniftied likewife the greateft part of 
the Poems of which it is compofed, and particularly 
T^ Happy Man J which he publilhed as a fpecimen. 

The fubfcriptions of thofe whom thefe papers Ihould 
influence to patronize merit in diftrefs, without any 
^ther foUcitation, were direfted to be left at Button's 

* To Herbert Tryft, Efq. of Here ford (hire. 

+ The Tlain Dealer was a periodical paper, written by Tilr. Hill 
and Mr. Bond, whom Mr. Savao^e. called the two contending powers 
of light and darknefs. They wrote by turns each fix Effays ; and 
the charadtcrof the work was obferved regularly to rife in Mr. HiU*s 
weeks^ and fall in Mr* Bond's. Orig. Edi^ 

S 4 coffee* 
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cof!ee4iou{e ; add Mr. iSavage going thither a ftw 
days afterwards, without expe&ation of any effect 
from his propofal, found to his furprife feventy gjui- 
neas *, which had been fent him in confequence of the. 
compaffion excited by Mr. HilVs pathetic rcprefen- 
tation« 

To this Mifcellany he wrote a Preface, in which he 
gives an account of his mother^s cruelty in a very un^ 
common ftrain of humour, and with a gaiety of imagi-^ 
nation, which the fuccefs of his fubfcription probably 
produced. 

The Dedication is addrefled to the Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague, whom he flatters without refervc, 
and, to confefs the truth, with very little -f- art. The 
fame obfervation may be extended to all his Dedica* 

* The names of thofe who fo gensroufly contributed to his relief, 
having been roentioned lA a forn^er account, ought not to be 
omitted here. They were the Duchcfs of Cleveland, L<ady Cheney, 
Lady Caftlemain, Lady Gower, Lady Lechmere, the Duchefs Dow- 
ager and Duchefs of Rutland, Lady Strafford, the Countefs Dowa- 
ger of Warwick, Mrs. Mary Floyer, Mrs. Sofuel Noel, Duke of 
Rutland, Lord Gainsborough, Lord Milfington, Mr. John Savage« 
Or-g. Ed:t. 

f This the following extract from it will prove : 
— *• Since our country has been honoured i*ith the glory of your 
*< wit, as elevated and immortal as your foul, it no longer remains 
*• a doubt whether your fex have ftrength of mind in pr<iportion to 
** their fwectnefs. There is fomething in your vedes as dii(i:inguifhed 
** as your ai^, — ^hcy are as ilrong as truth, as deep asreafotj, as clear 
** as innocence, and asfmooth as beauty.— -I hey contain a rtamelefs 
** and peculiar rr.ijfture of force and grace, which is at once fo mo^'- 
*' ingly ferene, and fo inajeftically lovely, that it is too amiable to 
** appear any where but in yoor eyes and in your writmgs, 

*' As fortuue is not more my enemy than I am the enemy of flat- 
** tery, I know not how I can forbear this application to your Lady- 
** fhip, bccaufe there is fcarce a poflibility that I (hould fay more 
'* than 1 believe, when 1 am fpeakln j of your Excellence.*' Orig. Ed^ 
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tions : his compliments are conftraincd and violent^ 
heaped together without the grace of order, or the 
decency of introduction : he feems to have written his 
panegyrics for the perufal only of his patrons, and to 
imagine that he had no other tafk than toi pamper 
them with praifes however grofs, and that flattery 
would make its way to the heart, without the afliftancc 
of elegance or invention. 

Soon afterwards, the^ death of the king furniihed a 
general fubjeft for a poetical conteft, in which Mr. Sa-. 
vage engaged, and is allowed to have carried the prize 
of honour from his competitors; but I know not whe*- 
ther he gained by his performance any other advantage 
than the increafe of his reputation; though it muft 
certainly have been with farther views that he prevailed 
upon himfelf to attempt a fpecies of writing, of which 
all the topics had been long before exhaufted, and 
which was made at once difficult by the multitydes 
that had failed in it, and thofe that had fucceeded. 

He was now advancing in reputation, and though 
frequently involved in very diftrefsful perplexities, ap- 
peared however to be gaining upon mankind, when 
both his fame and his life were endangered by an 
event, of which it is not yet determined, whether it 
ought to be mentioned as a crime or a calamity. 

On the 20th of November 1727, Mr. Savage came 
from Richmond, where he then lodged, that he might 
purfue hh ftudies with lefs interruption, with an in- 
tent to difcharge another lodging which he had in 
Weftminfter; and accidentally meeting two gentle- 
men his acquaintances, whofe names were Merchant 
and Gregory, he went in with them to a neighbouring 
fofFee-houfe, and fat drinking till it was late, it bein^ 
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in no time of Mf. Savage's life any part of his cha^* 
rafter to be the firft of the company that defircd to 
feparate. He would willingly have gone to bed in the 
fame houfe; but there was not room for the whole 
company, and therefore they agreed to ramble about 
the flrects, and divert themfelves with fuch amufe^ 
ments as ftiould offer themfelves till morning. 

In this walk they happened unluckily to difcover a 
light in Robinfon's coffee-houfe, near Charing-crofs, 
and therefore went in. Merchant, with fome rudenefs, 
demanded a room, and was told that there was a good 
fire in the next partour, which the company were about 
to leave, being then paying their reckoning. Mer- 
chant, not fatisfied with this anfwer, rulhed into the 
room, and was followed by his companions. He then 
petulantly placed himfclf between the company and 
the fire, and foon after kicked down the tablCf This 
produced a quarrel, fwords were drawn on both fides, 
and one Mr. James Sinclair was killed. Savage, hav- 
ing wounded likewife a maid that held him, forced 
his way with Merchant out of the houfe ; but being 
intimidated and confufed, without refolution either to 
fly or flay, they were taken in a back-court by one of 
the company and fome foldiers, whom he had called 
to his affiftance. 

Being fecured and guarded that night, they were in 
the morning carried before three juftices, who com- 
mitted them to the Gatehoufe, from whence, upon the 
death of Mr. Sinclair, which happened the fame day, 
they were removed in the night to Newgate, where 
they were however treated with fome diftinftion, ex- 
empted from the ignominy of chains, and confined, not 
among the common criminals, but in the Prefs-yard. 

Wlien 
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When the day of trial came, the court was crowded 
in a very unufual manner, and the public appeared to 
fntereft itfelf as in a caufe of general concern. The 
witnefles againft Mr. Savage and his friends were, the 
woman \yho kept the houfe, which was a houfe of ill 
fame, and her maid, the men who were in the rboru 
with Mr. Sinclair, and a woman of the town, who had 
been drinking with them, and with whom one of thenn 
had been feen in bed. They fwore in general, that 
Merchant gave the provocation, which Savage and 
Gregory drew their fwords to juftify; that Savage drew 
firfl, and that lie dabbed Sinclair when he was not in 
a pofture of defence, or while Gregory commanded 
bis fword ; that after he had given the thruft he turned 
jpale, and would have retired, but that the maid clung 
round him, and one of the company endeavoured to 
detain him, from whom he broke, by cutting the maid 
on tlie head, but was afterwards taken in a court. 

There was fome difference in their depofitions; one 
did not fee Savage give the wound, another faw it given 
when Sinclair held his point towards the ground ; and 
the woman of the town aflerted, that fhe did not fee 
SiEclair's fword at all : this difference however was 
very far from amounting to inconfiftency ; but it was 
Jufficient to Ihew, that the hurry of the difpute was 
fuch, that it was not eafy to difcover the truth with 
Relation to particular circumftanccs, and that therefore 
fome deduftions were to be made from the credibility 
of the tefUmonies. 

Sinclair had declared feveral times before his death, 
that he received his wound from Savage ; nor did Ss^- 
vage at bis triaj deny the faft, but endeavoured partly 
"^ to 
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to extenuate it, by urging the fuddcnncfs of the whole 
a£tion> and the impoflfibility of any ill deflgn, or pre- 
meditated malice, and partly to juftify it by the neccf* 
fity of felf-dcfence, and the hazard of his own life, if 
he had loft that opportunity of giving the thruft : he 
obferved, that neither reafon nor law obliged a nxan to 
wait for the blow which was threatened, and which, if 
he fliould fuffer it, he might never be able to return; 
that it was always allowable to prevqnt an aflault, and 
to prefcrve life by taking awgy that of the advetfary, 
by whom it was endangered* 

With regard to the violence with which he endea- 
voured to efcape, he declared, that it was not his de- 
fign to fly from juftice, or decline a trial, but to avoid 
the expences and feverities of a prifon ; an4 ^Bat he 
intended to have appeared at the bar without cprnpuU 
iion. 

This defence, which took up more than an hour, was 
heard by the multitude that thronged the court with 
the moft attentive and refpeftful filence : thofe who 
thought he ought not to be acquitted, owned tha? 
applaufe could not be refufed him; and thofe whp 
before pitied his misfortunes, npw reverence^l his abi-r 
lities. 

The witnefles which appeared againft him were 
proved to be perfons of charadlcrs which did not cn^ 
title them to much credit; a common ftrumpet, a wo- 
man by whom ftrumpcts were entertained, and a man 
by whom they were fupported; and the charadter of Sa- 
vage was by fevcral perfons of diftindtion afferted to 
be that of a modeft inoffenfive man, not inclined to 
broils, or to ii^folence, and who had, to that time, 

been 
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Had his audience been his judges, he had undoubt- 
edly been acquitted; but Mr* Page, who was then 
upon the bench, treated him with his ufual infolencc 
and feverity, and when he had fummed up the 
evidence, endeavoured to exafperate the jury, as 
Mr. Savage ufed to relate it, with this eloquent ha- 
rangue : 

* Gentlemen of the jury, you are to confider that 

* Mr. Savage is a very great man, a much greater 
^ man than you or I, gentlemen oif the jury; that he 
^ wears very fine clothes, much finer clothes than you 
^ of I, gentlemen of the jury; that he has abundance 

* of money in his pocket, much more money than 

* you or I, gentlemen of the jury; but, gentlemen 

* of the jury> is it not a very hard cafe, gentlemen 

* of the jury, that Mr. Savage Ihould therefore kill 

* you or me, gentlemen of the jury ?* 

Mr. Savage, hearing his defence thus mifrepre- 
fented, and the nlen who were to decide his fate in- 
• cited againft him by invidious comparifons, refolutely 
atferted, that his caufe was not candidly explained, 
and began to recapitulate what he had before faid with 
regard to his condition, and the neceffity of endeavour- 
ing to cfcape the expences of imprifonment; but the 
judge having ordered him to be filent, and repeated hit 
orders without effedt, commanded that he Ihould be 
taken from the bar by force. 

The jury then heard the opinion of the judge, that 
good charafters were of no weight againft pofitive evi- 
dence, though they might turn the fcale where it was 
doubtful ; and that though, when two men a;tack each 
6 "* oOasx^ 
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other, the death of either is only maflllau|^fer; biif 
where one is the aggreffor, as in the cafe before them,' 
and, in purfuance of his firft ^tt^ck, kills the Other, 
the law fuppofes the adkion, howeVer fuddert, to bef 
malicious. They then deliberated npon theif Verdift,' 
and determined that Mr. Savage and Mr. Gregory 
*rere guilty of murder ^and Mr. Merchant, wh6 had nd 
fword, only of iftanflaughter. 

Thus elided this memorable trial, which lafted eight 
hours. Mr. Savage and Mr. Gregory were condufted 
back to prifon, where they were more clofely confined,' 
and loaded with irons of fifty pounds weight : four dayii 
afterwards they were fent back to the court to receive 
fentence; on which occafion Mr. Savage made, a^ 
far as it could be retained in memory,- the following 
fpeech : 

" It is now, my Lord, too late to offer any thmg 
'^ by way of defence or vindication; nor can we ex- 
*' pedt from your Lordfhips, in this court, but the 
*• fentence which the law requirs you, as judges, ttf 
*' pronounce againft men of our calamitous condition; 
^' — But we are alfo perfuaded, that ais rrier^ men, and 
*^ out of this feat of rigorous juliice, you are fufcep- 
^* tive of the tender paffions, and too humane not tcf 
'* cofnmiferate the unhappy fituatiori of thofe, whoni 
*' the law fometimes perhaps — exa'fts — from you to 
*^ pronounce upon. No doubt you diftinguilh be- 
** tween offences which arife out of premcdi'tattion,' 
** and a difpofition habituated to vice or itamorafity,' 
*' and tratifgreflions, which are the unhappy and un- 
" forefeen efFefts of cafual abfence of reafon, and 
^^ fudden impulfe of paflioh: ^e therefore hope yotf 
^^ willrcontcibute all you can to an extehfion of t\M 

^^ nSercy,r 
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** mercy, ivhich the gentlemen of the jury have been 
•' pleafed to fliew Mr. Merchant, who' fallowing fafts 
** as fworn agalnft us by the evidence) has led us into 
** this our calamity. I hope this will not be conftrued, 
" as if we meant to.r^iledt upon that gentleman, or re- 
'* move any thing from us upon him, or that we re* 
*' pine the more at our fate, becaufe he has no partici-^ 
*^ pation of it : No, my Lord! For my part, I de- 
'^ clarc nothing could more foften my grief, than 
^* to be without any companion in fo great a misfor- 
" tune */' 

Mr. Savage had now no hopes of life, but from the 
mercy of the crown, which was very earneftly folicited 
by his friends, and which, with whatever difficulty the 
ftory may obtain belief, was obftrufted only by his 
mother. 

To prejudice the Queen agalnft him, ftie made ufe 
of an incident, which was omitted in the order of time, 
that it might be mentioned together with the purpofe 
which it was made to ferve. Mr. Savage, when he 
had difcovered his birth, had an inceffant defire to 
fpeak to his mother, who always avoided him in pub- 
lick, and refufed him admiffiojn into her houfe. One 
evening walking, as it was his cuftom, in the ftreet 
that (he inhabited, he faw the door of her houfe by 
accident open ; 1^ entered it, and, finding no pcrfon ill 
the paflage to hinder him, went up ftairs to falute her/ 
She difcovered him before hef could enter her chamber, 
alarmed the family with the moft diftrefsful outcries^ 
and when fhe had by her fcrcams gathered them about 
her, ordered them to drive out of the houfe that vil- 
lain, who had forced himfelf in upon her, and endea- 

* Mr. Savage's Life. 
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voured to murder her. Savage^ who had attempted 
With the moft ^miifive tendemefs to foften her rage^ 
hearing her utter fo deteftable an accufadbn^ thou^t 
it prudent to retire ; and, I believe, never attempted 
afterwards to fpeak to her. 

But, fhocked ^s he was with her fidfehood and her 
cruelty, he imagined that {he intended no other ufe of 
her lye, than to fet herfelf free from his embraces and 
iblicitations, and was very far from fufpe&ing that ihe 
would treafure it in her memory, as an inftrument of 
future wickednefs, or that Ihe would endeavour for 
this fictitious affault to deprive him of his life. 

But when the Queen was folicited for his pardon, 
and informed of the fevere treatment which he had 
fuffered from his judge, fhe anfwered, that, however 
unjuftifiable might be the manner of his trial, or what- 
ever extenuation the adtion for which he. was con- 
demned might admit, ihe could not think that man a 
p-oper objedt of the King's mercy, who had been ca- 
pable of entering his mother's houfe in the night, with 
an intent to murder her. 

By whom this atrocious calumny had been tranfmit- 
ted to the Queen ; whether ftie that invented had the 
front to relate it ; whether Ihe found any one weak 
enough to credit it, or corrupt enough to concur with 
her in her hateful defign, I know not : but methods 
had been taken to perfuadc the Queen fo ftrongly of 
the truth of it, that ihe for a long time refufed to hear 
any of thofe who petitioned for his life. 

Thus had Savage periihcd by the evidence of a bawd, 
a ftrumpct, and his mother, had not juflice and com- 
paflion procured him an advocate of rank too great to 
be rtjedted unheard, and of virtue too eminent to be 

heard 
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heard without being believed. Mis merit and his ca* , 
lamities happened to reach the ear of, the Countefs of 
Hertford, who engaged in his fuppcirt with all the 
tendefnefs that is excited by pity, and all the zeal 
^hich is kindled by generofity ; and, demanding an 
audience of the Queen, laid before her the whole feries 
of his mother's cruelty, expofed the improbability of 
an accufation by which he was charged with an intent 
to commit a murder that could produce no advantage, 
and foon convinced her how little his former condu^ 
could deferve to be mentioned as a reafon for extraor^- 
dinary fevcrity. 

I The interpofition'of this Lady was fo fuccefsfyl, that 
he was foon after admitted to bail, and, on the 9th of 
March 1728, pleaded the King's pardon. 

It is natural to enquire upon wh^t motives his mor 
ther could profccute him in a manner fo outrageou? 
and implacable; for what reafon ihe could employ all 
the arts of malice, and all the fiiares of calumny, to 
take aWay the life of her own fon, of a fop who never 
injured her, who was never fuppprted by her expence, 
nor obftrufted any profpeft of pleafure ojr advantage ; 
why Ihe fhould endeavour to deftroy him Ijy a lye — ^. 
lye which could not gain credit, but myft vaniih of 
itfelf at the firft moment of examination, and of which 
€m\y this can be faid to make it probable, tljiat it may 
be obferved from her conduit, that the moft execrable 
crimes are fometiijies coftimitted without apparent 
temptation. 

This mother is flill alive ^, ^nd may perhaps even 
yet, though her malice was fo often defeated, enjoy thf 
pleafure of refleding, that the life, which Ihe oftcij 

* This was true in the year 1744, when Johofoo's lift of Savage 
was firiL publifhed, but is boc fo now. 

Vol. hi. T t\As^ 
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endeavoured to deftroj^ was at leaft fliortened by he^ 
maternal offices ; that though flic could not tranfport 
her fon to the plantations, bury him in the Ihop of a 
mechanic, or haften the hand of the public cxecuti-. 
oner, ftie has yet had the fatisfadUon of imbittering all 
his hours, and forcing him into exigences that burried . 
on his death. 

' It is by no means neceflary to aggravatef the enormity 
of this woman's conduft, by placing it in oppofition 
to that of the Countefs of Hertford ; no one can fail 
to obferve how much more amiable it is to relieve, than, 
to opprefs, and to refcue innocence from deftrudtion, , 
than to deftroy without an injury. 

Mr. Savage, during his imprifonment^ his trial, and 
the time in which he lay under fentence of death, be- 
haved with great firmnefs and equality of mind, and 
confirmed ty his fortitude the efteem of thofe who be- 
fore admired him for his abilities. The peculiar cir- 
cumftances of his life were made more generally known 
by a fliort account'^', which was then publiflied, and 
of which feveral thoufands were in a few weeks dif- 
perfed over the nation : and the compaffion of mankind 
operated fo powerfully in his favour, that he was en- 
abled, by frequent prefents, not only to fupport him- 
fclf, but to affift Mr. Gregory in prifon, ; and, whea 
he was pardoned and releafed, he found the number of 
his friends not leffened. 

The nature of the adt for which he had been tried 
was in itfelf doubtful ; of the evidences which ap- 
peared againft him, the charafter of the man was not 
unexceptionable, that of the women notorioufly infe-* 
mous : Ihe, whofe teftimony chiefly infl^ienced the jury 
to condemn him, afterwards retradted her afTertions. He 

* VVritteii by Mr, Beckioi;haai and another gentleman, Orig. Edit. 
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«dways himfelf denied that he was drunk, as tad been 
generally reported. Mr. Gregory, %ho is now (1744) 
Colleftor of Antigua, Is faid to declare him far lefs 
criminal than he was imagined, even by fome who fa^ 
vbured him : and Page himfelf afterwards confefled, 
that he had treated him with uncomtnon rigour. When 
all thefe particfulars arfe rdted togethet, perhaps the me^* 
mory of Savage ih^y ndt be niuch fuUied by his trial. 

Some time after he obtained his liberty, he rntt itt 
the ftreet the womdh that had fworri with fo much ma- 
lignity againft him. She infornicd hihi, that Ihe wai 
in diftrefs, ahd, with a degree of cohfidence hot eafily 
attainable, defired him to relieve her. He, inflead of 
irifulting her mifery, and taking pleafuW In thS cala- 
mities of one who had brought his life into danger, . te*- ' 
proved her gently for heir pferjury ; and changing the 
only guinea thdt he had, divided it equally between 
hfer and himfelf. 

This IS an aftibri which iii fome ages Would have 
^ade a faint, and perhaps in others a hero, and which, 
without any hyperbolical encomiums, muft be allowed 
to be an inftarice of uhcommoh geherofity . an adt of 
complicated virtue ; by which he at once Relieved the 
pbor, corfefted the vicious, and forgave ah enemy ; 
by which he at once remitted the ftrongeft provoca- 
tions, and exercifed the moft ardent charitf. 

Companion was indeed the diftinguiftiing quality of 
Savage ; he never Appeared inclined to take advantage 
of weaknefs, to attack the defencelefs, or to prefs upon 
the falling : whoevef was diftrefled was certain at lead 
of his good wiflies ; and when he could give no aflifl- 
Ahce t6 extricate them from misfortunes, he endea- 
voured to footh them by fympathy and tendernefs. 

T 1 ^^^ 
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But whea his heart was not foftened by the fight of 
mifery, he was fometimes obftiii^e in his refentment, 
and did not quickly lofe the remembrance of an injury*. 
He always continued to fpeak with anger of the info- 
lence and partiality of Page, and a fliort time before 
his death revengpd it by a fatire*. 

It is natural to enquire in what terms Mr. Savage 
fpoke of this fatal adtion, when the danger was over, 
and he was under no neceflity of ufing any art to fet 
his conduft in the faireft light. He was not willing 
to dwell upon it ; and, if he tranfiently mentioned it, 
appeared neitlier to confider himfelf as a rnurderer, 
nor as a man wholly free from the guilt of blood -f ^ 
How much and how long he regretted it, appeared in 
a poem which he publifhed many years afterwards. On 
occafion of a copy of verfes, in which the failings of 
good men were recounted, and in which the author 
had endeavoured to illuftrate his pefition, that ** the 
*^ beft may fometimes deviate from virtue," by an in- 
fiance of murder committed by Savage in the heat of 
wine, Savage remarked, that it was no very juft repre- 
fentation of a good man, to fuppofe him liable to 
drunkennefs, and difpofed in his riots to cut throats. 

He was now indeed at liberty, but was, as before, 
without any other fupport than accidental favours and 
uncertain patronage aflTorded him; fources by which 
he was fometimes very liberally fupplied, and which 
at other times were fuddenly (topped ; fo that he fpent 
his life between want and plenty ; or, what was yet 
worfc, between beggary and extravagance; for as what- 

•* Printed in the late collei^ion. 

•j- In one of his letters he iiyles it ** a fatal quarrel, but too-well 
known." Ori^, Edit. 
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ever \^t received was the gift of chance, which might 
as wdl favour him at one time as another, he was 
tempted to fquander what he had, becaufe he always 
hoped to be immediately fupplied. 

Another caufe of his profufion was the abfurd kind- 
nefs of his friends, who at once rewarded and enjoyed 
his abilities, by treating him at taverns, and habituating^ 
Jhim to plcafures which he could not afford to enjoy, 
and which he was not able to deny himfelf, though he 
purchafed the luxury of a fingle night by the anguiih 
^f cold and hunger for a week. 

The experience of thefe inconveniences determined 
3iim to endeavour after fome fettled income, which, 
having long found fubmiffion and intreaties fruitlefs, 
he attempted to extort from his mother by rougher 
methods. He had now, as he acknowledged, loft that 
tendernefs for her, which the whole feries of her cru- 
elty had not been able wholly to reprefs, till he found, 
by the efforts which Ihe made for his deftruftion, that 
ihe was not content with refuiing to aflift him, and 
"being neutral in his ftruggles with poverty, but was as 
ready to fnatch every opportunity of adding to his 
misfortunes, and that Ihe, was to be conlidered as an 
«enemy implacably malicious, whom nothing but his 
blood could fatisfy. He therefore threatened to harafs 
her with lampoons, and to publiih a copious narrative 
of her condudt, unlefs fhe confented to purchafe an 
exemption from infamy, by allowing him a penlion. 

This expedient proved fuccefsfuL Whether Ihame 
ftill furvived, though virtue was extindt, or whether 
her relations had more delicacy than herfelf, and 
imagined that fome of the darts which fatire might 
point at her would glance upon them j Lord Tyrcon- 

• T 3 v.^V^ 
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nel, whatever were his motives, upon his promifc t<\ 
lay afide his defign of expofing the cruelty of his mo>. 
ther, received him into his family, treated him as his, 
equal, and engaged to allow him a penfion of two 
hundred pounds a year. 

This was the golden part of Mr. Savage's life ; and 
for fome time he had no reafon to Qomplain of fortune ; 
his appearance was fplendid, his expences large, and 
his acquaintance extenfive. He was courted by all 
who endeavoured to be thought men of genius, and 
careffed by all who valued themfelves upon a refined 
tafte. Tq admire Mr. Savage, was a proof of dif- 
cernment; and to be acquainted with him, was a titl§ 
to poetical reputation. His prefence was fufficient to 
make any place of publick entertainment popular; and 
his approbation and example conftituted the faihion. 
So powerful is genius, whei^ it is inv^fted with the 
glitter of affluence ! Men willingly pay to fortune that 
regard which they owe to merit, and are pleafed 
when they have an opportunity at once of gratifying 
their vanity, and praftifing their duty. 

This interval of profperity furniflied him with op- 
portunities of enlarging his knowledge of human na- 
ture, by contemplating life from its higheft gradations 
to its loweft; and, had he afterwards applied to dra- 
matick poetry, he would perhaps not have had many 
fuperiors ; for as he never fufFered any fcene to pafs 
before his eyes without notice, he had treafured in his 
mind all the different combinations of paflions, and 
the innumerable mixtures of vice and virtue, which 
diftinguiih one character from another; and, as his 
conception was ftrong, ^ his expreffions were clear, he 
cafily received impreflions from objedts, and very for- 
cibly tranfinitted them to others, 
• / • • ;- Of 
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Of his exaft obfervations on human life he has 
left a proof, which would do honour to the greateft 
names, in a fmall pamphlet, called, The ^Author to be 
lei *, where he introduces Ifcariot Hackney, a prof-, 
titute fcribbler, giving an account of his birth, his 
education, his difpofition and morals, habits of life 
^nd nia3i:ims of condudt. In the introdudion are re- 
lated many fecret hiftories of the petty writers of that 
time, but fometimes mixed with ungenerous reflec- 
tions on their birth, their circumllances, or thofe^ of 
their, relations ; nor pan it be denied, that fome paf- 
fages are fuch as Ifcariot Hackney might himfelf 
have produced. 

He was accufed likewife of living in an appearance 
of friendihip with fome whoni he iatirifed, and of 
making ufe of the confidence which he gained by a 
feeming kindnefs to difcover failings and expofe them : 
it muft be confefled, that Mr. Savage's efteem was no 
very certain poffeflioi), and that he would lampoon at 
o^e time thofe whom he had praifed ^t another. 

It may be alleged, tliat the fame man may change 
his principles, and that he, who was once defervedly 
commended, may be afterwards fatirifei with equal 
juftice, or that the poet was dazzled with the appear- 
ance of virtue, and found the man whom he had cele- 
brated, when he had an opportunity of exiiamiining him 
more narrowly, unworthy of the panegyrick which he 
had too haftily beftowed ; and that, as a falfe fatire 
ought to be recanted, for the fake of him whofe repu- 
tation may be injured, falfe praife ought likewife to be 
©bviated, left the diftindion between vice and virtue 
Ihould be lofl, left a bad man ihould be trufted upon 

* JPtintfd in hii Works, vol. 11, p. 231, 
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the credit o( his encomiaft, or left others (hould epdea- 
vour to obtain the like praifes by the fame means*. 

But though thefe excufes may be often plauCble, and 
fometimes juft, they are very feldom fktisfaftory tq 
mankind ; and the writer, who is not conftant to his 
fubjedt,, quickly finks into contempt, his fat ire lofes 
its fprce, and his panegyrick its value, and he is only 
confidered at one time as a flatterer, and as a calumnia- 
tor at another. 

To avoid thefe imputations, it is only neceffary to 
follow the rules of virtue, and to preferve an unvaried 
regard to truth. For though it is undoubtedly poffiblc 
that a man, however cautious, may be fometimes de- 
ceived by an artful appearance of virtue, or by falfc 
evidences of guilt, fuch errors will not be frequent; 
and it will be allowed, that the name of an author 
Would never have been made contemptible, had no 
man ever faid what he did not think, or mifled otheri 
but when he was himfelf deceived. 

The Author to be let was firft publifhed in a fingle 
pamphlet^ and afterwards inferted in a colledtion of 
pieces relating to the Dunciad, which were addrefTed 
by Mr. Savage to the tarl of Middlefex, in a * dedi- 
cation which he was prevailed upon to fign, though he 
did not write it, and in which there are fome pofitions, 
that the true author would perhaps not have publilhed 
under his own name, and on which Mr. Savage after- 
wards refledtcd with no great fatisfaftioQ; the enume- 
ration of the bad effedts of the uncontroled freedoip of 
the prefs, and the aflertion that the " liberties taken 
'^ by the writers of Journals with their fuperiors were 
•' exorbitant and unjuftifiable," very ill became men, 

* Sec his Works, vol. II. p* 233. 
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who have tjtxemfelves not always fliewn thPiexafteft re- 
gard to the laws of fubordination in their writings, aD4 
who have often fatirifed thofe that ^ leaft ihovigju: 
themfelves their fuperiors, as they were eipinent for 
tjieir hereditary rank, and employed in the higheft 
offices of the kingdom. But .this is only an inftaiicp 
of that partiality which almoft ^yery map incjLulgies 
with regard to himfelf : the liberty of the jprefs is a 
blefling when we are inclined to write againfl: others, 
ajid a calamity when we find ourfelyes ovgrbprne hy 
the multitude of our aflailants; as tjie .p9wpr of Aft 
crown is always thought too great by thofe who fuffcr 
by its influence, and too little by thofe inwhofe favour 
it is exerted; and a {landing army is generally accounted 
neceflary by thofe who command, and dangerou? an^ 
oppreffive by thofe who fuppof t it. 

Mr. Savage was likewife very far from beljieving, that 
the letters annexed to each fpecies of bad poets in tljD 
Bathos were, as he was diredted to aflert, " fet dowi| 
*^ at random;** for when he was charged by one of his 
jfriends with putting his name to fuch an improbability, 
he had no other anfwer to make, than that " he di4 
^^ not think of it;" and his friend had top lyiuqh ten- 
dernefs to reply, that next to the crime of writing cw-j 
trary to what he thought, was that of writing without 
thinking. 

After having remarked what is falfe in this dedica- 
tion, it is proper that I obferve the impartiality which 
I recommend, by declaring what Savage aflerted, that 
the account of the circumftances which attendisd the 
publication of the Dunciad, howeyer ftrange and im- 
probable, was exadly true* 

The 
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The publication of this piece at this time raifed Mr, 
Savage a great number of enemies among thofe that 
were attacked by Mr. Pope, with whom he was con« 
lidered as a kind of confederate, and whom he was fu& 
peftcd of fupplying with private intelligence and fecre^ 
incidents : fo that the ignominy of an informer was ad^ 
4cd to the terror of a fatirift. 

That he was not altogether free from literary hypo-, 
crify, and that he fometimes fpoke one thing, and 
wrote another, cannot be denied; bccaufe he himfclf 
confefled^ that, when he lived in great familiarity with 
Dennis, he wrote an epigram * againft him. 

Mn Savage however fet all the malice of all th^ 
pigmy writers at defiance, and thought the friendfhip 
of Mr. Pope cheaply purchafed by being cxpofed ^ 
their cenfure and their hatred; nor had he any reafon 
to repent of the preference, for he found Mr. Pope a 
fteady and unalienable friend almoft to the end of hi^ 
life. • * 

About this time, notwithftanding his avowed neutra- 
lity with regard to party, he publifhed a panegyrick 
on Sir Robert Walpole, for which he was rewarded by 
him with twenty guineas, a fum not very large, if 
either the excellence of the performance, or the afBu- 
tnce of the patron be confidered; but greater than hi 

* This epigram was, I believe, never publiflicd. 

Should Dennis puhlifh yqu had ftahbM your brother,^ 

Lampoon'd your monarch, or debauch'd your mother i 

Say, what revenge on Dennis can be had, 

Too dull for laughter, for reply too mad ? 

On one fo poor you cannot take the law, 

On one fo old your fword yo\i fcorn to dr^w* 

Uncag'd, then let the harmlefs monfter rage. 

Secure in dulneipi, madnpfs, want, and age. CV^. EMf. 

after- 
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^terwards" obtained from a perfon of yet higher rank, 
aad more defirous in appearance of being diftinguilUecl 
as a patron of literature. 

As he was very far from approving the conduft of 
Sir Robert Walpolc, and in converfation. mentionecj, 
tim fometirnes with acrimony, ^nd generally with con^ 
tempt ; as he was one of thofe whp were always zea* 
lous in their aflertions of thejuftice of the late oppo- 
fition, jealous of the rights of the people, and 
alarmed l^y the lon^TContinued triumph pf the court ; 
it was natural to afk him wl>at coy^d induce him tq 
lemploy his poptry in praife of th^t n^an who was, in 
his opinion, an enemy to liberty, and ah oppifeffor of 
his country ? He alleged, that he was then dependent; 
upon the Lord Tyrconnel, who was an implicit fol- 
lower of the miniftry ; and that being enjoined by him, 
not without menaces, to write in praife of his leader, 
Jie had not refolution fufflcient to facrifice the plea- 
fure of affluence to that of integrity. 

On this, and on many other occ^fiom, he was ready 
%o lament the mifery of living at the tables of oth9r 
men, which was his fate from the beginning to the 
end of his life; for I know not whether he ever 
had, for three months together, a fettled habitatipn, 
in which he could claim a right of refidence* 

To this unhappy ftate it is juft to impute much of 
the inconftancy of his conduft; for though a readineft- 
to comply with the inclination of others was* no part 
of his natural character, yet he was fometimes obliged 
to relax his obftinacy, and fubmit his own judge- 
ment, and even his virtue,, to the government of thofe' 
l*y whom he was fupported : fo that, if his miferies 
were fon^etimes ^le coq|(e(jucaccs of his faults, he 
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oc^it not yet to be wholly excluded from compaflSon, 
becaiufe his faults were very often the effeds of his mif- 
fortunes. 

In this gay period ^ of his life, while he was fur* 
founded by affluence and pleafure, he publiihed, ^be 
Wanderer J a moral poem^ of which the defign is com* 
pfiied in thefe lines : 

I fly ail public care, all venal ftrifc, 
To try the ftiil compar'd with aftivc life ; 
To prove, by thefe the fons of men may owe 
The fruits of blifs to burfting clouds of woe ; 
That ev*n cataimty by thought rcfin'd, 
Inipirits and adorns the thinking mind. 

And more diftindlly in the following paflkge: 

By woe, tlie foul to daring aftion fwells ; 

By woe» in plaintlefs patience it excels; 

From patience prudent, clear cxperieiKe fprings. 

And traces knowledge through the courfc of things ? 

Thence hope is formed, thence fortitude, fucccfs, 

Renown : — whatever men covet and carefs* 

This performance was always confidercd by himfclf 
as his mafter-piecc ; and Mr. Pope, when he afked his 
opinion of it, told him, that he read it once over, and 
was not difpleafed with it, that it gave him more plea- 
fiire at the fecond perufai, and delighted him (till 
more at the third. 

It has been generally objefted to J%e Wanderer ^ that 
the difpofition of the parts is irregular; that thede- 
€gn is obfcure, and the plan perplexed; that the 
images, however beautiful, fucceed each other with- 
«it order; and that the whole performance is not 

* 1719. 
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£o much a regular fabrrck, as a heap of fhining ma^ 
terials thrown together by accident, which Arike^ nt- 
ther with the fotemn magnificence of a ftupendous^ 
ruin, than the elegant grandeur of a finiihed pile. 

This criticifm is univerfal, and therefore it 13 rea- 
fonable to believe it at leafl: in a great degree juft; hvit 
Mr. l&avagc was always of a contrary opinion, aind 
thought his drift could only be milled by negligence 
or ftupidity, and that the Whole plan was regular, and 
the parts diftindt. 

It was never denied to abound with ftrong reprefen- 
tations of nature, and juft obfervations upon life; an* 
it may eafily be obferved, that nioft of his piflrurcs 
have an evident tendency to illuftrate his firft great 
pofition, ** that good is the confequence of evil.** 
The fun that burns up the mountains, frudtifies the 
vales; the deluge that ruflies down the broken rocks 
with dreadful impetu'ofity, is feparated into purling 
brooks ; and the rage of the hurricane purifies the 
air, 

Even in this poem he has not been able to forbear 
one touch upon the cruelty of his mother, which, 
though remarkably delicate and tender, is a proof how 
deep an impreflion it had upon his mind. 

This muft be at leaft acknowledged, which ought 
to be thought equivalent to many other excellences, 
that this poem can promote no other purpofes than 
thofe of virtue, and that it is written with a very ftrong 
fenfe of the efficacy of religion. 

But my province is rather to give the hiflory of 
Mr. Savage's performances, than to difplay their beaut 
ties, or to. obviate the criticifms which they have occa- 
lioned; and therefore I fhail not dwell upon the parti- 
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cular paflkgcs which dcfevtf Apj[)laufc: I Ihall faeithef 
fticw the excellence of his defcriptions, nor expatiate 
on the terrifick portrait of fuicide^ nor point out the 
artful touches, by which he has diflinguifhed the 
intelledual features of the rebels, who fuffer death 
in his laft canto. It is, however, proper to obfervcf 
that Mr. Savage always declared the charadters wholly 
fictitious, and without the lead allufion to any teal per- 
ions or a£kions^ 

From a poem fo diligently laboured, and fo fuccefs- 
fully finilhed, it might be reafonably expedled that 
he ihould have gained confiderable advantage; nor 
can it, without fome degree of indignation and C6n«< 
cem, be told, that he fold the copy for ten guineas^ 
iff which he afterwards returned two, that the two 
laft fheets of the work' might be reprinted, of which 
he had in his abfence intrufted the corredtion to a 
friend, who was too indolent to perform it with ac* 
curacy. 

A fuperftitious regard to the correftion of his (heqjts 
was one of Mr. Savage's pecilliafities : he often altered, 
revifedy recurred to his firft reading or punctuation^ 
and again adopted the alteration ; he was dubious and 
irrefolute without end, as on a queftion of the laft im- 
portance, and at laft was feldom fatisfied : the intru- 
fion or omiflion of a comma was fufficient to difcom** 
pofe him, and he would lament an error of a (ingle 
letter as a heavy calamity. In one of his letters re- 
lating to an impreffion of fome vcrfes, he remarks^ 
that he had, with regard to the corredtion of the 
proof, "a fpell upon him;'' and indeed the anxiety ' 
with which he dwelt upon the minuteft and moft trl^ 

fling 
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fiiing niceties/ deferved no other name than that of 
fefcination* 

That he fold fo raluable a performance for fo fmall 
a price, was not to be imputed either to neceflity, by 
which the learned and ingenious are often obliged to 
fubmit to very hard conditions ; or to avarice, by 
which the bookfellers are frequently incited to opprefs 
that genius by which they arc fupported ; but to that 
intemperate defire of pleafure, and habitual flavery to 
his paflionSj which involved him in many perplexities* 
He happened at that time to be engaged in the purfuit 
of fome trifling gratification, and, being without mo- 
ney for the prefent occafion, fold his poem to the lirft 
bidder, and perhaps for the firft price that was. pro-, 
pofed, and would probably have been content with. 
Itfs. if lefs had been offered him. 

This poem was addreffed to the Lord Tyrconnel, 

not only in the firfl lines, but in a formal dedication 

filled with the higheft flrains of panegyrick, and the 

warmeft profeflions of gratitude, but by no means re-" 

^ xnarkable for delicacy of connexion or elegance of ftyle* 

Thefe praifes in a fliort time he found himfelf in- 
dined to retraft, being difcarded by the man on whom 
he had beftowed them, and whom he then immediately 
difcovered not to have deferved them« Of this quar- 
rel, which every day made more bitter. Lord Tyr- 
connel and Mr. Savage afligned very different reafons, 
which might perhaps all in reality concur, though 
they were not all convenient to be alleged by either 
party. Lord Tyrcorinel affirmed, that it was the con* 
ilant praftice of Mr. Savage to enter a tavern with any 
company that propofcd, it, drijak the moft expenfive 

wines 
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wine^ with gre^ profufion, and when the reckoning 
was demanded, t© be without money : If, as it often 
liCappened, his company were willing to defray his part, 
the affair ended, without any ill confequences; but, 
if they were refraftory, and expected that the wine 
ihoiild be paid for by him that drank it, his method 
of compofitibn* was, to take them with hiiji to his own 
apartment, aflume the government of the houfe, and 
order the butler in an imperious manner to fet the beft 
•wine in the cellar before his company, who often drank 
till they forgot the refpedt due to the houfe in which 
they were entertained, indulged themfelves in the ut- 
ifioft extravagance of merriment, pradtifed the moft 
licentious froUcks, and committed all the outrages of 
drunkennefs. 

Nor was this the only charge which Lord Tyrconnel 
brought againft him : Having given him a coUedion 
of valuable books, damped with his own arms, he had 
the mortification to fee them in a fliort time expofed 
to fale upon the ftalls, it being ufual with Mr. Savage,, 
when he wanted a fmall fum, to take his books to the 
pawnbroker. 

Whoever was acquainted with Mr. Savage eafilf 
credited both thefe accufations : for, having been ob- 
liged, from his firft entrance into the world, to fiibfift 
upon expedients, affluence was not able to exalt him 
above them ; and fo much was he delighted with wine 
and converfation, and fo long had he been accuftomed 
to live by chance, that he would at any time go to the 
tavern without fcruple, and truft for the reckoning to 
the liberality of his company, and frequently of com- 
pany to whom he was very little known. This con- 
duct indeed very feldom drew upon him thofe incon- 
6 venienccs 
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T'eniences that might be feared by any ether perfon ; 
fbr his converfation w&s fo entertaining, and his ad* 
drefs fo pleafing, that few thought the pleafure which 
they received from him dearly purchafed, by paying 
fbr his wine. It was hii peculiar happinefs, that ht 
fcarcely ever found a Granger, whonl ht did liot leave 
a friend ; but it muft likewife be added, that he hadl 
not often a friend long, Without obliging him to be- 
come a ftrangef. 

Mr. SavagCj on the other hand, declared, that Lord 
Tyrconnel * quarrelled with him^ becaufe he would 
not fubftraft from his own luxury and extravagance 
what he had promifed to allow him, and that his r6* 
fentment was only a plea for the violation of his pro«» 
mife : He afferted, that he had done nothing that 
ought to exclude him from that fubfiftence Which he 
thought not fo much a favour, as a debt, fince it Wa^ 
offered him upon conditions which he had never 
broken ; and that his only fault was, that he could 
not be fupported with nothing* 

He acknowledged, that Lord Tyrconnel often ex-, 
liorted him to regulate his method of life, and not to 
fpend all his nights in taverns, and that he appeared 
very defirous, that he would pafs thofe hours with 
him, which he fo freely bellowed upon others* This 
demand Mr* Savage confidered as a cenfure of his 
conduft, which he could never patiently bear ; and 
which, in the lattef and cooler part of his life, was 
fo offenfive to him, that he declared it as his refolu-* 
tion, " to fpurn that friend who fllould pfefume fo 

♦ HU cxprellion in one of his letters \ta8, ** that Lord Tyrconnel 
** had involved his eflate, and therefore poorly fought an occaiioQ to 
•* (inarrel with hifti." O/^. £^if. 
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^* diftate to him;" and it is not likely, that in his 
earlier years he received admonitions \yith more calm- 
nefs* 

He was likewife inclined to refent fuch expedbitions, 
as tending to infringe his liberty, of which he was 
very jealous, when it was neceflary to the gratification 
of his paflions ; and declared, that the requeft was ftill 
more unreafonable, as the company to which he was 
to have been confined was infupportably difagreeable. 
This aflertion affords another inilance of that incon- 
fiftency of his writings with his converfation, which 
was fo often to be obfervcd. He forgot how lavifhly 
he had, in his Dedication to ^be IVanderery extolled 
the delicacy and penetration, the humanity and gene- 
rofity, the candour and politenefs of the man, whom, 
when he no longer loved him, he declared to be a 
wretch without underftanding, without good-nature, 
and w ithout juftice ; of whofe name he thought him- 
felf obliged to leave no trace in any future edition of 
his writings ; and accordingly blotted it out of that 
copy of 'The Wanderer which was in his hands. 

During his continirancc with the Lord Tyrconnel, 
he wrote "Tbe 'Triumph of Health and Mirth^ on the re- 
covery of Lady Tyrconnel from a languifhing illnefs. 
This performance is remarkable, not only for the 
gaiety of the ideas, and the melody of the numbers, 
but for the agreeable fidion upon which it is formed-- 
Mirth, overwhelmed with forrow for the ficknefs of 
her favourite, takes a flight in quell: of her fifler Health, 
whom Ihe finds reclined upon the brow of a lofty 
mountain, amidft the fragrance of perpetual fpring, 
with the breezes cf the morning fporting about her. Be- 
ing folicited by her fifter Mirth, fhe readily promjfes her 
4. afjiftance. 
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affiftanee, flies away In a cloud, and Impregnates the 
waters of Bath with new virtues, by which the ficknefs 
of Belinda is relieved. 

As the reputation of his abilities, the particular cir- 
cumftances of his birth and life, the fplendour of his ap- 
pearance, and the diftinftion which was for fome time 
paid him by Lord Tyrconnel, intitled him to famili- 
arity with peffons of higher rank than thofe to whole 
converfation he had been before admitted ; he did not 
fail to gratify that cutiofity, which induced him to 
take a nearer view of thofe whom their birth, their 
employments, or their fortunes, neceflarily place at a 
diftance from the greateft part of mankind, and to ex- 
amine whether their merit was magnified or diminilhed 
by the medium tlirough which it was contemplated ; 
whether the fplendour with which they dazzled theiV 
admirers was inherent in themfelves, or only refleAed 
on them by the objefts that furrounded them ; and 
whether great men were felefted for high ftations, or 
high ftations made great men. 

. For this purpofe he took all opportunities of cdn- 
verfing familiarly with thofe who were mdft confpicu- 
ous'at that time for their power or their influence ; 
he watched their loofer moments, and examined their 
domeftick behaviour, with that acutenefs which na- 
ture had given him, and which the uncommon variety 
of his life had contributed to increafe, and that inqui- 
fitivenefs which muft always be produced in a vigorous 
mind, by an abfolute freedom from all prefling or do- 
meftick engagements. His difcernment was quick, 
and therefore he foon found in every perfon, and in, 
every affair, fomething that defcrved attention i he 

U 2 was. 
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was fupported by others, without any care for himfelf> 
and was therefore at leifure to purfue his obfervations. 
More circumflances to conftitute a- critick on humali 
life could not eafily concur ; nor indeed could any man, 
who aflumed from accidental advantages more praiie 
than he could juftly claim from his real merit, admit 
aji acquaintance more dangerous than that of Savage ; 
of whom likewife it muft be confefTed, that. abUkies 
really exalted above the common level, ok virtue re- 
fined from paflion, or proof againft corruption, could 
not eafily find an abler judge, or a warmer advocate. 

What was therefult of Mr. Savage's enquiry, though 
he was not much accuitomed to conceal his difcove- 
ries, it may not be entirely fafe to relate^ becaufe the 
perfons whole characters he criticifed are powerful; 
and power and refentment are feldom ftrangers ; nor 
would it perhaps be wholly juft, becaufe what he af- 
ferted in converfation might, though true in gencraly 
be heightened by fome momentary ardour of imagina- 
tion, and, as it can be delivered only from memory, 
may be imperfedtly reprefented ; fo that the picture at 
firft aggravated, and then unfkilfully copied, may be 
juftly fufpedked to retain no great refemblance of the 
original. 

. It may however be obferved, that he did not appear 
to have formed very elevated ideas of thofe to whom 
the adminiftration of affairs, or the condudt of parties, 
has been intrufted ; who have been confidercd as the 
advocates of the crown, or the guardians of the peo- 
ple ; and who have obtained the moft implicit confi- 
dence, and the loudeft applaufes. Of one particular 
perfon, who has been at one time fo popular as to be 
generally efteeijied, and at another fo formidable as to 

be 
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he univerfally detefted, he bbferved, that his acquifi- 
tions had been finali, or that his capacity was narrow, 
and that the whole range of his mind was from obfce- 
nity to politicks, and from politicks to obfcenity. 

But the opportunity of indulging his fpeculations 
on great charafters was now at an end. He was ba- 
niihed from the table of Lord Tyrconnel, and turned 
again adrift upon the world, without profpedt of find- 
ing quickly any other harbour. As prudence was not 
one of the virtues by which he was diftinguiihed, he 
h^d made no provifion againft a misfortune like this. 
And thaugh it is not to be imagined but that the fc- 
paration muft for fome time have been preceded by 
coldnefs, peeviihnefsj or negleft, though it was un- 
doubtedly the confequence of accumulated provoca- 
tions on both fides ; yet every one that knew Savage 
will readily believe, that to him it was fudden as a 
ftroke of thunder ; that, though he might have tran- 
fienriy fufpefted it, he had never fufFered any thought 
fo unpleafing to fink into his mind, but that he had 
driven it away by amufements, or dreams of future 
felicity and affluence, and had never taken any mea- 
fures by which he might prevent a precipitation from * 
plenty to indigence. 

This quarrel and feparation, and the difficulties to 
which Mr. Savage was expofed by them, were foon 
known both to his friends and enemies ; nor was it 
long before he perceived, from the behaviour of both, 
how much is added to the luflre of genius by the orna^ 
ments of wealth. 

His condition did not appear to excite much com- 
paffion ; for he had not always been careful to ufe the 
advantages which he enjoyed with that moderation whick 
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ought to have been with more than ufual caution pre- 
fervcd by him, who knew, if he had refledted, that 
he was only a dependant on tlxe bounty of another, 
whom he could exped to fupport him no longer than 
he endeavoured to prefej've his favoyir by complying 
with his inclinations, and whom he neverthelefs fet at 
defiance, and was continually irritating by negligence 
or encroachments, 

Jixaniples need not be fought at any great dift^nce 
to prove, that fuperiority of fortune has a nat-ural ten- 
dency to kindle pride, and that pride feldom fa^ls to 
exert itfelf in contempt and infult ; and if this is often 
the effedt of hereditary wealth, and of honours enjoyed 
only by the merit of others, it is forpe extenuation of 
;iny indecent triumphs tp which this unhappy man may 
have been betrayed, that his profpgirity was heightened 
by the force of novelty, . and made more intoxicating 
by a fenfe of the mifery in which he had fo long Ian- 
gVjiihed, and perhaps of the infults which he had for^ 
merly borne, and which he might now thinly himfelf 

. entitled to revenge. It is too common for thofe who 
hav^ unjuftly fuffered pain, to inflift it likewife in theif 
turn with the fame injuftice, and to imagine that they 
have a right to treat others as they have themfelve^ 
been treated. 

That Mr. Savage was too much elevated by any 
good fortune, is generally known ; and fome paflages 
of his Introduftion to "The Author to be kt fufficiently 
lliew, that he did not whpUy refrain from fuch fatire 
as he afterwards thought very unjuft, when he was ex- 
pofed to it himfelf; for, when he was afterwards ridi- 
culed hi the charadrer of a diftreffed poet, he very eafily 
difcovcrcd, that diftrcfs was not a proper fubjeft for 
^ \ : iiVerr^T' 
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merriment, or topick of invedtive. He was then able 
to difcern, that, if mifery be the effedt of virtue, it 
ought to be reverenced ; if of ill-fortune, to be pitied ; 
and if of vice, not to be infulted, becaufe it is perhaps 
itfelf a punilhment adequate to the crime by which it 
was produced. And the humanity of that man can de- 
ferve no panegyrick, who is capable of reproaching a 
criminal in the hands of the executioner. 

But thefe refleftions, though they readily occurred 
to him in the firft and laft parts of his life, were, I am 
afraid, for a long time forgotten ; at leaft they were, 
like many other maxims, tteafured up in his mind, ra- 
ther for Ihew than ufe, and operated very little upon 
his conduft, however elegantly he might foqietimes 
^explain, or however forcibly he might inculcate, them. 

His degradation therefore from the condition whicli 
he had enjoyed- with fuch wanton thoughtleflhefs, 
was confidered by many as an occafion of triumph. 
Thofe who had before paid their court to him without 
fuccefs, foon returned the contempt which they had 
fufFered ; and they who had received favours from him, 
for of fuch favours as he could beftow he was very li- 
beral, did not always remember them. So much more 
certain are the eifefts of refentment than of gratitude : 
^ it is not only to many more plealing to recoUedt thofe 
faults which place others below them, than thofe vir- 
tues by which they are themfelves comjparativcLy de- 
preffed; but it is llkewife more eafy to negle£t, than 
to recompenfe ; and though there are few who will 
praftife a laborious virtue, there will never be wanting 
multitudes that will indulge an eafy vice. 

Savage, however, was very little difturbed at the 
marks of contempt which his ill -fortune brought upon 
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him, from thofe whom he never efteemed, and with 
whgm he never confidered himfelf as levelled by any cala- 
mities : and though it was not without fome uneafinefi 
that he faw fome, whofe friendlhip he valued, change 
their behaviour; he yet obferved their coldnefs without 
much emotion, confidered them as the flaves of fortune 
and the worihipers of profperity, and was more in- 
clined to defpife them, than to lament himfelf. 

It does not appear that, after this return of his 
wants, he found mankind equally favourable to him, 
as at bis firft appearance in the world. His ftory, 
though in reality not lefs melancholy, w^as lefs affefl;- 
ing, becaufe it was no longer new ; it therefore pro- 
cured him no new friends ; and thbfe that had formerly 
relieved him, thought they might now confign him to 
others. He was now likewife confidered by many ra- 
ther as criminal, than as unhappy ; for the friends of 
Lord Tyrconnel, and of his mother, were fufEciently 
induftrious to publifli his weakneifes, which were in- 
deed very numerous ; and nothing was forgotten, that 
might make him either hateful or ridiculous. 

It cannot but be imagined, that fuch reprefentations 
of his fauhs muft make great numbers lefs fenfible of 
his diftrefs ; many, who had only an opportunity to 
hear one part, made no fcruple to propagate the ac- 
count which they received ; many aflifted their circula- 
tion from malice or revenge ; and perhaps many pre- 
tended to credit them, that they might with a bet- 
ter grace withdraw their regard, or withhold their 
affiftance. 

Savage however was not one of thofe, who fuffered 
himfelf to be injured without refiftance, nor w^as lefs 
diligent in expofing the faults of Lord Tyrconnel, ov^r 

• whom 
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tirliom he (Stained at lead this advantage, that he 
drove him firft to the praftice of outrage and violence^ 
for he was fo much provoked by the wit and virulence 
of Savage, that he came with a number of attendant^ 
that did no honour to his courage, to beat him at a 
cofFee-houfe. But it happened that he had left the 
place a few minutes ; and his lordlhip had, without 
danger, the pleafure of boafting how he would have 
treated him. Mr. Savage went next day to repay his 
vifit at his own houfe ; but was prevailed on, by his 
domefticks, to retire without infifting llpon feeing him. 

Lord Tyrconnel was accufed by Mr. Savage of fome 
adtions, which fcarcely any provocations will be thought 
fufBcient to juftify ; fuch as feizing what he had in his. 
lodgings, and other inftances of wanton cruelty, by 
which he increafed the diftrefs of Savage, without any 
advantage to himfelf. 

T hefe mutual accufations were retorted on both fides, 
for many years, with the utmoft degree of virulence 
and rage ; and time feemed rather to augment than 
diminilh their refentment. That the anger of Mn Sa- 
vage fliould be kept alive, is not ftrange, becaufe he 
felt every day the confequences of the quarrel ; but it 
might reafonably have been hoped, that Lord Tyr- 
€onnel might have relented, and at length have forgot 
thofe provocations, which, however they might have 
once inflamed him, had not in reality much hurt him. 

The fpirit of Mr. Savage indeed never fufFered him 
to folicit a reconciliation ; he returned ' reproach for 
reproach, and infult for infuh ; his fuperiority of wit 
fupplied the difadvantages of his fortune, and enabled 
him to form a party, and prejudice great numbers in 
bis favour. 
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But though this might be fomc gratification of his 
vanity^ it afforded very little relief to his neceffities *; 
and he was very frequently reduced to uncommon 
hardfliips, of which, however, he never made any 
mean or importunate complaints, being formed rather 
to bear mifery with fortitude, than enjoy profperity 
with moderation. 

He now thought himfelf again at liberty to expofe 
the cruelty of his mother, and therefore, I believe, 
about this time, publiflied The Bajlardy a poem re- 
markable for Ihe vivacious fallies of thought in the 
beginning, where he makes a pompous enumeration of 
the imaginary advantages of bafe birth ; and the pa- 
thetick fentiments at the end, Where he recounts the 
real calamities which he fufFered by the crime of his 
parents. 

The vigour and fpirit of the verfes, the peculiar cir- 
cumftances of the author, the novelty of the fubjeft, 
and the notoriety of the ftory to which the allufions are 
made, procured this performance a very favourable re- 
ception; great numbers were immediately difperfed, 
and editions were multiplied with unufual rapidity. 

One circumftancc attended the publication, which 
Savage ufed to relate with great fatisfadtion. His mo- 
ther, to whom the poem was with " due reverence'* 
infcribed, happened then to be at Bath, where Ihe 
pould not conveniently retire from cenfure, or conceal 
herfelf from obfervation ; and no fooner did the repu- 
tation of the poem begin to fpread, than fhe heard it 
repeated in all places of concourfe, nor could flie enter 
the aflembly-rooms or crofs the walks, without being 
faluted with fome lines from The Bii/iar4* 

This 
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Thi^ was perhaps the firft time that ever Ihe difco- 
yercd a fenfe of fhame, and on this occafion the power 
pf wit was very confpicuous ; the wretch who had, 
vvithout fcruple, procUlmed herfelf an adulterefs, and 
who had firft endeavoured to ftarve her fon, then to 
tranfport him, and afterwards to hang him, was not 
able to bear the reprefentation of her own conduft ; 
but fled from reproach, though Ihe felt no pain from 
guilt, and left Bath with the utmoft hafte, to Ihelter 
berfelf among the crowds of London. ^ 

Thus Savage had the fatisf^ion Jpfinding, that, 
though he covjld not reform his mother, he could put 
nifli her, and that he did not always fufftr alone* . 

The pleafure which he received from this increafe of 
his poetical reputation, was fufficient for fome time 
to overbalance the miferies of want, which this peri 
forniancc did not much alleviate ; for it was fold for 
^ very trivial fum to a bookfeller, who, though the 
fuccefs was fo uncommon that five impreffions were 
fold, of which many were undoubtedly very numerous, 
had not generofity fufficient to admit the unhappy wri- 
ter to any part of the profit. 

The falc of this poem was always mentioned by Mr. 
Savage with the utmoft elevation of hearty and referred 
to by him as an inconteftable proof of a general ac- 
knowledgement of his abilities. It was indeed the 
only produftion pf which he could juftly boaft a gene^ 
ral reception. 

But though he did not lofe the opportunity which 
fuccefs gave him, of fetting a high rate on his abilities, 
but paid due deference to the fuffrages of mankind 
when they were given in his favour, he did not fuffef 
his eftecm of himfelf to depend upon others, nor found 
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tpsy thifig facred in the voice of the people when they 
' weFe inclined to cenfure him ; he then readily fliewed 
the ioUy of expefting that the publick fliould judge 
tight, obferved how flowly poetical merit had often 
forced its way into the world ; he contented himfelf 
with the applaufe of men of judgement, and was fome- 
what diipofed to cxchrde all thofc from the charafter 
Off men of judgement who did not applaud him^ 

But he was at other times more favourable to maa- 
kind than to .riiink them blind to the beauties of bis 
wodks, and itnputed the flownefe of their fale to other 
ca^fes ; either they were publilhed at a time when the 
town was empty, or when the attention of the publick 
was engroffed by feme ftruggle in the parliament, or 
Ibme other objeft of general concern ; or they were by 
'the negledt of the publillier not diligently difperfed, 
cv by his avarice not advertifed with fuffieient fre- 
quency* Addrefs, or induftry, or liberality, was always 
wanting ; and the blam^ was laid rather on any {>erfoii 
than the author. 

By atts like thefe, arts which every man praftifes 
in fome degree, and to which too much of the little 
tffanquillity of life is to be afcribed. Savage was always 
able to live at peace with himfelf. Had he indeed 
€ialy made ufe of thefe expedients to- alleviate the lofs 
or want of fortune or reputation, or any other advan- 
lages^ whicli it is not in man's power to beftow upon 
himfelf, they might have been juftly mentioned as in- 
ftauces of a philofophical mind, and very properly 
propofed to the imitation of multitudes, who, for want 
of diverting their imaginations with the fame dexte- 
^ty, languifh under afflidtions which might be eafiiy 
fcmoved. 

It 
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It were doubtlefs to be wiflied, that truth and rea:* 
ion were univerfally prevalent ; that every thing wei«0 
cftccmed according to its real value; and that nmea 
would fecure thcmfelves from being difappointed io 
their endeavours after happinefs, by placing it only ia 
virtue, which is always to be obtained ; but if adven- 
titious and foreigi^ pleafures mull be purfued, it would 
be perhaps of fome benefit, fince that puifuit mufl: fre- 
quently be fruitlefs, if the pradlice of Savage could 
be taught, that folly might be an antidote to folly, 
and one fallacy be obviated by another* ^ 

But the danger of this pleafing intoxit:^tton mufl: 
not be concealed ; nor indeed can any one, after hav- 
ing obferved th^ life of Savage, need to be cautioned 
againft it. By imputing none of his miferies to him- 
ielf, he continued to ^& upon the fame principles, audt 
to follow tlie. fame path ; was never made wifer by his 
£uSerings, nor preferved by one misfortune from fal- 
ling into another. He proceeded throughout his life 
to tread the fame fleps on the iame circle ; always ap- 
plauding his paft conduft, or at leaft forgetting it, to 
^mufe himfelf with phantoms of happinefs, which 
were dancing before him ; and willingly turned his eyes 
frorn the light of reafon, when it would have difco- 
vered the illuiion, and ihewn him, what he never 
wiflied to fee, his real ftate* 

He is even accufed, after having lulled his imagi- 
nation with thofc ideal opiates, of having tried the 
fame experiment upon his confcicnce ; tmd, having ac- 
cuftomed himfelf to impure all deviations from the 
right to foreign caufes, ir is certain that he was upon 
every occafion too eafily reconciled to himfelf, and that 
Jie appeared verv little to regret thofc praftices which 
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had impaired his reputation. The reigning error of 
his life was, that he miftook the love for the pra&icc 
of virtue, and was indeed not fo much a good man^ 
as the friend of goodnefs. 

This at leaft muft be allowed him, that he always 
preferved a ftrong fenfe of the dignity, the beauty, 
and the neceflity of virtue, and that he never contri- 
buted deliberately to fpread corruption amongft man^ 
kind. His aft ions, which were generally precipitate, 
were often blameable ; but his writings,, being the pro- 
dudkions of ftudy, uniformly tended to the exaltation 
of the mind, and the propagation of morality and 
piety. 

Thefe writings may improve mankind, when his 
failings Ihall be forgotten ; and therefore he muft be 
confidered, upon the whole, as a benefaftor to the 
world ; nor can his perfonal example do any hurt, 
lince, whoever hears of his faults, will hear of the 
miferics which they brought upon him, and which 
would deferve lefs pity, had not his condition been 
fuch as made his faults pardonable. He may be con- 
fidered as a child expofed to all the temptations of in- 
digence, at an age when rcfolution was not yet ftrength- 
ened by convidtion, nor virtue confirmed by habit; a 
circumftance which, in his Bojlard^ he laments in a 
very afFefting manner : 

No Mother's care 

Shielded my infant innocence witli prayer : 

No Father's guardian-hand my youth maintained, 

Caird forth my virtues, or from vice rcftrain*d. 

T^he Bajtardj however it might provoke or mortify 
his mother, could not be expcdted to melt her to coni- 
paiiion^ fo that he was ftill under the fame want of the 

necelFaries 
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neceflaries of life ; and he therefore exerted all the in- 
tereft which his wit, or his birth, or his misfortunes, 
could procure, to obtain, upon the death of Eufden, 
the place of Poet Laureat, and profecuted his ^ppli* 
cation with fb much diligence, that the King pub- 
lickly declared it his intention to bellow it upon him; 
but fueh was the fate of Savage,, that even the King, 
when he intended his advantage, was difappointed in 
his fchemes; for the 'Lord Chamberlain, who has the 
difpofal of the laurel, as one of the appendages of his 
office, either did not know the King's defign, or did 
not approve it, or thought the nomination of tlie Lau- 
reat an encroachment upon his rights, and therefore 
beftowed the laurel upon CoUey Gibber. 

Mr. Savage, thus difappointed, took a refolution of 
applying to the queen, that, having once given him 
life, ihe would enable him to fupport it, and therefore 
publilhed a Ihort poem on her birth-day, to which he 
gave the odd title of Volunteer Laureat. The event of 
this effay he has himfelf related in the following letter, 
which he prefixed to the poem, when he afterwards 
reprinted it in The Gentleman's Magazine, from whence 
I have copied it intire, as this was one of tbe few 
attempts in which Mr. Savage fucceeded. 

^^ Mr. Urban, 

*• In your Magazine for February you publifhed the 
^^ laft Volunteer Laureat written on a very melancholy oc- 
^^ cafion, the death of the royal patronefs of arts and 
^^ literature in general, and of the author of that poem 
^^ in particular; I now fend your the firft that Mr. 
** Savage wrote under that title. — This gentleman, 
** notwithftanding a very confiderable inteteft, being, 
** on the death of Mr. Eufden, difappointed of the 

^* Laureates 
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*^ Laureates place, wrote the following verfcs ; which 
*^ were no fooner publifhed but the late Queen fent 
•' to a bookfeller for them. The author had not at 
*^ that time a friend either to get him introduced, of 
*^ his poem prefented at Court ; yet fuch was the un* 
^* fpealcablc goodnefs of that Princefs, that, notwith* 
*' (landing this jift of ceremony was wanting, in a feW 
*' days after publication Mr. Savage received a Bank- 
** bill of fifty pounds, and a gracious meflage from 
** her Majefty, by the Lord North and Guilford, to 
*' this efFeft; * That her Majefty was highly pleafed 
** with theverfes; that Ihe took particularly kind 
•^ his lines there relating to the King; that he had 
•* permiflion to write annually on the fame fubjeft; 
*^ and that he Ihould yearly receive the like prefent, 
*^ till fomething better (which was her Majefty's in- 
" tention) could be done for him/ After this, he was 
•* permitted to prefent one of his annual poems to her 
*^ Majefty, had the honour of kiffing her hand, and 
** met with the moft gracious reception, 

" Yours, &c/* 

The Volunteer Laureat. 

A Poem; Oixtht Queen's Birth-Day. Humbly addreflei 
to her Majesty. 

Twice twenty tedious moons have roll'd away. 
Since Hope, kind flatterer! tun'd my penfive lay, 
Whifpering, that you, who rais*d me from defpair. 
Meant, by your fmilc.% to make life worth my Care^ 
With pitying h^nd an Orphan's tears to fcreen, 
And o*er the Motherlofs extend the Queen. 
*Twill be — the prophet guides the poet's ftrain ! 
Grief never touched a heart Hke yours in vain: 
Heaven gave you powcr^ becaufc you love to blefs^ 
And pity, when you fcol it, is redrefs. 

Two 
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Two fathers join'd to rob my claim of one 1 
Kly mother too thought fit to have no fon ! 
Thc'fenate next, whofe aid the helplefs own# 
t'orgot my infimt wrongs, and mine alone ! 
Yet parents pitilefs, nor peers unkind, 
Nor titles loft, nor woes myfterious join'd, 
Strip me Of hope — ^by heaven thus lowly laid» 
T* find a Phsiraoh's daughter in the flilde. 

You cannot hear unmov'd whdh wrongs implore^ 
Your heart is woman, though your mind be more ; 
Kind, like the power Who gave you to our prayers* 
You would not lengthen life to fharpeil cares 2 
They whd ik barren leaVc to live beftow, 
Snatth but from death to ikcrifice td /woe. 
Hated by her, from whom my life I drew^ 
Whence (hould I hope, if not from Heaven and Y6ti ? 
Itiot dare I groan beneath affliftion's rod, 
My Queen, my mother 5 and my father, God; 

The pityiiig MufeS faw nle Wit fiurfuei • 
A 'Baftard Son, alas I on that fide too^ 
Did not your eyes exalt the poet's fire. 
And what the Mufe denies, the Queen infpirei 
While rifing thus your heavenly foul to view* 
I learn, how Angels think, by copying You. 

Great Princefs I 'tis decreed — once every yestf 
1 march uncaU'd your Laureat Volunteer -, 
Thus (hall your poet his low genius raifc. 
And charm the world with truths too vaft fot praifc. 
Nor need 1 dwell on gloties all your own, 
Since furcfr means to tempt yottr fmiles are known ; 
Your poet fhall allot your Lord his part, 
And paint him in his nobleft throne, your heart* 

Is tliere a greatnefs that adorns him beft, 
A rifing wifh th^ ripens in his breaft? 
Has he fore-meant fome diftant age to blefs, 
Difarm oppreflion, or expel diftrefs ? 

Vol. nr. X Plans 
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Plant he feme (cheme to rtconcile mankiik^ 
People the fett, and bufy every WHui ? 

Would he, by pity, the deceiv*d reclainit 
And fmile contending faAiont into (hame{ 
Would hii example lend hit laws a weight. 
And breathe hit own foft morals o*er hit ftate 7 
The Mufe IhaU find it all, (hall make it feen, 
And teach the world hia praife, to charni hit Qgeea* 
I Such be the annual truths my verfe imparu. 
Nor frowAf 'bit Favour iu of a people's boutt t 
Happy if plac*d perchance, beneath your eye« 
My Mufe unpeniion*d might her pinions tryt 
Fearlefs to fail, while you indulge her flamet 
And bid me proudly boaft your Laureates name; • 
Renobted thus by wreaths my Q^een beikowsy 
I lofe all memory of wrongs and woes* 

Such was the performance^ and fuch its receptsod ; 
a reception which, though by no means ynkind, was 
yet not in the highcft degree generous : to chain down 
the genius of a writer to an annual pane^ric ihewed 
in the Qgeen too much defirc of hearing her own 
praifcs, and a greater regard to herfdf than to him on 
whom her bounty was conferred. It was a kind of 
avaricious gencrofity, by which flattery wals rathe? pur- 
f hafed than genius rewarded. 

Mrs. OldficW had formerly given hkn the fame 
allowance with much more heroic intention; (he had 
no other view than to enable him to profccutc his 
ftudies, and to fct himfclf above the want of afliftancc, 
and was contented with doing good witho« ftipubting 
for encomiums. 

Mr. Savage however was not at liberty to make ex- 
ceptions, but was ravilhed with the firvours which he 
had received, and probably yet more- with thofc which 

b0 
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ht vns plromifed; he confidered himfelf now as a fa- 
vourite of the Qjjeen, and did not doubt but a few an* 
nual poems would efUBlife him in fome profitable cm- 
j)lo)rment. ^ * ' * 

He therefore affumed the title of Volunteer Laureaf, 
not without fome reprehenfions from Cibber, Who in- 
formed him, that the title of Laureat was a mark of 
honour conferred by the King, from whom all honour 
is derived, and which therefore no man has a right tp 
beftow upon himfelf; and added, that he might, with 
equal propriety, ftyle himfelf a Volunteer Lord, or 
Volunteer Baronet. It cannot be denied that the re- 
mark was juft; but Savage did not think any title, 
which was conferred upon Mr. Gibber, fo honourable 
as that the ufurpation of it could be iniputed to him 
as an inftance of very exorbitant vanity, and therefore 
continued to write under the fame title, and received 
every year the fame reward. 

He did not appear to confider thefe encomiums as 
tefts of his abilities, or as any thing more than an- 
nual, hints to the Queen pf her promife, or adts of 
ceremony, by the performance of which he was intitled 
to his peniion, and therefore did not labour them with 
great diligence, or print more than fifty each year, ex* 
cept that for fome of the laft years he regularly infected 
them in The GeniUman*s Magazine^ by which they 
were difperfed over the kingdom. 

Of fome of them he had himfelf fo low an opinion, 
that he intended to omit them in the colleftion of 
poems, for which he printed prppofals^ and folicited 
fubfcriptions; nor can it feem (Irange, that being con-; 
fined to the fame fubjedt, he fhould be at fome times 
ladolent^ and at pthers unfuccefsful; that he ihould 
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fometimes delay a di{agreeable tafk, till it was too fattf 
to perform it well ; or that he ihould fometimes repeat 
the fame fentimcnt on the fame occafion, or at others 
be mifled by an attempt after novelty to foh:ed concep- 
tions and far-fetched images. 

He wrote indeed with a double intention, which 
fuppHed him with fome variety ; for hrs bufineft was 
to praife the Queen for the favours which he had re- 
ceived, and to complain to her of the delay of thofe 
which Ihe had promifed : in fome of his pieces, there- 
fore, gratitude is predominant, and in fome difcontent; 
in fome he roprefents himfelf as happy In her patro- 
nage, and in others as difconiblate tafind himfelf neg- 
lefted. 

Her promifc, like other promifes made to this un- 
fortunate man, was never performed, though he took 
fufficient care that it ihould nbt be forgotten. The 
publication of his Volunteer Laureat procured him 
no other reward than a regular remittance of fifty 
pounds. 

He was- not fo depreflcd by his difappointments as 
to neglcft any opportunity that was offered of advanc- 
ing his intcreft. When the Princefs Anne was mar- 
ried, he wrote a poem * upon her departure, only, as^ 
he declared, *' becaufe it was cxpedted from him," and 
he was not willing to bar his own profpefts by any ap- 
pearance of negleft. 

He never mentioned any adv^antage gained by this 
poem, or any regard that was paid to it; and there- 
fore it is likely that it was confidered at court as an 
aft of duty to which he was obliged by his dependence^ 
and which it was therefore not neceflary to reward by 

* Fiinted in the Utc collcftJon. 

any 
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any new favour : or perhaps the Queen really intended 
liis advancement, and therefore thought it fuperfluous 
to lavilh prefents upon a man whom fhe intended to 
«ftablilh for life. 

About this time not only his hopes were in danger of 
being fruftrated, but his penfion. likewife of being ob- 
ilrufted, by an accidental calumny. The writer o£ 
The Dally Courant, a paper then publiflied under the 
diredtion of the miniftry, charged him with a crime, 
which, though not very great in itfelf, would have 
been remarkably invidious in him, and might very 
juftly have incenfed the Queen againft him. He was 
accufed by name of influencing eledtions againft the 
court, by appearing at the head of a tqpf mob; nor 
did the accufer fail to aggravate his crime, by repre- 
senting it as the effeft of the moft atrocious ingratitude 
and a kind of rebellion againft the Queen, who had 
firft preferved him from an infamous death, and afterr 
wards diftinguilhed him by her favour, and fupported 
him by her charity. The charge, as it was open and 
confident, was likewife by good fortune very particular. 
The place of the tranfadllon was mentioned, and the 
whole feries of the rioter's conduft related. This ex- 
adtnefs made Mr. Savage's vindication eafy; for he 
never had in his life feen the place which was declared 
to be the fcene of his wickednefs, nor ever had been 
prcfent in any town when its reprefentatives were 
ehofen. This anfwer he therefore made hafte to pub- 
lifh, with all the circ\imftanccs ncceflary to make it 
credible ; and very reafonably demanded, that the ac- 
cufation Ihould be retrafted in the fame paper, that he 
might no longer fuffer the imputation of fedition and 
Ingratitude. This demand was likewife prefftd by 
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him in a private letter to the author of the paper^ vha 
either trufting to the protection of thofe whofe de- 
fence he had undertaken, or having entertained fome 
perfonal malice againft Mr, Sayage, or fearing, left, 
by retracting fo confident an afiertion, he ihould im-« 
pair the credit of his paper^ refufed to give him that 
fatisfa£tion. 

Mr. Savage therefore thought it neceffary, to hi$ 
own vindication, to profecute him in the King's Bench; 
but as he did not find any ill efFefts from the accufa- 
tion, having fufficiently cleared Uis innocence, he 
thought any farther procedure would have the 
appearance of revenge; and therefore willingly drop-^ 
ped it* ^ 

He faw loon afterwards a proccfs commenced in the 
fame court againft himfelf, on an information in which 
he was accufed of writing and puhliftiing ^an obfcco© 
pamphlet. 

It waa always Mr. Savage's dcfire to be diftinguiihed; 
and, when any controverfy became popular, he never 
wanted fome reafon for engaging in it with great ardour, 
;ind appearing at the head of the party which he had 
cho(en. As he was never celebrated for his prudence, 
he had no fooner taken his fide, and informed himfelf of 
the chief topicks of the difpute, than he took all oppor*' 
tunities of afferting and propagating his principles, 
without much regard to his" own intereft, or any other 
vifible defign than that of drawing upon himfelf the 
attention of mankiad. 

The difpute between the biffiQp of London and the 
chancellor is well known to have been fiw fome time 
the chief topick of political converfation; and there- 
lore Mr. Savage, in jpurfuance of his charader, . endea- 

vourcd^ 
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TCHired to become confpicuous among the cdntrover* 
tifts with which every cofiee-houfe was flUed on that 
pccafion. He was an indefatigable oppofer of all the 
claims of ecclefiaftical power, though lie did not know 
ton what they were founded; and was therefore no 
friend to the Biihop of Londqn, But he had another 
reafon for appearing as a warm advocate fot Dn Run- 
die; for he was the friend of Mr. Fofter and Mr. 
Thomfon, who were the friends of Mr, Savage. 

Thus remote was his intereft in the queftion, which 
however, as he imagined, concerned him fo nearly, that 
it was not fufficient to harangue axxl difpute^ but necef- 
fary likewife.to write upon it. 

He therefore engaged with great ardour in a new 
poem, called by him, The Progrefs of^a Divine ; in 
which he conduds a profligate prieft by all the gra- 
.dations pf wickednefs from a poor curacy in the coun- 
try, to the highefl preferments of the church, and de- 
fcribes with that humour which was natural to him, 
and that knowledge which was extended to all the di- 
verfities of human life, his behaviour in every ftation ; 
and infinuates, that this prieft, thus accomplilhed, 
found at laft a patron in the Bifhop of London. 

When he was aiked by one of his friends, on what 
pretence he could charge the bifliop with fuch an ac- 
tion ? he had no more to fay, than that he had only 
inverted the accufation, and that he thought it rea- 
fonable to believe, that he, who obftrudted the rife of 
a good man without reafcn, would for bad rcafons 
promote the exaltation of a vfflain. 

The clergy were univerfally provoked by this fatire ; 
and Savage, who, as was his conftant praftice, had 
iSet hi$ name to hi? performance, was^ c?nfurcd in The 
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WeeUf Mfcillany • witk ievcnty^ which hp did not 
feem incljiied to forget, 

9ut 

* A fboit fatire wai likewifepubliihcd in the bxat paper, in wI4c|| 
freit the following lines : 

For cruel murder doomM to beqipen death. 
Savage, by royal grace, prolon^*d his breath. 
Well might you think he fpent his Aitureyeari 
In prayer, and fiiltingt and repentant tears. 
•--But, O Tain hope 1^ the truly Savage cries, 
«« Priefis, an4 their ihYifli ^odrines, I defpire. 
«< ShaUI.— — . 

•♦ Who, by freerthinking to free afiion firM, 
** In midnight brawls a deathlefs name acquirM, 
«* Now ftoop to learn of ecdedafiic men ?— 
«< —No, anird with rhyme, atprieftslll take my ainif 
^* Thoujjh prudence bids me m.urder but their fame." 

W««KtY MlSCELLAMY. 

^n ^fwer was pi^blifhed in 7S^ OinilmoM^s Magazine^ written by at^ 
unknown hand, from which the following lines are feledted i 

Transformed by thoughtlefs rage, and'midnight wine^ 
From malice free, and pufh'd without defign ^ 
In equal brawl if Savage lung*d a (hruft, 
And brought the youth a victim (o the dud ; 
So flrong the han^i of accidqit appears, 
The royal hand from guilt and vengeance clears^ 

Indead of wafting '* all thy future years, 
•• Savage, in prayer and vain repentant tears ;'^ r J 

Exert thy pen to mend a vicious ^ge, 
To curb the prieft, and fmk his high-church rage | 
To ihow what frauds tl>e holy veftments hide, 
The nefts of avarice, luft, and pedant pride ; v j 

Then change the fcene, let merit brightly ibine^ 
And round the patriot twifl the wreath divine | 
The heavenly guide deliver down to feme ; 
Jn weli-tun'd layi tranfmit a Foftcr's name j 
Touch every paflion with harmonious art^ 
JLj^\ Ibe genius, and correA the he^rtt 
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But a return of invc&ive was not thought a fu^ficw 
ent puntihcnent. The Court of King's Bench was 
therefore moved againft him, and he was obliged to 
return an anfwer to a charge of obfcenity. It was urged, 
in his defence, that obfcenity was criminal when it 
was intended to promote the practice of vice ; but that 
Mr. Savage h^d only introduced obfcene ideas with 
the view of expoiing them to deteftation, and of amend** 
ing the aga, by ihewing the deformity of wickedneTs. 
This plea was admitted ; and Sir Philip Yorke, who 
then preiided in that court, difmilTed the infarmation 
with enppmiums upon the purity a)id e^c^Uence of 
Mr. Savage's writings^ 

The profecution, howeyer, anf\yer6d in fome mea<r 
fure tlic purpofc of thofe by whom it wal fet on foot ; 
for Mff Savs^ge was fo far intimidated by it, that, 
when th^ edition of his popm was fold, he did not vcn^ 
mvc tp repriqt it ; fp tb^t \x wg; in ^ fhort time for-r 
gotten, or forgotten by all but thofe whom it of- 
fended. 

It is faid, that fome endeavours were ufed (o in^ 
cenfe the Queen againft him ; but he found advocates 
)to obviate at leaft part of their efFed ; for though h^ 
ivas neyer ^v^nced, be ili)l coi^tinpad to receive btf 
penfion. 

Thus fature timet fl^all royal grace extol : 
Thus poliih*^ lines thyprefent fame enrol. 

But grant 

! Malicioufly that Savage jilung'd the ftcc), 
And made the youth its ihinmg yengeanpe feel ; 
^y foul abhors the a£^, the man detefls, 
Put more the bigotry in prieftly breads. 

Qeotleman*! Miaguine, May 173];^ 
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This poem drew more infamy upon him than tny 
incident of his life ; and, as his conduA cannot be 
Tindicated, it is proper to iecure his memory from 
reproach^ by informing thofe whom he made hia ene- 
mies, that he never intended to repeat the provoca* 
tion ; and that, though, whenever he thought he had 
any reaibn to complain of the clergy, he uled to 
threaten them with a new edition of The Frogrefs of 
^ DiwHj it was his calm and fettled reiblution to fup* 
jUPefs k for ever. 

VSijgffOt intended to have made a better reparation 
for the folly or injuftice with whic^ he might be 
charged, by writing another fxfim, called tbt Frogrefi 
tf a Eree-thinkery whom he intended to lead through 
all the ftages of vice and folly, to cdnvert him from 
virtue to wickednefs, and from religion to infidelity, 
by sill the modifli fophiftry ufed for that purpofe ; and 
at laft to difmifs him by his own hand into the other 
world. 

That he did not execute this defign, is a real lofs to 
mankind, for he was too well acquainted with all the 
icenes of debauchery to have failed in his reprefenta- 
tions of than, and too zealous for virtue not to have 
Ycprefented them in fuch a manq|er as Ihould expofe 
them either to ridicule or deteftation. 

But this plan was, like others, formed and laid 
afide, till the vigour of his imagination was fpent, and 
the effervefcence of invention had fubfided ; but foon 
gave way to fome other defign, which pkaied by its 
novelty for a while, and then was neglefM like the 
former. 

He was ftill in his ufual exigences, having no cer- 
tain fupport but the penfion allowed him by the Queen, 

which. 
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which, though it might have kept an exaft oecGnomid; 
from want, was very far from being fufficient for Mr. 
Savage, who had never been accuftomed to difinils 
atiy of his appetites without the gratification which 
f hey foliclted, and whom nothing but want of money 
withheld from paijaking of every pleafure that fell 
within his view. 

His conduft with regard to his penGon was very par* 
ticular. No fooner had he changed the bill, than he 
. vaniihed from the fight of all his acquaintance, and 
lay for fome time out of the reach df all the enquiries ^ 
that friendfliip or curiofity could make after )uxn; at„« 
length he appeared tgain penaylefs «s before^ but ne- 
ver informed even thofe whc»n he feemcd to regard moft, 
where he had been, nor was his retreat ever difcovered. 
This was his conftant practice during the whole 
time that he received the penfion from the Queen : he 
regularly difappeared and returned. He indeed af- 
ftrmed that he retired to ftudy, and that the money 
fupported him in folitude for many months; but his 
friends declared, that the fliort time in which it was 
fpent fufficlently confuted his own account of hk con- 
. dud. 

His politenefs and his wit ftill raifcd him friends, 
who were defirous of fetting him at length free frop 
that indigence by which he had been hitherto op- 
prefled ; and therefore ibUcked Sir Robert Walpole in 
his favour with fo mudi eamellDefs, that they obtained 
a j^fomife of the next place that Ihould became vacant, 
not exceeding two hundred pounds a year. This pro- 
mife was made with an uncommon declaration, ** that 
" it was not the promi& of a minifter to a petitioner, 
^^ but of a friend to his friepd/' 
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Mr. Savage now concluded himfelf (et at ea(e for 
ever, and, as he obferves in a poem * written on that in- 

* ** The Pod^t Dependence on a Statefinan ;** which was pub« 
lifhed in the Gentlenuui's Magazine (Vol. VI. p. »^5*)} ^^ cpntaineA 
among others the following pailkges : 

Some feem to hint, and others proof will bring. 
That, from negled, my numeious hardihips fpring. 
•* Seek the great Man," they cry— — 'tis then decreed. 
In him if I court Fortune, I fucceed. 
What friends to fecopd ? Who for me (hould fue^ 
Have interefls partial to tbemfelves, in view« 
They aw^ my matchleft fj&te compaiCon draws, 
They all wiih well, lament, but drop my caufe, 
——Say, (hall I turn where Lucre points my views ; 
At firil defert my friends, at length abufe. 

But, on lefs terms, in promife he coipplies ; 
Years bury years, and hopes op hopes arife j 
I truft, am trufted on my fairy gain : 
Aod woes on wbes attend an endleis train. 

Be pofts difposM at will !— -I have, for thefe, 
Ko gold to plead, no impudence to tea^e. 
AH fecret fervice from ipy foul I hate ; 
All dark intrigues of pleafure, or of ilate. 

——Where thefe are not, what claim to mc belongs : 
Though mine the Mufe and Virtue, Birth and Wrongs ^ 
Where lives the Statefman, fo in Honour clear. 
To give where he has nought to hope, nor fear ? 
No !— there to fepk, is bu( to find frefb pain ; 
The promife broke, r^ncw'd, and broke again | 
To be, as humour deigns, receiv'd, reftis'd j 
By turns affronted, and by turns amusM ; 
To lofe that time, which worthier thoughts require ; 
To lofe that health, which (hould thofe thoughts inipire | 
To flarve on hope ; or, like camelions, fare 
On minifterial Faith, which means but air. 

—A fcene will (hew— (all-righteous vifion hafte) 
The meek exalted, and the proud debas'd! 
Oh ! to be there I— to tread that friendly (hore ; 
p "VVl^ere Falfehood, Pride, and Statefmen are no more f 

Ori^. EJit. 

7 cident 
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cident of his life, trufted and was trufted; but foon 
found that his confidence was ill-grounded, and this 
friendly promife was not inviolable. He fpent a long 
time in folicitations, and at laft defpaired andr^defifted. 

He did not indeed deny that he had given the minif- 
ter fome reafon to believe that he Ihould not ftrengthen 
his own intereft by advancing him, for he had taken 
care to diftinguilh himfelf in coffee-houfes as an advo- 
cate for the miniftry of the laft years of Queen Anne, 
and was always ready to juftify the condudt, and exalt 
the charadter of Lord Bolingbroke, whom he mentions 
with great regard in an Epiftle upon Authors, which 
he wrote about that time, but was too wife to publilh, 
and of which only fome fragments have appeared *, 

in 

* From thefe the following lines are fele£ted ai an inilanoe nthcr 
of his impartiality than genius : 

Materials which belief in Gazettes claim, 
Loofe ilrung, run gingling into Hiftory*s name. 
Thick as Egyptian clouds of raining flies ; 
As thick as worms where man corrupting lies ; 
As pcfts obfcene that haunt the min'd pile ; 
As monfters floundering in the muddy Nile ; 
Minutes, Memoirs, Views, and Reviews appear^ 
Where Slander darkens each recorded year. 
In a paft reign is fam*d fome amorous league ; 
Some ring, or letter, now reveals th* intrigue; 
Queens with their minions work unieemly things^ 
And boys grow dukes, when catamites to kings t 
Docs a prince die ? what poifons they furmife ! 
No royal mortal fure by nature dies. 
Is a prince born ? what birth more bafe bcliev'd ? 
Or, what's more ftrange, his mother ne*er conceived ! 
Thus Slander popular o'er Truth prevails, 
And eafy minds imbibe romantic tales. 

Some ufurp names— —an Engliih Garreteer, 
FfQm Minutes forg*d| is Monficur Mefnagcr. 

—Where 
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inferted by him in the Magazine after iu$ retiM^ 

— — «1Vbere hear-fay Krlowledgc fits on public namely 
And bold ConJe£hire or extols^ or blames, 
Spring Party Libels i ^m whofe afhes dead| 
A Moafler, mifnana'd Hiftory, lifu its head* 
Continding fadions croud to htar ita roar ! 
lot whea ooct heard» it dies to noife no rnore^ 
From thefe ix> anfwer, no applaufe from thofe* 
O'er half they fimper^ and o'er half they do^c* 
80 when in fenate, with egregious pate» 
Perks up« Sir — r- >Q ^^^ deep debate ; 
He hems, looks i(f\k^ tunes then his labouring thrciatt 
To prove black white, podpone or palm the vote ; 
In fly cotitempt, fomc, •* H<Sar him ! hear him !'* cry / 
Soineyawn^ fome fiieer; none fecond, itont reply* 

But dare fuch mifereants now rufli abroad, 
By blanket, cane, pump, pillory, unaw*d ? 
iWe they imp FaKhood thus, and plume her widgS| 
From prcfent characters, and recent things ? 
Yes, what untruths ! or truths in what difguife ! 
What Beyers, and what Oldmixons arife ! 
What fadts from all but them and Slander fcreen'd ! 
Here meets a Council^ no where elle convenM. 
There, from Originals, tome, thick as fpawn. 
Letters ne*er wrote. Memorials never drawn ; 
To fecret Conference, never held, they yoke 
Treaties ne'er plann'd, and Speeches never fpoke^ 
From, Oldmixon, thy brow, too well we know, 
Like Sin from Satan^is far and wide they go. 

In vain nvay St. John fafe in confcience tit, 
In vain with truth confute, contemn with wit t 
Confute, contemn, amid feledled friends ; 
There tinks the juflice, there the fatire ends« 
Here through a century fcarce luch leaves unclofe. 
From mold and dud the (lander facred grows. 
Now none reply whwp all dcfpife the page ; 
But will dumb Scorn deceive no future age ? 

Gentleman*s Magazine, Sept. 1741. 
Ori^. Edit. 

X To 
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To dcfpair was not, hawcver, the charafter of Si- 
irage; when one patronage failed, he had recourfe to 
another. The prince was now extremely popular, and 
had very liberally rewarded the merit of fome writers 
whom Mr, Savage did not think fuperior to him- 
felf, and therefore he refolved to addrefs a poem to 
him. , 

For this purpofe he made choice of a fubjeft, which 
could regard only perfons of the higheft rank and greatell 
affluence, and which was therefore proper for a poem 
intended to procure the patronage of a prince ; and hav- 
ing retired for fome time to Richmond, chat he might ' 
profecute his defign in full tranquillity, without the 
temptations of pleafure, or the folicitations of creditors, 
by which his meditations were in equal danger of being 
difconcerted, he produced a poem. On Public Spirit^ 
with regard to Publick Works. 

The plan of this poem is very cxtenfive, and com-* 
prifes a multitude of topicks, each of which might 
fumiih matter fufficient for a long performance, ancb 
of which fome have already employed more eminent 
Writers; but as he Was perhaps not fully acquainted 
with the whole extent of his own defign, and was writ- 
ing to obtain a fiipply of wants too prefling to admit 
of long or Accurate enquiries, he pafles negligently 
over many publick works, which, even in his own 
opinion, deferved to be more elaborately treated. 

But though he may fometimes difappoint his reader 
by tr^ifieqt touches upon thefe fubjefts, which have 
€)ften been confidered, and therefore naturally raife ex- 
peftations, he muft be allowed amply to compenfate 
his omiffions, by expatiating, in the conclufion of hb 
woric, upook a kind of beneficence joot yqt celebrated by 

any 
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any eminent poet, though it now appears more Rif' 
ceptible of embelHihments, more adapted to^xalt tha 
ideas^ and affcft the paflions, than many of thofe which 
have hitherto been thought moft worthy of the orna- 
ments of verfe. The fetttcment of colonies m untn-^ 
habited countries, the cftabliihment of thofe ill fecu- 
rity, whofe misfortunes have made their own country 
no longer pleafing or fafe, the acquifition of property 
without injury to any, the appropriation of the wafte 
and luxuriant bounties of nature, and the enjoyment of 
thofe gifts which heaven has fcattcred upon regions 
uncultivated and unoccupied, cannot be confidcred 
without giving rife to a great number of pleafingideas^ 
and bewildering the imagination in delightful prof* 
pedts; and, therefore, whatever fpeculations they may 
)>roduce in thofe who have confined themfelves to poli-> 
tical (Indies, naturally fixed the attention, and excited 
the applaufe, of a peer. The politician, when he con- 
fiders men driven into other countries for Iheltcr, and 
obliged to retire to forcfts and dcferts, and pafs their 
fives and fix their pofterity in the remotcft corners of 
the world, to avoid thofe hardfliips which they fuffef 
or fear in their native place, may very properly en- 
quire, why the legiflature does not provide a remedy 
for thefc miferies, rather than encourage an efcape from 
them. He may conclude, that the flight of every 
honeft man is a lofs to the community ; that thofe who 
are unhappy without guilt ought to be relieved; and 
the life, which is ovcrburthened by accidental calami- 
ties, fet at eafe by the care of the publick ; and that 
thofe, who have by mifcondud forfeited their claim to 
favour, ought rather to be made ufeful to the focicty 
which they hjivc injured, than be driven from it. But the 

poet 
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iWgl i4.f!W^<^y«4 \n ^ WPF? Ple^fijjg WMk^taklng than 
|^( pf EI9I?!?^flg la^? w^i?|»5 howi^yer jiifl: or e.?pe- 
jjtoit, iffjU i?pY^ ^ p^, 9F ep4!^youripg to rc^ucp 
19 r^ifjf^ fcb^^s of ^V9fi^men|: focieties whicji 
^qrp |6?«r^ by cJ!W<?e, ?|?4 m 9W4»j3:e4 by the pri- 
vate paffions of thofe'who prefide in theip. He guides 
lh|5 yqt^JiE^y fugjt^ive fpj}^ w^ agd perfecution, to 
jj^niy, quiff, an4 fcwilty, «jii fetais him in fcenes qf 
p^aqoful follfud^, ancj up^jftvrbed repofe. 
' ISaYggp has ftpt fprgotteA, ^$ift the pleafing fenti- 
^Q.nts Vbich this profpedt of fe^iremeut fuggefted to 
^m, t^ cenfure thofe crimes which have been gene- 
rally cppijnitted by the difcoverers of new regions, and 
jfp esf^Qfe tt^ woj:n>Qij.^ wic^ednef$ of making war 
up^ ^^ybarous nations becaufe thpy ca^inot refift, and 
of myacjing countries becauf^ they are fruitful ; of ex- 
tending nava^atioft only to propagate vice, and of 
yjfiting diijant lands oriy to lay them waffe. He has 
alTerted the natural equality of mankind, and endea- 
voured to fupprefs that pride which inclines men to 
imagine that right is the confequence of power *. 

His 

* Learn, future natives of this promis'd land, 
What your fore-fathers aw*d my faving hand ! 
J-earn, when Defpair fuch fudden blifs (hall fee, 
Such blifs muft fliine from Oglethorpe or Mb t ' 
Do you the neighbouring^ blamelefs Jndian aidy 
Culture what he pegleds, not his invade ; 
Dare not, oh ! dafe not, with ambitious view. 
Force or demand fubjedion, never due. 
Let by my fpecious name no Tyrants rije. 
And cry, while they enflavc, t^iey civilize ! 
Why muft I Afric's lable children fee 
Vended for (laves, though form'd by Nature free, 

f Publlck Spirit. 
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His dcfcription of the various mifcries which force 
men to feek for refuge in diftant countries, affords 
another inflancc of his proficiency in the important and 
cxtenlive ftudy of human life; and the tendemefs with 
which he recounts them, another proof bf his humanity 
and benevolence. 

It is obfervable, that the clofe of this poem difco- 
Tcrs a change which experience had made in Mr. Sa- 
vage's opinions. In a poem written by him in his 
youth, and publifhed in his Mifcellanies, he declares 
his contempt of the contradted views and narrow prof- 
pcfts of the middle ftate of life, and declares his refo- 
hnion either to tower like the cedar, or be trampled 
like the Ihrub ; but in this poem, though addrefled to 
a prince, he mentions this ftate of life as comprifing 
thofe who ought moft to attract reward, thofe who 
merit moft the confidence of power and the famili- 
arity of greatnefs; and, accidentally mentioning this 
paftage to one of his friends, declared, that in his 
opinion all the virtue of mankind was comprehended 
in that ftaic. 

la defcrlbing villas and gardens, he did not omit 
to condemn that ablurd cuftom which prevails 
amon[>; the Englilh, of permitting fervants to receive 
money from ftrangers for the entertainment that 

The namelcfs tortures cruel minds invent, 
Thole to fubje<^^, whom Nature Cfjual meant? 
If thefe you dare, albeit unjuft iiiccefs 
Empowers you now unpunifliM to opprefs, 
Revolving Empire you and yours mny doom ; 
Rome all lubdued, yet Vandals vanquifli'd Rome : 
Yes, Umpire may rcvolre, give them the diy. 
And yoke may yoke, and blood miy blood repay. 

Ortg. Ed'ttn 

they 
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tlil^y receive, and therefdre inferted In his poem thefe 
lines; 

But what the flowcring.gf|de of gardens rarcj \ j 

tiowever royai^ or howeffer fair, . ,^^ j 

If gates, which to accefs fliould ftiU give way. 

Ope but, like Peter's paraidife, for pay ? 

If perquifitcdvarlets frequent ftand, 

And each new walk muft a new tax demand ^ 

What foreign eye but with contempt furveys ? 

What Mufe fliall from oblivion fnatch their praifc ? 

But before the publication of his performance he re- 
coUcfted, that the Queen allowed her garden and cave at 
Richmond- to be Ihewn for money, and that fhe fo openly 
countenanced the pradtice, that flie had beftc^^ed the 
privilege of fhewing them as a place of profit oil a man, 
tvhofe merit flie valued herfelf upon rewarding, though 
flie gave him only the liberty of difgracing his country. 

He therefore thought, with more prudence than was 
often exerted by him, that the publication of thefe 
lines might be officioufly reprefented as an infult upon 
the Queen, to whom he owed his life and his fubfiflence; 
^nd that the propriety of h^s obfervation would be no 
fecurity againft the cenfures \^^hich the unfcafonablenefs 
of it might draw upon him; he therefore •fuppreffed 
the paflage in the firft edition, but after, the Queen's 
death thought the fame caution no longer neceffary, 
and reftored it to the proper place. 

The poem was therefore jj)ubii-nied without any 
political faults, and infcribed to this Prince; but Mr. 
Savage, having no friend upon whom he could prevail 
to prefent it to him, hid no other method of attra^ing 
his obfervation than the publication of frequent advcr- 
tifementS, and therefore received nb reward from his 
patron, however generous on other occafions, 

Y 2 t:\jc& 
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This difappointmenc he never meQtione4 wUh^uf 
indignation, being by fome means or btder con^^ent 
that the prince was not ignorant of his addrefs to him; 
and infinuatcd, that, If aw 'Mi^^es in popularity 
could have been made by dittinguifiiii^ hirti, he had 
not written withouj: notice, pr wit^ou^ Tcwar4. 

He was once inclined to have prciented his poem in 
perfon, and kpi to the printer for a copy wkk t)wt de- 
fign; but either his opinion changed^ or his refolution 
deferted him, and he continued to reieht neglo& with- 
out attempting to force himjfelf into rejpurd. 

Nor was the publick much more favourable than |us 
patron^ for only feventy-two were iold, though the ppt* 
formanor was much commended by fome whofe 
judgement in that kind of writing is generally allowed* 
But Savage eafily reconciled himfelf to mankind with* 
out imputing any dcfcft to his work, by obfcrving 
that his poem wns unluckily publifhed two days after 
the prorogation of the parliament, and by confcquence 
at a time when all thofe who could be expefted to re- 
gard it were in the hurry of preparing for their depar- 
ture, or engaged in taking leave of others upon their 
difmiffion from publick affairs. 

It muft be however allowed, in juftification of the 
publick, that this performance is not the moft excel- 
lent of Mr. Savage's works ; and that, though it can- 
not be denied to contain many ftriking fentiments, ma- 
jeftic lines, and jiift obfervations, it is in general not 
fufficicntly poliflied in the language, or enlivened in 
the imagery, or digeftcd in the plan. 

Thus his pociu contributed nothing to the allevia- 
tion of his poverty, which was fuch as very few could 
have fupportcd with equal patience j but to which, it 

muft 
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•#6iift IfkeWjfe be confeffedj that few would have been 
eic^bfed who received puriftuaHy fifty pounds a year ; 
a (alary Whichf though by no means equal to the de- 
mands of vanity and lyxyry^ is yet found fufficient to 
fupport families mbove want, and wzt undoubtedly 
jnore than the neceffities of life require. 
^ But no (boner had he received his p$nfion, than he 
withdrew to his darfing privacy, from which he re- 
tyrned in< a ihort time to his formi^r diftrefs, and for 
fome part of th^ year generally lived by chance, eating 
only when he was invited to the tables of his acquaint- 
ances^ frpi» which the rhcannefs of his drefs ofteiji ex- 
cluded him, when th^ politcnefs and vsjiiety of his 
converfation wpu^d haye been thought a' lu^ient re- 
<:ompence for his entertamtment. 

He lodgei as much b5^ accident as he dined, and 
palfcd the night fomctimes in mean houfes, which are 
iet open at nighjt to any cafual wanderers, fometimes 
in cedars, ^mong the jriot and filth of the meaneft and 
fnoft profligate of tl\e rabble ; and fometimes, when 
he had hot money to fupport even chie pxpe^ices pf thefe 
receptacles, y/alked about the ftreefs till he was weary, ^ 
and lay dd^yn in the fummer upon a bulk, or in the 
winter, with" his aflbci^tes in poverty, an>ong the aihes 
cf a glafs-houfe. 

In this manner were paffed thofe days and thofe 
nights which nature had <ef)kabled him to have employed 
In elevated fpeculations, ufeful ftudies; or pleafing 
converfation. On a bi^ik, in a cellar, or in a glafs- 
houfe, among thieves and beggars, was to be found the 
Author of the The Wanderer, the man of exalted fen- 
timents, extenfive views, and curious obfervations ; 
|l^p ttfm whofe remarks on life might have affifted the 

y 3 i^tftfec^v^ 
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Catcfman, whofe ideas of virtue might have enlighl^ 
cned tlic inoralift, whofe eloquenct might; have inflq* 
cnccd fcnatcs, and whofe delicacy might have poliihed 
courts. 

Ic cannot but be imagined that fych neccflities might 
fonictimcs force him upon difreputable pradices j and 
[ it is probable that thefc lines in T/je Wanderer were oc- 
cafioncd by his reflcdlions on his own conduct ; 

Though iiiifery leads to happincfs, and trutli. 
Unequal to tlic load, this languid youtli^ 
(O, let none ccnfurc, if, untried by grief, 
* If, amidft woe, untempted by relief,) 

He floop'd reluflant to low art3 of fhame, 

Which |hcn, ev*n then he fcorn'd, and blufliM to name. 

Whdivcr was acquainted with him was certain to be 
folicited for fmall fums, which the frequency of the 
rcqueft made in time confidcrablc, and he was there- 
fore quickly Ihunned by thofe who were become fami- 
liar enough to be trufted vyith his neceflxties ; but his 
rambling manner of life, and conftant appearance at 
houfcs of public refort, always procured him a new 
fucccflTion of friends, whofe kindnefs had not been ex- 
h.iuftcd by repeated requefts; fo that he WHS feldom 
a!){d!utely without rcfources, but bad in his utmoft 
exigences this comfort, that he always imagined him- 
felf furc of fpeedy relief. 

It was obferved, that he always afked favours of this 
kind wiihout the Icaft fubmiffion or apparent confci- 
oufnefs of dependence, and that he did not feem to 
look \]\)on a compliance with his requcft as an obliga- 
ti(.n xh'dt deferved any extraordinary acknowledge- 
ments ; but a rcfuful was refented by him as an affront, 
or complained of as an injury ; nor did he readily re- 

eoncilc 
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eoncile himfelf to thofe who either denied to lend, or 
'gave him afterwards any intimation that they expeded 
to be repaid* 

He was fometimes fo far compaffionated by thofe 
who knew both his merit and diftreffes, that they re- 
ceived him into their families^ but they foon difcovered 
him to be a very ingommodious inmate; for, being 
always accuftpmed to ai> irregular manner of life, he 
could not confine himfelf to any ftate4 hours, or pay 
any tegard t;9 the rules of a family, but would prolong 
his GOftverfatlon tilt' midjiight, without confidering 
that bufinefs might require his friend's application inf 
the. morning ; and, when he had ^rfuaded himfelf to 
retire to bed, was not, without equid difficulty, called 
up to dipner ; it was therefore impoffible to^ay him 
any diftinftion without the entire fubverfion of all 
oeconomy, a kind of eftablifhment which, wherever he 
went, he always appeare4 ambitious to overthrow. 

It muft therefore be acknowledged, in juftification 
of maiikind, that it wa* not always by the negligence 
or coldnefs of his friends that Savage was diftrefled, 
but bccaufe it was in reality very difficult to preferve 
him long in a (late of eafe. To fupply him with mo- 
ney, was a hopelefs attempf ; for no fooner did he fee 
himfelf mafter of a fum fufficient to fet him free from, 
oare for a day, than he became profufe and luxurious. 
When once he had entered a tavern, or engaged in a 
fcheme of pleafure, he never retired till want of money 
obliged him to fome new expedient. If he was enter- 
tained in a family, nothing was any longer to.be re- 
garded there but amufements and jollity ; whercvc-r 
Savage entered, he immediately expedted that order 
^nd bufmefs Ihould fly before him, that all fliould 

Y 4 thence- 
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thenceforwiird be kft to hsn^M, Mid tliat ttb d<ill j^^JN 
ctple of domeftic itlsMg^fiSKht llio^ld be ibj^fiofed tfit 
his inclination, or intrude upon his gaiety. 

His diftrcfles, ho^evet zfAiSttvt, ftever dejcdkcd 
him ; in his low*ft Rate he wanted not (pirit to iflcit ttift 
natural dignity of Mriz, and ifUs ilvirays teiidy to re^ti^Is 
that infolence which fuperi^rity of fortune ihcitfed, itA 
to trample on that reptitatioii which rofe Vipon ttif 
other bails than thfct of mei^t : he nevel' adinltted afi} 
groft familiarities, or fubmitted €0 be treafted otheN 
wife than as an equal. Otictf 'wifeh he wis whhoM 
lodging, nieat, bt cl6thes, 6tit df his fvittids^ ft iMH 
not indeed (itmarkabte for ttioddratlon in his {ifofpenty]^ 
left a mfi^agc, thit ht defited to fee him abdht nitk iU 
the morning. Savage knHr that his ihtentidh ^ai in 
aiTift him ; but was very tntich diigufted that lie IhotH 
prefume to prcfcribe the hour of his attendance, ahd^ 
I believe, refufcd to vifit hiih, and tejcdtcd his kind* 
ncfs. 

The fame invincible temper, whether firmhcfi 6i 
obftinacy, appeared in his conduft to the Lord TyN 
connel, from whom he Very frequently demanded, th^tt 
the allowance which was once paid him fhould be rc- 
ftored ; but with whom he never appeared to entct* 
tain for a moment the thought of foliciting a recopcir 
liation, and whom he treated at once with all the 
haughtincfs of fuperiority, and all the bitterncfs of re- 
fcntment. He wrote to him, nor in a ftyle of fuppli- 
cation or rcfpcA, but of reproach, menace, and con- 
tempt ; and appeared determined, if he ever regained 
his allowance, to hold it only by the right of conqucft. 

As many more can difcover, that a man is richer 
than that he is wifcr than themfelves, fuperiority of 

under- 
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fttderftanaftig iS Hot fo readily ackidwlcdgea tS |lWt 
iff fortune ; ijor is that hdiightinefs, wWcK tl|$ tipii^ 
fcioufnefs of great abilities incites, bornfe with thti ikciib 
liibmifliion as the tyrarinjr of iiBb^ce; and tTitriefbtfc 
Sitage, by ^erting his claim to deference Ufad jrc^ati!^ 
imd by treating thbfe tvith contetnpt whom better fer- 
tunc animated to rebel againft him, did not fell to ndfe 
t ^reat nuiribi^r of enemies in the different dallgs tf 
fhankind. Thofe who thought themfeivei taifed abov^ 
Jiim by the advantages of riches, hated him boiroft 
ihey found ijo protedkloh fct>m the pietulaticc of ttfWiii, 
Thpfe who were eftettttfed for their wntings fearfeB hii^ 
11$ a critic, and ttialigSW him as a rival^ arid iflrhofl; 
all the fin^Ier wits were his profefied enetnie^ 

JirtiMg thelg Mr. Miitet (6 far Indulged his t6-> 
(ehttnent as to ihtrc»duc0 him in a farce, ^nd dire^ 
iiim to be peribnated <m th^ ftagb, in a drei& like th^ 
ifrhich he theh Wdfc j a medn ihfult, whijch 6tAf ittfi- 
iiuated that Savage had but one coat, and which WaH 
therefore defpifed by him father than refentedi fc^ 
though he wrote a lainpoon againft Miller, he ^erei^ 
printed it : and as no other perfbn ought to profecute 
that revenge from whicli the perfoti who was ihjufe4 
defifted, I flial| tilbt preferve what Mr, Savage fup- 
j[)reffed ; cf wKiffh tlie publicatipn would indeed have 
been a pl?niibmcnt too fevere for fo impotent an alfault. 

Tl^e greaf hsirdlhips ^f poyerty were to Savage not 
the want cf lodging or of food, but the negleft and . 
contempt which it orew upon him. He complainedi^ 
that as his aflfeirs grevy dcfpcrate, he found his re- 
putation for capacity yifihly decline; that his opi- 
xxion in queftions of criticifm was no longer regarded^ 
when his coat was out of falhion ; and that thofe who. 
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in the interval of his profperity, were always fncou« 
raging him to great undertakings by encomiums onhi^ 
genius and afl'uranccs of fuccefs, now received any 
mention of his defigos with coldnefs, thought that the 
fubjedb on which he propofcd to write were very diffi* 
cult, and were ready to inform him, that the event of 
a ppcm was uncertain, tliat an author ought to employ 
iQuch; time in the confederation of his plan, and not 
freftune to ' fit down to write iu confidence of a few 
cur^pry ideas, and a fuperficial knowledge ; difficulties 
weit^lAffrted on all fides, and he was no longer qualified 
for any performance but The Volunteer Laureat. 

Yet even this Jf:ind of contempt never depreffed hiir^ j 
for he always preferved a ftcady confidence in his 0W5 
capacit)'^, and believed nothing al?ove his reach which 
he fhould at any time earneftly endeavour to attain. 
He fofmed fchemes of the fame kind with regard to 
knowledge and to fortune, and flattered himfelf with 
advances to be made in fciencc, as with riches, to be 
enjoyed in fome diftant peripd of his life. For the ac-r 
quifition of knowledge he was indeed far better quali- 
fied than for that of riches ; for he was naturally in-r 
quifitive and deiirous of the converlation of thofe fron> 
whom any information was to be ql^tained, but by nq 
means folicitous to improve thofe opportunities that 
were fomctimes offered of raifing his fortune \ and hp 
was rciDarkably retentive cf his ideas, which, when 
once he was in poffeflion of them, rarely forfopk him ; 
a quality which could never be communicated to his 
money. v 

While he was thus wearing out his life in expefta- 
tion that the Queen would fome time recoUedt her pro- 
mife, he had recoiarfe to the ufual pradice of writer?, 

and 
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and publilhed propofals for printing his works by Aib- 
fcription, to which he was encouraged by the fuccei^ 
of many wlao had not a better right to the favour of 
tlie publick; but, whatever was the reafon, he did 
not find the world equally inclined to favour him ; and 
he obferved with fomc difcontent, that, though he of- 
fered his works at half.a guinea, he was a,ble Jto pro- 
cure but a fmall number ih comparifon yith thofe who 
fubfcribcd twice as much to Duck. 

Nor was it without indignation that he faw his pro- 
pofals neglcfted by the Queen, who patroniled Ms* . 
Duck's with uncommon ardour, and incited ^^/i^jim 
tition among thofc who lartended the court, whoinould 
moft promote his intereft^ and who Ihould firft offer a 
fubfcription. This was a diftindion to which Mi:. 
Savage made no fcruple of aflerting that his birth,, his ... 
misfortunes, and his genius, gave ^lim a fairer titfc, than 
could be pleaded by him on whom it was conferred. . 

Savage's applications were however pot univerfally^ 
pnfuccefsful ; for fome of the nobility countenanced 
his deiign, encouraged his propofaels„ and fubfcribed 
>vith great liberality. He related of the . Duke of 
Chandos particularly, that, upon rcceifing his propor 
fals, he fent him ten guineas. 

But the money which his fubfcriptions afforded .Urn 
was not lefs volatile than that which he received from 
his other fchcmes; whenever a fubfcription was paid 
him, he went to a tavern ; and, as money fo collected 
is ncc^liarily received in fmall fums, he never was able 
to fend his poems to the prefs, but for many years 
continued his folicitation, and fquandered whatever he 
pbtaincd. 
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•this projcft of printing liis works was frequency 
ycviyed ; and, a$ Us propclals grew obfoletc, new ones 
were printed with frtlher dates. To form fcheihes kj 
tlie publication, was one of his favourite anwienients ; 
tor was he ever riiore a.t cafe th^ when, wit^ any 
friend who readily fell in with his fchemes, fae was ad- 
^ffihg the print, forming Ac advertifements, and r^e^ 
plating the difperiion of his new edition, whic)i he 
really intended fome unxe to pyblifli, and which, as 
long as experience had iheiAm him the imppfiibilit]^ of 
'^ri nli iig the volume together, he at laft determined tp 
tSbride l^tb weekly or monthly numbers, that the pro- 
pis OT the firft might fupply the cxpences of the next, 

Thxxs he ipent his time in mean e^pedijents mA 
tormenring fufpenfe, living for the greateft part in 
fear of prol^cytipns from his creditors, and confe* 
qucntly ikuiking in obfcure parts of the town, of 
which he was no ftranger to the remoteft comers. But 
wherever he came^ his addreft fecured him friends, 
whom his neceffities f6oi> alienated ; (6 that te had 
perfiaps a roor^ n3imerous acquaintance than any man 
ever before attained, there being fcafcely any perfon 
jemincnt on any account to whom he was not known, 
or whofc charadter he was not in fome degree able to 
ddineate. 

To the acquilition of this extenfiye acqpiailntance 
every circumftance of his life contributed. He excel- 
led ifi the ^rts of converfetion, and therpfprp willingly 
praftifed them. He had feldoqi any hoqie, pr even a 
lodging in which he could be private ; and therefore 
was driven into piiblic-houfes for the common conve- 
niences of life and fupports of nature. He was always 
jready to comply with every invitation, having no emr 
^ ^Ipyfnent 
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ptoymtnt tcf withhold him, and ofjen ng money to 
proTiie for liimlelfj'anS by dliiin^^Vil^ ^^^^ Pftift? 
pany, W hevf rTafled qf dMainin^ an inttpduaion jpto 
another* 

Thus di/Iipated was hi? life, an^ thus cafual his fub* 
liftence ; yet md, hot l^d diflradion of his yiiws hio^ 
him from ref]ted|;ion^ p^pr the uncertainty of ]Sis cona- 
tion deprefs his gaiety* When he had wander^ .4^f^ 
widjyout any fbrtiihate^ adventure % Whichh^^as^ol 
into y tayerm lip Ipmetimcs retired into the fields, ^n^ 
Was able to employ his mind in ftudy, to amufe It w^tli 
pleafing imagl^atlons ; .an4 feldom appeared to tc me- 
lancholy, but wfewi fpme fu^den misfortune \jl24 jv5 
fallen upon him, and even then in a few moinents he 
would difentangJLe himfelf from his perplexity, adopC 
the fubjedt of conver{ation, and apply hi? min4 whpUjf 
to the objedts that others prcfented to it* 

This life, unhappy as it may be already imagined, 
was yet imbittercd, in 1738, with new Calamifie^- 
The death of the Queen deprived him pf all the'pro-^ 
fpedts of preferment with which he fo long ^tertained 
his imagination ; and^ as Sir Kobert Walpole had be« 
fore given him reafon to believe that he never intendaj 
the performance of his promife, he was now abandoned 
again to fortune. 

He was however, at that time, fupported by a friend ; 
and as it was not his cuftom to look out for diftant ca^ 
lamities, or to feel any other pain than that which 
forced icfelf upon his ienfes, he was not much afiUdted 
at his lofs, and perhaps comforted himfelf that his 
penfion would be now continued without the annual 
tribute of a panegyric. 
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Another expe&ation contributed likewife to fiipport 
him : he had taken a refolution to write a fecond tra-» 
gedy upon the ftory of Sir Thomas Overbury, in 
which he preferved a few lines of his former play, but 
made a total alteration of the plan, added new inci- 
dents, and introduced new charadters ; (o that it was a 
new tragedy, not a revival of the former. 

Many of his friends blamed him for not making 
choice of another fubjeft ; but, in vindication of Km- 
felf, he afferted, that it was not eafy to find a better ; 
and that he thought it his intereft to extinguilh the 
memory of the firft tragedy, which he could only do. 
by writing one lefs dcfeftive upon the fame* ftory ; by 
which he (hould entirely defeat the artifice of the book- 
fellers, who, after the death of any author of reputa- 
tion, are always induftrious to fwell his works, by unit- 
ing his worft produftions with his beft. 

In the execution of this fcheme, however, he pro- 
ceeded but flowly, and probably only employed himfelf 
upon it when he could find no other amufemcnt ; but he 
pleafed himfelf with counting the profits, and perhaps 
imagined, that the theatrical reputation which he wa« 
about to acquire, would be equivalent to all that he 
had loft by the death of his patronefs. 

He did not, in confidence of his approaching riches, 
negledt the meafures proper to fecure the continuance 
of his penfion, though feme of his favourers thought 
him culpable for omitting to write on her death; but 
on her birth-day next year, he gave a proof of the (o- 
lidity of his judgement, and the power of his geniws. 
He knew that the track of elegy had been fo long bea- 
ten, that It was impoffiblc to travel in it without tread- 
ing In the footfteps of thofc who had gone before him ; 
z and 
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and that therefore it was aeceflary, that he ml^t Sdif^ 
tinguilh himfelf from the herd of encomiafts, to find 
put fome new walk of fufteral panegyrick. • - ' - 
This difficult tafk he performed in fuch a manner; 
that his poem may be jaftly ranked among the heft 
pieces that the death of princes has produced. By 
transferring the mention of her death to her birth;day, 
he has forrhed' a "happy combination of topicks, which, 
any other man would ha\e thought it very difficult to 
Connedl in one view, but which he has united in fuch ' 
a manner, that the relation between them appears na- 
tural; and it may be juflly faid, that what no other 
man would have thought on, it ndW appears fc^rcely 
poffible for any man to mifs*. - 

The 

* To exhibit a fpecimen of the beauties of this poem, the foN 
lowing paffages arc feleded : 

Oft has the Mufe, on this diftinguilli'd day, 
Tun'd to glad harmony the vernal lay ; 
But, O lamented change! the lay muft flow 
From grateful rapture new, to grateful woe. 
She, to this day who joyous luftre gave, 
Defcends for ever to the filent grave ; 
She, born at once to charm us and to mend. 
Of human race the pattan and the friend 1 

And thou, bright Princefs I feated now on high, 
Next one, the faired Da^jghter of the fky^ 
Whofe warm-felt love is :o all bfeings known. 
Thy filler Charity ! next her thy throne ; 
See at thy tomb the Virtues weeping lie ! 
There in dumb forrow feem the arts to die. 
So were the fun o'er othtr orbs to blaze, 
And from our world, lite Thee, withdraw his rays, 
No more to vifit where he warm*d before. 
All life miift ceafe, and N^ature be no inoie,. 
Yet fliall the MusR a heavenly height ellay, " . 
Beyond the weaknefs mijc'd with jjjonal ci«f| • ' 

Beyond 
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The l^uty of thU ptcylu^ d^t^fdun^o^ ofi ]msf^ 
^ fi> mafterly^ th4; it \s {vL&ekpi to i^t ckif ppetKi abavf 
cenfure ; and thiCripfprc it is not fip^f^i(f j(o ^lemio^ 
loaay oth^r delicate touches ivhkh flpay be ^ui^ 29 it> 
nod yihidix vfo^ld delerv^lj Ijo a4n^r/B4 1^ aay Pt^ 
pcrforman^* 

fo xb^c proofs of his geaius m9yi)e a^4f fn)m 
A^ fyjip ppm> ^ i9ft^ume df his pirii^c^f jtfi ^^0^ 
)knc^ Ipr which ht was not b often djftingpiiihfid ; be 
4oe$ fipt forget* to remind tbe K^ngi in tl\e tpoft deli^ 
ctfe and artful manner^ of CMftinuing his penfiqiu 

With r^gyurd to the fucce& of this 9d4r^9 he wsf 
for ibme time in fufpehcei bUt w^s in no gjrea^ ^egteb 
iblicitous about it ; and continued his l^bpu^ uppQ his 
jpew tragedy with great tranquillity, till the friend 
who had for a confiderable time fupported hirh, re- 
moving his family to another place, took odcafion ti^ 

Beyond the lofs» whichy thoufh flic bleeds to feCt 

Though klc'cr to be rcdeeni'd the lofs of tbcc ; 

Beyond cv'n this, Ihc hails wkh joyous lay 

Thy better birth, thy firft trte natal day ; 

A day, thai fees thee born, beyond the comb. 

To endlefft health, to youth*s eternal bloom. 

Born to the mighty dead, the fouls fublime 

Of every famous age, and every clime, 

To goodnels fixed by Truth's unvarying laws } 

To blifs that knows no period, knows no paufc ■■ ■ 

Save when thine eye, from yonder pure fcrcne» 

Sheds a foft ray on this otir gbomy fcene, Orrg» Edit* 

* — Deign one Ipok more ! Ah I fee thy Gonfort dear ! 

Wlfliing all hearts, except his own, to cheer. 

Lo ! dill he bids thy wonted bounties flovr 

To weeping families of worth and woe. 
/ He flops all tears, however fal they rife. 

Save thofe, that Hill muft fall from grateful eyes: 

And fpite of griefs, that fo ufirp his mind. 

Still watches p'er the wcl&rc of mankind. Ors£. Eiit. 
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^iCtmk him. It tlidri became neceflary to enquire more 
diligently what was determined in his affair, having 
reafon td fiifpeft that no great favour was intended 
him, becaufe he had not received his penfito at the 
-uftial time. 

It is faid, that he did not take-thofe metKbds cif re- 
trieving his intdreft, ^liidi Were nioft likely to fuc- 
ceed ; and fome of thofe who were employed in the 
Exchequer cautioned him agatnft to6 much viblencd 
in hh p'roceedirtgs : but . Mr. Savage, who feldoiri re- 
gulated his coridiidt by thd Sdvice of bth^fs, ^ave way 
to his paffion, and derriatnde'd of Sir Rbbeit Walpole^ 
at his levee, the reafon of the diftinftioii that was made 
between him and the other penfioners of the Queen, 
with i decree df rbughnefs wliich perhaps determined 
him to vvitiidfa\^ what had been Only delayed. 

Whatever wa^ tli^ cnm'e of which he wsis dccufed or 
fufpefited, aii'd whatever influence was employed againft 
him, he receded foon aftef* an account that took from 
him all hopes of reg^finihg hrs penflon ; and he' had 
rio^ no prdfpeft 6f fubfiftenCe but from his play, and ' 
he knew nO way 6f living for the time required to^ 
finilh it. 

So peCuliaf vvere the misfortunes of fliiS man, de-. 
p'rived of an eftatc arid title by a partkifla'r law, fex- 
p'ofed arid abafndoncd by a mother, defrauded by a mo- 
ther of a fortune \^h'ich his father had allotted him,' 
he entered the world without a friend ; arid fhotigh his 
sibiiif tes forced the'mfelvcs into efteem and repirtation, 
he was never able to obtain any real aid vantage, and 
whatever profpefts arofe were always intercepted as he 
began to approach theni. The king*5 intentions in 
iiis favour were fruilrated ; his dedication to the Prince^ 

V6l. IIL 7m vfhore 
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whofc gcncrofity on every other occafion was emine/lf^ 
procured him no reward ; Sir Rx)bert Walpole, who 
valued himfclf upon kcq>ing hts promifc to others, 
broke it to him without regret ; and the bounty of the 
Queen was, after her death, whhdrawn from him, and 
from him only. 

Such were his misfortunes, which yet he bore, not 
only with decency, but with cheerfulncfs ; nor was his 
gaiety clouded even by his laft dtfappointments, though 
he was in a iliort time reduced to the lowed degree of 
diftrefs, and often wanted both lodging and food. At 
this time he gave another inftance of the iniurmouot* 
able obftinacy of his fpirit : his cloaths were worn out ; 
and he received not ire, that at a coffec-houfe fome 
cloaths and linen were Icfr for him : the perfon who 
fcnt them did not, I believe, inform him to whom he 
was to be obliged, that he might fparc the perplexity 
of acknowledging the benefit ; but though the offer 
was fo far generous, it was made with fon>c ncglcdl of 
ceremonies, which Mr. Savage fo much refentcd, that 
he rcfufed the prcfenc, and declined to enter the houfe 
till the cloaths that had been dcligncd for him were 
taken aw^ay. 

His diftrefs was now publickly known, and bis 
friends, therefore, thought it proper to concert fome 
meafures for his relief; and one of them wrote a letter 
to him, in which he exprellcd his concern ** for the 
'' miferable withdrawing of his penlion;'* and gave 
him hopes, that In a ihort time he lliould find himfclf 
fupi)licd With a competence, ^* without any depen- 
^* denee on thole liiile creatures which we are plcafcd 
*^ roca]] I he (jreui." 

The 
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The fcheme propofed for this happy and indepen- 
dent ftbfiftence was, .that he ftiould retire into Wales, 
and receive an allowance of fifty pounds a year, to be 
raifed by a fubfcription, on which he was to live pri- 
vately in a cheap place, without afpiring any more to 
affluence, or having any farther ^care of reputation. 

This offer Mr. Savage gladly accepted, though with 
intentions very different from thbfe of his friends ; for 
they propofed that he fliould continue an exile from 
London for ever, and fpend all the remaining part^f* 
his life at Swanfea ; but he deligned only to take the 
opportunity, which their fcheme offered? him, of re* 
treating for a ihort time, that he might prepare hi$ 
play for the ftage, . and his other works for the prefs, 
and then to return to London to exhibit his tragedy, 
and live upon the profits of his own labour* 

With regard to his works, he propofed veiy great 
improvements, which would have required much time, 
or great application ; and when he had finilhed them, 
he defigned to do jufti^e to his fubfcribers, by publifh^- 
ing them according to his propofals. 

As he was ready to entertain hlmfelf with future 
pleafures, he had planned out a fcheme of life for the 
country, of which he had no knowledge but from pia-* 
ftojrals and fongs. He imagined that he Ihould be 
tranfported to fcenes of flowery felicity, Ifke thofe 
which one poet has refledted to atiot^r ; and had pro*"^ 
jefted a perpetual rbund of itiho^t pleafures, of 
which he fufpefted no interruplioA ftottl pride^ or ig- 
norance, or brutality. * 

With thefe expeftatioris he was fo enchanted, that' 
when he was once gently reproached by a friend for 
fubmitting to live vp^n a&bli^i^ioiH'^wd^ ra- 

Z 2 ther 
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xhct hy a refolute exertion of his abilities to fupi$Ortf 
himfelfy he could not bear to debar himfelf from thisf 
happinefs which was to be found in the calm of a cot* 
tagc, or lofe the opportunity of Uftening, without in- 
termiflion, to the melody of the mgjhiingale, which 
he believed was to be heard from every bramHc, and 
which he did not fail to mention as a very imp©rtthc 
part of the happinefs of a country life. 

While this fchecie was ripening, his friends dircdtcd 
kiin to take a lodging in the liberties of the Fleet, that 
he might be fecure from his creditors, and fent him 
every Mondaf«a guinea, which he commonly fpent be- 
fore the n«xt morn'mg^ andtrufted after his ufoal manner 
the remaining part of the week to the bounty of fortune. 

He now began very fenfibly to feel the miferies of 
dependence. Thofe by whom he was to be fopported 
began to prefcribe to him with an air of authority, 
which he kntw not how decently to pefent, nor pati- 
ently to bear ;» and he foon difcovered, (torn the con- 
duct of moft of his fubfcribcrs, that he was yet in the 
hands of ^* little creatures." 

Of the infolence that he was obliged to fuffer, he 
gave many inftances, of which none appeared to raife 
his indignation to a greater height, than tl\e method 
which was taken of furnifliing him with cloaths. In-* 
flead of conAilting hkiv and allowing him to fend a 
taylor his orders for what jhey thought proper to al- 
low him, they pidpofed to fend for a taylor to take his 
meafure^ and then to confuk how they Ihould equip 
him. 

• 1 his treatment was not very delicate, nor was it 
fuch as Savage's humanity would have fuggefted to 
him on a likeoccafion; but it had fcaccely deferved 

, mention,- 
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Unention, had it not, by affedting him Jn an uncom- 
mon degree, Ihewn the peculiarity of his character. 
Upon hearing the defign that was formed, he came to 
the lodging of a friend with the moft violent agonies 
of rage ; and, being afked what it could be that gave 
him fuch difturbance, he replied with the utmoft vehe- 
mence of indignation, " That they had fent for a tay- 
^^ lor to meafure him/* 

How the affair ended was never <fhquired, for fear 
of renewing his uneafinefs. It is probable, that, up^ 
recollpdtion, he fubmitted with a good grace to >what 
he could not avoid^ and that he difcovelSd no r9fent- 
ment where he had ho power. 

He was, however^^ not humbled to implicit and uni- 
v.crfal compliance ; for when the gentleman, who had* 
firft informed him of the defign to fupport him by a, 
fybfcription, attempted to procure a reconciliation 
with the Lord Tyrconnel, he could by no means be 
prev^ailed upon to comply with the meafprips that were 
propofed. 

A letfer was writterr for him/* to Sir William Le- 
ipon, to prevail upon him to interpofc his good offices 
with Lord Tyrconnel, in which he foljcited SirWii-. 
Ham's affiftance ** for a man who really needed it as 
" much as any man could well do ;'* and informed 
him, that h? was retiring ^^ for ever to a place where 
'^ he fhoyld no more trouble his rel^bns, friends, or 
*^ enemies;** he confefled, that his^affion had be- 
trayed him to fonje gonduft with rcgatd to Lord 1 yr- 
connel, for which he could not but laeartily alk his 
pardon ; and as he imagined Lord Tyrconnel's paffion 
might be yet fo high, that he would not " receive a 

• By Mr. Pop:. On^, Edit. 
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*' letter from him,** begged that Sir William wx>uld 
endeavour to foften him ; and expreffed his hopes that 
he would comply with his requeft^ and that *^ fo (mall 
" a relation would not harden his heart againft him." 

That any man Ihould prefume to diftato a letter to 
him, was not very agreeable to Mr. Savage ; and there- 
fore he was, before he had opened it, not much in* 
clined to approve it. But when he read it, he found 
it contained fcntijients entirely oppofite to his own, 
and, as he afferted, to the truth ; and therefore, in- 
Head of copying it, wrote his friiend a letter full of 
mafculine rdfcntment and warm expoftulations. He 
very juftly dWerved, that the ftyle was too fupplica- 
tory, and the reprefentation too abjeft, and tiiat he 
ought at leaft to have made him complain with *^ the 
** dignity of a gentleman in diftrefs." He declared 
that he would not write the paragraph in which he was 
to afk Lord Tyrconnel's pardon ; for, ** he defpifed 
" his pardon, and therefore could not heartily, and 
^* would not hypocritically, afk it/* He remarked, 
that his friend made a very unreafonable diftinftion 
between himfelf and him ; for, fays he, when you 
mention men of high rank " in your own charadter," 
they are ^* thofe little creatures whom we are pleafed 
" to call the great ;" but when you addrefs them " in 
^* mine,** no fervility is fufficiently humble. He then 
with great propriety explained the ill confequences 
which might be^cxpedted from fuch a letter, which 
his relations would print in their own defence, and 
which would for ever be produced as a full anfwer to 
all that he Ihould alledge againft them ; for he always 
intended to publifh a minute account of the treatment 
which he had received. It is to be rerjiembered, to 

the 
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the honour of the gentleman by whom this letter was 
<irawn up, that he yielded to Mr. Savage's reafons, and 
agrefed that it ought to be fuppreffed. 

After many alterations and delays^ a fubfcriptiori 
was at length raifed, which did not amount to fifty 
pounds a year, though twenty were paid by one gen- 
tleman; fuch was the generofity of mankind, that 
what had been done by a player without folicitation, 
could not now be eiFefted by application and intereft ; 
and Savage had a great number to court and to obey 
for a penfion kfs than that which Mrs. Oldfield paid 
him without-exa&ing any fervilities. ^» 

Mr. Savage however was iatisfied, and williiig to re- 
tire, and , was convinced that the allowance, thougH 
fpanty, would be more than fofficu^fit for him, being 
now determined to commence a.rigid oeconomifl:, and . 
to live according to the exadteft rules of frugality ; for 
nothing was in his opinion more contemptible than a 
man, who, when he knew his income, exceeded itjj 
and yet he confeffed, that inftances of fuch folly were 
^too common, aiid lamented that fome men were not to 
be trufted with their own money. 

Full of thefe falutary refolutions, he left London in 
July 1 739, having taken leave with great tendernefs of 
his frieinds, and parted from the author of this narra^ 
tive with tears in his eyes. He was furniflied with 
fifteen guineas, and informed, that they would be fuf- 
ficient,, not only for the expence^of lis journey, but 
for his fupport in Wales for fome |ime; and that 
there remained but little more of the firft coUedkion. 
He promifed a ftridt adherenpe to his maxims of par- 
fimony, and went away in the ftage-coach ; nor did 
his friends expefl: to hear from him, till he informed 
them of his arrival at Swanfea. 

Z 4 T2w3L 
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But when they lead expefted, arrived a letter d'ated 
the fourteenth day afccr his departure, in which hei 
T'nt them word, that he was yet upon the road, and 
without n^pney ; and that he therefore could not pro- 
ceed without a remittance. They thcnfent him the 
money that was in their hands, w;jth which ha was en- 
abled to reach Briftol, from whence he was to go to 
Swanfea by \yaterf 

At Briftol bQ (bund an embargo laid upon the ihip- 
ping, fo thsfi he could not immediately obtain a ptf- 
iage ; ^d being therefore obliged to ftay there fome 
timc^ he wjth his ufual felicity ingratiated himfelf 
with many or the principal inhabitants, was invited to 
their houfes^ diftiagqiihed at their publick feafls, and 
treated with a regurd idiat gratifiad his yahity, ind 
therefore eaiily engaged his atfeftion. 

He began very early after his retirement to complain 
of the qonduQ: of his friends in London, arid' irritated 
njany of ?hen^ fo much by his letters, that they with- 
drew, however honourably, their contributions ; arid 
it is believed, that little more was paid him than the 
twenty pounds a year, which were allowed him by the 
gcntleinan who propofed the fubfcription. 

After fome ftay at Briftol he retired to Swanfta, the 
place originally propofed for his reiidehce, where he ' 
lived about a year, very much diiTatisfied with the di- 
minution of. his. felary ; biit contradted, as in other 
places, acqyainttrice with thofe who were rhoft diftih- 
guiflied in that country, among whom he has cele- 
brated Mr. P.owel and Mrs. Jotics, by fome verfes 
v^'hlch he ini^QTt^d in T/je GentUffian's Magazine*. 

* Reprinted in the late CQUeaion. 

Here 
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Here he completed his tragedy, of which two afts 
jvere wanting when he leVt~J.pndonjj and was defirous 
of coming to town to bring it upon the ftage. Thi? 
defign was very warmly oppofed, and he was advifed 
by his chief benefaftor to put it into the hands of 
Mr. Thomfon and Mr, Mallet, that it might be fitted 
for the ftage, and to allow his friends to receive^ the 
profits, put of which an annual penfion lhould4)e paid 
him. 

This propofel he rejefted with the utmoft contempt. 
He was by no means' convinced that thejudgemiciit of 
thofe, to whom he was required to fubmit, was. fu- 
perior to his own. He was now determined, as he 
expreffed it, to ber *^ ho longer kept in leading-ftrings,'* 
arid ha^ no elevated idea of " his bounty, who pro^ 
V pofed to penfion him out of the profits of his own 
^Mabours.'' 

He attempted in Wales to promote a fubfcription 
for his works,^ and had once hopes of fuccefs ; but in 
a Ihort time afterwards formed a refolution of leaving 
that part of the country, to which he thought itnpt 
teafonable to be confined for the gratification of thofe, 
who, having promifed him a liberal income, had no 
fboner baniihed him to a remote corner, than they re- 
duced his allowance to a falary fcarcely equal to the 
jjeceflitics of life. 

His refentment of this treatment;^ which, in his 
own opinion at leaft, he had not dcferved, was fuch, 
that he broke off all correfpondence with moft of his 
contributors, and appeared to confider them as perfe- 
eutors and oppreflbrs ; and in the latter part of his life 
declared, that their conduft toward him, fince his de- 
patiture from London, " had been pcrfidioufnefs im- 
\ *^ proving 
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'^ proving on perfidiouihefs, and inhunaanitf on ifiho* 
'* manity/* 

It is not to be fuppofed, that the neceffities of Mu 
Savage did not fometimes incite him to fatirical exagi 
gcrations of the behaviour of thofe by whom he thought 
himfelf reduced to them. But it muft be granted^ 
that the diminution of his allowance was a g;reat hard- 
Ihip, and that thofe who withdrew their fubicriptioa 
frQm a man/ who, upon the faith of their promife^ 
had gone into a kind of baniihment, and abandoned 
all thofe by whom he had been before relieved in his 
diftreifes^ will find it no eafy taik to vindicate their 
conduft* 

It may be alledged, and perhaps juftly, that he was 
petulant and contemptuous ; tliat he more frequently 
reproached his fubfcribers for not giving him morey 
than thanked them for what he received ; but it is tor 
be remembered, that his conduct, and this is the worft 
charge that can be drawn up againft him, did them no 
real injury ; ^nd th^ it therefore ought rather to have 
been pitied than ref^nted ; at leaft, the refentment it 
might provoke ought to have been generous and manly; 
epithets which his condudt will hardly deferve that 
ftarves the man whom he has perfuaded to put himfelf 
into his power. 

It might have been reafonably demanded by Savage, 
that they ihould, before they had taken away what 
they promifed, have replaced him in his former ftate, 
that they Ihould have taken no advantages from the 
fituation to which the appearance of their kindnefs had 
reduced him, and that he Ihould have been recalled to 
London before he was abandoned. He might juftly 
rcprcfcnt, that he ought to have been confidered as a 

lion 
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lion in the toils, and demand to be releafed befons die 
dogs ihould be loofed upon him. 

He endeavoured^ indeed^ to releafe himfelf, and, 
with an intent to return to London^ went to Bri- 
fiol^ where a repetition of the kindnefs which hp had 
formerly found invited him to ftay. He was not only 
careiTed and treated, but had a colle&ion made for hinx 
of about thirty pounds, with which it had been happy- 
if he had immediately departed for London; but his 
negligence did not fuffer him to conlider, that fuch 
proofs of kindnefs were not often to. be expt&cd, and' 
that this ardour of benevolence was in a great degree 
the effedk of nov^lty^ and might, probably, be everf^ 
day lefs ; and therefore he took no care to improve the 
happy time, but was encouraged by one favoujr to hope, 
for another, till at length generoiity was exhaufted^, 
and officioufnefs wearied. 

Another part of his mifcondu^ was the prance of 
prolonging his vifits to unfeafonabk hourly and dif«^ 
concerting all the families into which he was admitted*^ 
This was an error in a place of commerce which alt. 
thd charms of his converfation could not compenfate ;« 
for what trader would purdiafe fuch airy fatisfa&ion 
by the lofs of folid gain> which muft be the confe- 
quence of midnight merriment, as thofe hours which 
\yiere gained at night were generally loft in the morn, 
ing? 

Thus Mr, Savage, after the curiofity of the inhabi- 
tants was gratified, found the number pf his friends 
daily decreaiing, perhaps without fufpe&ing for what 
reafon their conduft was altered; for he ftill continued 
to harafs, with, his nofikurnal intrulions, thofe that yet 
Qountenanced him, andadmitt<^ him to: their houfcs. 
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But he did not fpend all the time of his refidencc a? 
Briftol in vifits or at taverns, for he fometimes returned 
to his ftudies, and began feveral confiderable defigns, 
Wlien he felt an inclination to write, he always retired 
from the knowledge of his friends, and lay hid in an 
dbfcurc part of the fuburbs, till he found hitnfclf again 
defirous of company, to which it is likely that interval? 
pf abfence made him more welcome. 

He was always foil of his defign of returning to 
London, to bring his tragedy upon the ftage; but, 
having negle&ed to depart with the money that was 
raifed for him, he could not aften^v^ards procure a fum 
Efficient to defray theexpences of his journey; nor 
perhaps would a frelh fupply have had any other efFeft 
than, by putting immediate pleafures in his power,, 
to have driven the thoughts of hrs journey out of his 
mind. 

While he was thus fpending the day in contriving a 
fchcme for the morrow, diftrefs dole upon him by 
imperceptible degrees. His conduft had already 
wearied Ibme of thofe who were at firft enamoured of 
his converfation; but he might, perhaps, ftill have de- 
volved to others, whon^ he might have entertained 
with equal fuc^efs, had not the decay of his cloaths 
made it no longer confiftent with their vanity to admit 
him to their tables, or to aflbciate with him in publick 
places. He now began to find every man from home 
at whofe houfe he called ; and was therefore no longer 
able to procure the neceflaries of life, but wandered 
about the town, flighted and negledted, in quell of a 
dinner, which he did not always obtain. 

To complete his mifery, he was purfued by the of- 
iicers for fmall debts which he had contrafted; and 

w^s 
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Was thefefore obliged to withdraw fitftn the finall num- . 
ber of friends from whom, he had ftill reafoh to hope 
for favours. His cuftom was to lie in bed the grea'tcft 
.part of the day, and to go out in the dark with the ut- 
moft privacy, and after having paid his vifit returnf 
again before morning to his lodging, which was in the 
garret of an obfcure inn. f 

Being thus excluded on one hand| and confined ott 
the other, he fufiered the utmoft extMfhKtiesof poverty,- 
gnd often faded fo long that he was feized with faint- 
nefs, and had loft his appetite, not being able to beaf< 
the fmell of meat, till the adion of his ftomach was 
feftored by a cordial. 

In this diftrefs, he received a remittance of five 
pounds from IxMidon, with which he provided him- 
felf a decent coat, and determined to go to London, 
but unhappily (pent his money at a favourite tavernv 
Thus was he again confined to Briftol, where he was^ 
every day hunted by bailiffs. In thi& exigence he once* 
more found a friend, who flickered him in his hoijfe, 
though at the ufual insonveniences with which his com-* 
pany was attended; for he could neither be per- 
fuaded to go to bed in the night, nor to rife id 
«he day^ 

It is obfervable, that in thefe vtfious fccnes of 
mifcry, he was always difengaged and chearful : he at 
fometimcs purfued his ftudies, and at others continued 
or enlarged his cpiftolary corrcfpondcnce; nor was he* 
ever fo far dejeded as to endeavour to procure an in- 
crcafe of his allowance by any other methods than accu- 
fations and reproaches. 

He had now no longer any hopes of affiftance from 
bis fxiends at ^riftol, who as merchaots, and by cc^nfc-' 
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quence fnfficiently ftudious of profit^ cannot be fup^ 
poied to have looked with much compaffion upon tieg- 
ligence and extravagance, or to think any excellence 
equivalent to a fault of fuch confequence as negled: of 
ceconomy. It is natural to imagine, that many of 
thofe, who would have relieved his real wants, weit 
difcouraged from the exertion of their benevolence by 
obfervation of the ufe which was made of their favours, 
and conviftion* that relief would only be momen- 
tary, and that the fame neceffity would quickly re- 
turn» 

At laft he quitted the houfe of his friend, and re- 
turned to his lodging at the inn, ftill intending to fet 
but in a few days for London; but on the loth of 
January 1742-3, having been at fupper with two of 
his friends, he was at his return to his lodgings arretted 
for a debt of about eight pounds, which he owed at a 
coffce-houfe, and conduced to the houfe of a fherifTs 
officer. The acpount which he gives of this misfor- 
tune, in a letter to one of the gentlemen with whom 
he had fupped, is too remarkable to be omitted. 

" It was not a little unfortunate for me, that I fpent 
" yefterday's evening with you; becaufe the hour 
*' hindered me from entering on my new lodging; 
*' however, I have now got one, but fuch an one as I 
'^ believe nobody would chufe. 

*^ I w^s arrcfted, at the fuit of Mrs. Rfcad, juft as I 
*' was going up flairs to bed, at Mr. Bowyer's;' but 
^' taken in fo private a manner, that I believe nobody 
*' at the White Lion is apprifed of it. Though I let 
'* tlie officers know the ftrength (or rather weaknefs) 
*^ of my pocket, yet they treated me with the utmoft 
•^ civility; and £ven when they condu&ed me to con- 

** finemcnt. 
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<* fincmeitf , it was in fuch a manner, that I verily be- 
^ lieve I could have efcapedj which I would rather 
•^ be ruined than have done, notwithftanding the 
•^ whole amount of my finances was but three pence 
** halfpenny, 

^* In the firft place I muft infift, that you will in- 
** duftrioufly conceal this from Mrs, S s> becaufe 
*^ I would not have her good-nature YufFer that pain, 
** which, I know,, flie would be* a^t to feel on this 
*' occafion. 

" Next, I conjure you, dear Sir, by all the ties of 
*^ friendfhip, by no means to have one uneafy thought 
** on my account; but to have the fame pleafantry 
•^ of countenance, and unruffled ferenity of mind, 
*^ which (God be praifed!) I have in thi!^ and have 
*' had in a much feverer calamity^ Furthermore, I 
** charge you, if you value my friendfhip as truly as I 
*^ dp yours, not to utter, or even harbour, the leaft 
**:refentment againft Mrs. Read. I believe flie has 
*^ ruined me, but I freely forgive her; and (though I 
*^ will never more have any intimacy with her) I 
•* would, at a due diftance, rather do her an aft of 
** good, than ill will. .Laftly (pardon the exprcflion) 
*^ I abfolutely command you not to offer me any pe- 
** cuniary affiftance, nor to attempt getting me any 
** from any one of your friends. At another time, or 
*^ on any omer occafion, you may, dear friend, be 
** well affured, I would rather write to you in the fub- 
** mifEve ftylc of, a requeft, than that of a peremptory 
*^ command. ' 

*^ However, that my truly valuable friend may not 
^* think I am too proud to aflc a favour, let me entreat 
•^ you to let me have your boy to attend me for this 
6 ^^ ekr^^i> 
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•* day, not only for the fake of faving me the expeicB 
** of porters, but for the delivery of fome letters td 
** people whofe names I would not haVe known to 
** ftrangers. 

** The civil treatment I have thus far met frota 
'^ thofe whofe prifoner I am, makes me thankful to 
*^ the Almiglity, that, though he has thought fit to 
** vifit me (on my birth-night) with affliftion, yet 
" (fuch is his great gdodnefs!) my affli&ion is not 
^* without alleviating circumftances. I munntir not ; 
•* but am all refignation to the divine will. As to the 
** world, I hope that I Ihall be endued by Heaven with 
*' that prefence of mind/ that fcrene dignity in misfor- 
^^ tune, that eonftitutcs the chara&er of a true noble* 
** man; a*dignicy far beyond that of coronets; i^ 
** nobility arifmg from the juft principles of philofo- 
^* pbj"^, refined and exalted by thofe of chriftiamty.** 

He continued five days at the officer's, in hopes that 
he Ihould be able to procure bail, and avoid the necef- 
fity of going to prifon. The ftate in which he paffed 
his time, and the treatment which he received,^ are very 
juftly Gxprclfed by him in a letter which he wrote to a 
friend : " The whole day," feys he, ^* has been em- 
" ployed in various people's filling my head with 
*^ their foolilh chimerical fyftcms, which has obliged 
*^ me coolly (as far as nature will admit) to digeft, 
" and accommodate myfelf to, every diffAent perfon*i 
" way of thinking ; hurried from one wild fyftem to' 
•' itnother, till it has quite made a chaos of my* 
*^ imagination, and nothing done — promifed^— difap- 
•^ pointed — ordered to fend, every hour, from one part 
** of the town to the other,^^ 

WW 
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Wh^n his frieind^^ ivjio had hitherto caKffed ajid ap- 
J^laudcd, found that to givje bail and, pay the debt was 
the fame, they all tefufed to preferve him from a 
prifon at the exp^e of eight ppunds ; and therefore, 
after having beqn for fome time at the officer^s houfe, 
*^ at an immenfe expence,** as he obferves in his letter, 
he was at length removed to Newgate, . 

This expence he ^as enabled to fupport by the gene-* 
rofity of Mr. Nafh at Bath, who, upon receiving from 
him an account of, his conditionj 4rrimediately fent 
him five guineas, and promifed to promote his fub- 
fcription at Bath with all his intereft. 

By his removal to Newgate, he obtained at leafl: d 
freedom from fyfpenfe, iptd reft from the diftufbing 
viciffitudes of hope and difappointment; he#ow found 
. that his friends were only companions, who were wil^ 
ing to Ihare his gaiety, but not to partake of his mif-' 
fortunes ; and therefore he no longer expedted any af^ 
liftance from them. 

It muft however be obferved of one gentleman, that 
he offered to releafe him by paying the debt ; but 
that Mr. Savage would not confent, I fuppofe becaufe 
he thought he had before been coo bunhenfome to 
him. 

He was offered by fome of his friends, that a col* 
ledtion fliould be made for his enlargement j but he 
*^ treated thS propofal,'* and declared '* *^ he IhoAild 
** again treat it, with difdain. As to writing any men- 
*• dicant letters, he had too high a fpirit, andde*' 
^^ termined only to write to fome minifters of ftate, to 
^^ try to regain his penfion.'* 

* In a letter after his confinement. On^* Edlu 
Vol. IIL A a V^^ 
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He continued to complain * of thofe that had fent 
him into the country, and objefted to them, that 
he had " loft the profits of his play, which had been 
*^ finilhed three years ;*' and in another letter declares 
his refolution to publifh a pamphlet, that the world 
might know how *^ he had been ufed.'* 

This pamphlet was never written ; for he in a very 
Ihort time recovered his ufual tranquillity, and cheerful- 
ly applied himfelf tQ more inoffenfive ftudies. He in- 
deed fteadily declared, that he was promifed a yearly al- 
lowance of fifty pounds, and never received half the 
fum ; but lie feemed to refign himfelf to that as well as 
to other misfortunes, and lofe the remembrance of it in 
his amufements and employpients. 

The cljeerfulnefs with wfiich he bore his confine- 
ment appears from the following letter, which he 
wrote, January the 30th, to one of Jais friends in 
London : 

^' I now write to you from my confinement in New- 
^' gate, where I have been ever fince Monday laft \\as 
'* le'nnight, and where I enjoy myfelf with much 
" more tranquillity than I have known for upwards of 
^^ a twelvemonth pall ; having a room entirely to my- 
'' felf, and puriuing the amufement of my poetical 
^'ftudies, uninterrupted, and agreeable to my mind. 
^' I thank the Almighty, I am now all coUefted in 
^' myfelf; and, though my penon is in confinement, 
" my mind can expatiate on ample and ufeful fbbjefts 
^' with all the freedom imaginable. I am now more 
'^ converiant with the Nine than ever ; and if, inftead 
*' or a Newgate-bird, I may be allowed to be a biLd 

* Letter, Jan. 15. 
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^' of the Mufes, 1 affure you, Sir, I fing very freely in 
*^ my cage ; fometimes indeed in the plaintive notes 
** of the nightingale ; but, at others, in the cheerful 
** ftrains of the lark;" 

In another letter he obferves> that he ranges from one 
fubje£b to another, without confining himfelf to any 
particular taik ; and that he was employed one week 
upon one attempt, arid the next upon another. 

Surely the fortitude of this man defcrves, at leafl^ 
to be mentioned with applaufe ; and, whatever fauks 
may be imputed to him, the virtue of fuffering well 
cannot bfe denied him; The two powers which, in the 
opinion of Epidtetus, conftituted a wife man, are thofe 
of bearing and forbearing, which it cannot indeed be af- 
firmed to have been equally poffeflfcd by Savage ; and 
indeed the want of one obliged him very frequently-to 
pradkife the other. 

He was treated by Mr. Dagg, the keeper of the 
prifon, with great humanity ; was fupported by him 
at his own table without any certainty of recompence ; 
had a room to himftlf, to which he could at any time 
retire from all difturbancd ; was allowed to Hand at the 
door of the prifon, and fometimes taken out into the 
fields ; fo that he fufFered fewer hardlhips in prifon 
than he had been iaccuftomed to undergo lil the greateft 
part of his life. 

The keeper did not confine his benevolence to a gen* 
tie execution of his office, but made fome overtures to 
the creditor for his releafe, though without elfcd: ; 
and continued, during the whole time of his imprifon- 
ment^ to treat him with the utmoft tendernefs and ci-' 
rility. 

Azz Virtue 
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Virtue is undoubtedly moft laudabk in tUat ftace 
which makes it moil difficuk ; and therefore the hu- 
manity of a gaoler certainly defetves this public attef- 
tation ; and the man, whofe heart has not been har- 
dened by fuch an employment, may be juftly propofed 
as a pattern of benevolence. If an infcription was once 
engraved " to the honeitr toll-gatherer/' lefs hoaoors 
ought not be paid ** to the tender gaoler.** 

Mr. Savage very frequently received vifits, and ibme- 
times prefents from his acquaintances; but they did not 
amount to a fubfiftence, for the greater part of which 
he was indebted to the generdity of this keeper ; but 
thefe favours, however they might endear to him the 
particular perfons from whom he received them, were 
very far from unpreffing upon his mind any advan- 
tageous ideas of the people of BriftQl, and therefore 
he thought he could not more properly employ hini- 
fclf in prifon, than in writing the following poem : 

LONDON and BRISTOL delineated*. 

Two fca-port cities mark Britannia's fame, 
And thefe from Commerce different honours claim* 
What different honours fhall the Mufes pay. 
While one infpires, and one untunes the lay ? 

Now filver Ms brightening flows along. 
Echoing from Oxford's fhore each claflic fong ; 
Then wedsr with Tame : and thefe, O London, fee 
Swelling with naval pride, the pride of thee 1 
Wide deep unfullied Thames meandering glides. 
And bears thy wealth on mild majeftic tides. 
Thy fhips, with gilded palaces that vie, 
In glittering pomp, ftrike wondering China's eye ; 

* The Author preferred this title'to that of *« London and Briflol 
*' compared ;** which, when he began the piece> he intended to 

prefix to it. Orig. Edit^ 

And 
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And thence tetuniing bear, in fplendid ftate, 
To Britain's merchahts, India's Eaftsrn freight* 
India^ her tr^afures from her Weftern fhores^ 
Due at thy ieet» a willing tribute pours ; 
Thy warring nji^vies 4ift*nt nations awe» 
And bid the world obey thy righteous law. 
Thus fhine Ay manly fons of liberal mind ; 
Thy Change 4eepr|pu6ed, yet as courts refin'd ^ 
Councils, Uke fenates that enforce debate 
With fluent eloquence and reafon's weight ; 
Whofe patriot virtue lawlefs power controuls ; 
Their Britiih emulating Roman fovils. 
Of thcfe the worthieft ftill felefted ftand. 
Still lead the fenate, and ftill iave the land. 
Social, not felfiih,^here, O Learning^trace* 
Thy friends, the lovers of all human nice I 

In a dark bottom funk, O Briftol, now. 
With native malice, lift thy lowering brow ! 
Then as fome Hell-bom fprite, in mortal guife. 
Borrows the fhape of goodnefs and belies, 
All fair, all fmug to you proud hall inviti?. 
To feaft all ftrangers ape an airpolite ! 
From Cambria drain'd, or England's Weftern coaft, 
Not elegant yet coftly banquets boaft^ 1 
Revere, or feem the ftranger to revere ; 
Praife, fawn, profefs, be all things but fincere ; 
Infidious now, our bofom fecrcts fteal. 
And thefe with fly farcaftic fneer reveal 
Prefcnt we meet thy fneaking treacherous fmiles : 
The harmlefs abfcnt ftill thy fueer reviles ; 
Such as in thee all parts fuperior find ; 
The fneer that marks the fool and knave combined. 
When melting pity would afford relief, 
The ruthlefs fneer that infult adds to grief. 
What friendfhip canft thou boaft ? what honours claim ? 
To thee each ftranger owes an injuiM name. 

A a J "^ V^ 
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What fmiles thy fons mnft in their fees excitO| ] 

Thy fons to whom all difcord is delight ; 

From whom eternal mutual railing flows ; 

Who in each other's crimes their own expofe ; 

Thy fons, though crafty, deaf to Wi(<lom*8 call j 

Defpifing all men, and defpisM bydl; 

3ons, while thy diflFs a ditch-like river laves. 

Rude as thy rocks, aiid muddy as thy waves ; 

Of thoughts as narrow as of words imm^nfe; 

As full of turbulence as void of fenfe : 

Thee, Thee what fenatorial fouls adorn ? 

Thy natives fure would prove a fenate's fcorn* 

Do ftrangers deign to ferve 'I'hee ? what their praife J 

Their generous ferviccs thy murmurs raifc. 

What fiend malign, that o'er thy air prefides. 

Around frqpi breaft to breaft inherent glides. 

And, as he glides, there fcatters in a trige 

The lurking feeds of every rank device ? 

Let foreign youths to thy indentures run I 

Each, each will prove, in thy adopted fon, - 

Proud, pert, ^nd dull — though brilliant once from fcbopls'i 

WUI fcorn all Learning's, as all Virtue's rules ; 

Anfl, though by nature friendly, honeft, brave. 

Turn a fly, felfifli, fimpering, fharping knave j 

Boaft petty-courts, where 'ftead of fluei^t eafc j 

Of cited precedents and learned pleas ; 

'Stead of fage council in the Rubious caufe, 

Attornies chattering wild, burlefque the laws. 

So fli^melefs quacks, who doftors' rights ^iv^de. 

Of jargon and of poifon form a tr^de. 

So canting coblers, while from tubs they teach^ 

Buffqon the Gofpel they pretend to preach ; 

Boaft petty-courts, whence rules new rigour draW| 

Unknown to Nature's and to ftatute law j 

Quirks that explain all faving rights away, 

^fo gjve th' Attorney and the Catch-poll prey. 

U 
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Is there where Law too rigorous may^ descend ? 
Or Charity her kindly hand extend ? ' ' 

Thy courts, th^t Ihut when pity would redrefs, 
Spontiineous opei> to inflift diftrefsi 
~ Try mifdemeanors J all thy wiles employ. 
Not to chaftife th* offender, but deftroy ; 
Bid the large lawlefs fine his fate foretell ; 

Bid it beyond his crime and fortune fwell. 
Cut off from fervice due to kindred blood, 
To private welfare and to public good, 
Pity'd by; all but thee, he fentenc'd lies, 
Imprifon'd languifhes, imprifoi^'d dies ; 

Bpaft fwttrming veflels, whofe plebeian flate 
Owes not to merchants but mechanics freight.. 
Bpaflt nought but pedlar fleets— In war's alarms. 
Unknown to glory, as unknown to arms. 
Poaft thy bafe Tolfey *, and thy turn-fpit dogs ; 
TJiy halliers* f horfet, ^nd thy hun^an hogs j 
Upflarts and mofhrooms, proud, relentlel's hearts i 
Tbpu bl^nk of fciences ! thou dearth of arts I 
Such foes as Learning once was doomed to fee ; 
Huns, Goths, and Vandals, were but types of thee. 

Proceed, great Briflol, in all righteous ways, ^ 

And let one juflice heighten yet thy praife ; 
Still fpare the Catamite and fwinge the whore, 
And be whate'er Gomorrah was before. ' ^ 

* A place where the merchants ufcd to meet to tranfa£t their af- 
fairs before the Exchange was erected. See Gentleman's Magazine, 
vol. XIII. p. 496. Orig. Edit* 

t Halliers are the perfons who drive or own the fledges, which 
are here ufed inilead of carts. *Ori^» £(iiU 

A a i^ ^ V^^ 
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When he had brought this poem to its prefent Aitc^ 
which, without confldef ing the chi^, id fiot peyftdl^ He 
wrote to London an account of his defign, and informed 
bis friend, that he was determined W print it with his 
name : but enjoined him not to communicate his in- 
tention to his Briflol acquaintance. The gentleman, 
furprifed at his refolution, endeavoured to diffuade 
liim from publilhing it^ at leaft from prefixing his 
name ; and declared, that he could mot reccmcile the 
injunction of fecrecy with his jrilfolution to owA it at its 
firft appearance. To this Mr, Savage returned an an- 
fwer agreeable to his charadter, in the following terms ': 
^^ I received yours this morning ; and not without 
^^ a little furprizc at the contents. To anfwer a quef- 
^^ tion with a queftion, you afk me concerning Lon- 
** don and Briftol, Why will I add delineated? Why 
^^ did Mr. Woolafton add the fame word to his Reli- 
^' GioN OF Nature ? I fuppofe that it was his will and 
*^ pleafure to add it in his cafe ; and it is mine to do 
^^ fo in my own. You are pleafed to tell me, that you 
" underftand not why fecrecy is enjoined, and yet. 
** I intend to fet my name to it. My anfwer is — I 
^* have my private reafons, which I am not obliged to 

^' explain to any one. You doubt my friend Mr. S 

" would not approve of it — And what is it to me 
** whether he does or not ! Do you imagine that Mr. 

*' S is to didtate to me ? If any man who calls 

" himfelf my friend fliould affume fuch an air, I 
*^ would fpurn at his friendlhip with contempt. You 
" fay, I feem to think fo by not letfing him know it — 
*^ And fuppofe I do, what then ? Perhaps I can give 
^* reafons for that difapprobation, very foreign from 
^' what you wwld iniag;inef You go on in faying, 

Su^pofe 
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^* Suppofe I flxould not put my name to it — My an* 
^^ fwer is, that I will not fuppofe any fiich thing, 
*' being determined to the contrary : neither. Sir, 
would I have you fuppofe, that I applied to you 
^^ for want of another prefs ; nor would I have you 
*^ imagine, that I owe Mr. S— obligations which 
^' I do not." 

Such was his imprudence, and fuch his obftinate 
adherence to his own refolutions, however abfurd. A 
prifoner ! fupported by charity ! and, whatever infults 
he might have received during the latter part of hi^ 
ftay in Briftol, once careffed, efteemed, and prefenteli 
with a liberal coUeftion, he could forget on a fuddea 
his danger and his obligations, to gratify the petulance 
of his wit, or the eagernefs of his refentment, and 
publilh a fatire, by which he might reafonably expefl: 
that he Ihould alienate thofe who then fupported him, 
and provoke thofe whom he could neither refifl: nor 
efcape. 

Thit refolution, from the execution of which it is 
probaUc that only his death could have hindered him, 
is fufficient to ihew, how much he difregarded all con- 
fiderations that oppofed his prefent paflions, and how 
•readily he hazarded all future advantages for any im- 
mediate gratifications. Whatever was his predomirv 
nant inclination, neither hope nor fear hindered him 
from complying with it; nor had oppofition any 
other efFed than to heighten his ardour, and irritate 
his vehemence. 

This performance was however laid afide, while he 
was employed in foliciting afliftance from feveral great 
perfons ; and one interruption fucceeding another, hin- 
dered him from fupplying the chafin, and ^erha.Tj^ 
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from retouching the other parts^ which he can hardly 
be imagined to have finiihed in his own opiniooL ; for 
it is very unequal, and fome of the lines arc rather in- 
ferted to rhyme to others, than to fupport or improve 
the fenfe ; but the iirft and laft parts are worked up 
with great fpirit and elegance,- ' 

His time was fpent in the prifon for the moft part ' 
in ftudy, or in receiving vifits ; but fomctimes he de- 
fcended to lower amufemcnts, and diverted himfelf in 
the kitchen with the converfation of the criminals; for 
it was not pleafing to him to be mueh without com- 
pany ; and though he was very capable of a judicious 
choice, he was often contented with the firft that of- 
fered : for this he was fometimes reprove^ by his 
friends, who found him furrounded with felons : but 
the reproof was on that, as on other occafions, thrown 
away ; he continued to gratify himfelf, and to fet very 
little value on the opinion of others. 

But here, as in every other fcene of his life, ho 
made ufe of fuch opportunies as occurred of benefiting 
thofe who were more miferable than himfelf, and was 
always ready to perform any office of humanity to his 
fellow-prifoncrs. 

He had now ceafed from correfponding with any of 
his fubfcribers except one, who yet continued to remit 
him the twenty pounds a j^ear which he had promifed 
him, and by whom it was expefted that he would 
have been in a very ihort time enlarged, becaufe he 
had diredtcd the keeper to enquire after the ftate of 
his debts. 

However, he took care to enter his name accord- 
ing to the forms bf the court, that the creditor might 
be obliged to make hiu\ foiivc allowance, if he was 
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<:<»ni!ihued a prifoner, and, when on that occafion he ap- 
peared in the hall, was treated with very unufual re- 
fpea. 

But the refentmcnt of the city was afterwards raifed 
by'fome accounts that had been fpread of the fatire ; and 
he was informed that fome of the merchants intended ta 
pay the allowance which the law required, and to de- 
tain him a prifoner at their own expence. This he 
treated as an empty menace ; and perhaps might have 
haftened the publication, only to ihew how much he 
was luperior to their infults, had not all his fchemes 
been luddenly deftroyed. 

When he had been fix months in prifon, he re- 
ceived from one of his friends *, in whofe kindnefs he 
had the greateft confidence, and on whofe affiftance- 
• he chiefly depended, a letter, that contained a charge 
of very atrocious ingratitude, drawn up in fuch terms 
as fudden refentment didkated. Henley, in one of his 
advertifements, had mentioned P^/>^'5 treatment of Sa- 
vage. This was fuppofed by Pope to be theconfe-' 
<juence pf a complaint made by Savage to Henley, 
and was therefore mentioned by him with much re- 
fentment. Mr. Savage returned a very folemn pro- 
teftation of his innocence, but however appeared much 
difturbed at the accufation. Some days afterv^'ards he 
was feized with a pain in his back and fide, which, as 
Jt was not violent, was not fufpefted to be dangerous ; 
but growing daily more languid and dejefted, on the 
^5th of July he confined himfelf to his room, and a 
fever feized his fpirit§. The fymptoms grew every day 
ingre formidable, but his condition did not enable him 

* Mr. Pope* 
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to procwe any affiftance. The laft time tl^ the 
keeper (aw him was on July the $t&, 1743 ; whea 
Savage^ feeing him at his bed-fide, faid, with an ua* 
common earoeftnefs^ ^^ I have fomething to iay tayou^ 
'^ Sir ;*' but, after a paufe, moved his hand in a me^ 
lancholy manner ; and^ finding himielf unabk to re-^ 
colledt what he was going to communicate^ faid^ ^ TU 
gone !'* The keeper foon after left him ; axxi the next 
mornii^ he died. 1-Ie was buried in the church-yard 
of Sl, Peter, at the e^pence of the keepen 

Such were the life and death of Richard Savage, a 
man equally diftinguiihed by his virtues and vices; and 
at once remarkable for his weaknefles and abilities. 

He was of a middle flature, of a thm habit of body, 
a long vifage, coarfe features, and melancholy afpeA; 
of a grave and manly deportment, a folemn dignity of . 
raien, but which, upon a nearer acquaintance, foftencd 
into an engaging eafinefs of manners. His walk was 
flow, and his voice tremulous and mournful. He was 
<afily excited to fmiles, but very feldom provoked to 
laughter. 

He mind was in an uncommon degree vigorous and 
aftivc. Misjudgement was accurate, his apprehenfion 
quick, and his memory fo tenacious, that he was fre- 
quently cbferved to -know what he had learned from 
others in a ihort time, better than thofe by whom he 
was informed ; and could frequently recoUeft incidents, 
with all their combination of circumftances, which few 
would have regarded at the prefent time, but which 
the quicknefs of his apprehenfion impreffed upon him. 
He had the peculiar felicity, that his attention never 
deferred .him ; he was prefent to every objeft, and re* 
gardful of the moll trifling occurreiice^. He had the 

arc 
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art of efcapljDig fr|pi his own refledit>iis^ and acgom- 
iODdating lamielf to €very new fcene« 

Tq this .quality is to be imputed the extent of his 
knowledge, compared with the fmall time which he 
ipent in viiihle endeavours to acquire it. He mingled 
in curfory converfation with the fame fleadinefs of at- 
tention as others apply to a Icdture ; and, amidd the 
appearance of thoughtlefs gaiety, loft no new idea that 
was ftarted, vot any hint that could be improved. He 
kad therefore made in coffee-houfes the iame propel- 
ency as others in their clofets : and it is remarkable, 
that the writings of a man of little education and little 
reading have an air of learning fcarcely to be foumd in 
^ny other ''performances, but which perhaps as often 
obfcures as embelliihes them. 

His judgement was eminently exa£t both with re- 
gard to writings and to men. The knowledge of life 
was indeed his chief attainment ; and it is not without 
£>me fatisfa&ioQ,. that I can produce the fuffrage of 
Savage in favour of human nature, of which he never 
appeared to entertain fuch odious ideas as ibme, who 
perhaps had neither his judgement nor /experience, 
have publilhed, either in oftentation of their fagacity, 
vindication of their crimes, or gratification of their 
malice. 

His method of life particularly qualified him for 
converiation, of which he kiiew how to pradif^ all the 
graces. He was never vehement or loud, but at once 
modeft and eafy, open and refpedful; his language 
was vivacious and elegant, and equally happy uppn 
grave or humourous fubjedts. He was generally cen- 
fured for not knowing when to retire ; but that was 
jjot the defeftof his judgement, but of . his fortune : 

whcn^ 
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when he left his company^ he w0 frequently ttf fpehd 
the remaining part of the mght in the ftreet, or at leaft 
was abandoned to gloomy refleftions^ which it is not 
itrange that he delayed as long as he could; and 
fometimes forgot that he gave others pain ta avoid 
it himfelf. 

It cannot be faid, that he made ufe of his a1>ilities 
for the direftion of his own conduft : an irregular and 
diffipated manner of life had made him the ilave of 
every paffion that happened to be excited by the pre- 
fence of its objeft, and that flavery to his paflions reci- 
procally produced a life irregular and diffipated. He 
was not matter of his own motions, nor could promifc 
any thing for the next day. 

With regard to his occonomy, nothing can be added 
to the relation of his life. He appeared to think him- 
felf born to be fupported by ethers, and difpenfed 
from all neceflity of providing for himfelf ; he thefe- 
fore never profecuted any fcheme of advantage, nor en- 
deavoured even to fecure the profits which his writings 
might have afforded him. His temper was, in confe- 
quence of the dominion of his paflions, uncertain and 
capricious; he was eafily engaged, and eafily difgufted; 
' but he is accufed of retaining his hatred more tenaci- 
oufly than his benevolence. 

He was compaflionate both by nature and principle, 
and always ready to perform offices of humanity; but 
when he was provoked (arid very fmall offences were 
fufficient to provoke him), he would profecute his re- 
venge with the utmofl acrimony till his paflion bad 
fubfided. 

His friendfhip was therefore of little value; for 

though he was zealous in the fupport or vindication 

z of 
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of thofc whom be loved, yet it was always dangerous 
to tnift him, becaufe he confider^d himfelf as dif- 
charged by the firft quarrel from all ties of honour or 
•giratitttde; and would betray thofc/fecrets which in the 
warmth of confidence had been imparted to him. 
This pra6kice drew upon him an univerfal accufation' 
of ingratitude : nor can it be denied that he was very 
ready to fet himfelf free from the load of an obliga* 
tion; for he could not bear to conceive himfelf in a 
ftate of dependence, his pride being equally powerful 
v/ith his other paflions, and appearing in the form of in- 
folence at one time, and of vanity at another. Vanity, 
the moft innocent fpecies of pride, was moft frequently 
predominant: he could not eafily leave off, when he 
had once begun to mention himfelf or his works ; nor 
ever read his verfes without fl:ealing his eyes from the 
page to difcover, in the facjfes of his audience, how 
they were afFedted with any favourite paffage. 

A kinder name than that pf vanity ought to be given 
to the delicacy with which he was always careful to 
feparate his own merit from every other i^ian's, and to 
rejedt that praife to which he had no claim. He did 
©ot forget, in mentioning his performances, to mark 
every line that had been fuggefted or amended; and 
was (b accurate, as to relate that he owed three words 
in 7he Wanderer to the advice of his friends. 

His veracity was queftioned, but with little reafbn; 
his accounts, though not indeed always the fame, were 
generally confident. When he loved any man, he fup- 
prcfled all his faults ; and when he had been offended 
by him, concealed all his virtues: but his charadters 
were generally true, fo far as he proceeded; though 
jc cannot be denied, that his partiality might have 
lometimes the^ffeft of falfehood. 
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In cafes indifferent, he was zealous for virtue, truths 
and juftice: he knew very well the neccflity of good- 
nefs to the prefent and future happinefs of mankind; 
nor is there perhaps any writer, who has lefs endea- 
voured to pleafe by flattering the appetites or pervert- 
ing the judgement. 

As an author, therefore, and he now ceafes to in- 
fluence mankind in any other charader, if one piece 
which he had refolved to fupprefs be excepted, he has 
very little to fear from the ftridteft moral or religious 
cenfure. And though he may not be altogether fecure 
againft the objedtions of the critic, it muft however 
"be acknowledged, that his works are the produdtions of 
a genius truly poetical; and, what many writers who 
have been more laviihly applauded cannot boaft, that 
they have an original air, which has no refemblance of 
any foregoing writer, that the verfification and fenti- 
ments have a caft peculiar to themfelves, which no 
man can imitate with fuccefs, becaufe what was nature 
in Savage, would in another be affeftation. It muft 
be confefled, that his defcriptions are ftriking, his 
images animated, his fiftions juftly imagined, and his 
allegories artfully purfued; that his didtion ill ele- 
vated, though fometimes forced, and his numbers fo- 
norous and majeftic, though frequently iluggifh and 
encumbered. Of his ftyle, the general fault is harih- 
nefs, and its general excellence is dignity; of his fen- 
timents, the prevailing beauty is (implicity, and uni- 
formity the prevailing defedt. 

For his life, or for his writings, none, who can- 
didly confider his fortune, will think an apology either 
neceflary or difficult. If he was not always fufiBciently 
inftrudted in his fubjedt, his knowledge was at leaft 
J greater 
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greater than could have been attained by others in the! 
fame ftate. If his wcrrks were fometimcs unfiniflied^ 
Accuracy cannot refafonably be' exafted fronH a mafl Op- 
J)reflred with want, which he has no hope of relievmg 
but by a fpeedy publication. The infolence and re- 
fentment of which hei is accufed were not eafily to be 
avoided by a great mind irrit^tc'd by petpetual hard-« 
Ihips, an4 conftraincd hourly to return the ipurns of* 
contempt, and reprisii the infolence of profpetity; and 
Vanity furely may be readily pardoned in him, td 
Ivhom life afforded no other comforts th^n barren 
praifes, and the confeioufnefs of ddkfring them. 

Thofe itc lid pfoppt judge's of' hli condudt, wlio 
h^ve numbered away their time oti the down of plenty; 
nor will any wife man eafily prefume to fay, " Had I 
** been in Savage's condition, I Ihould havt lived oi* 
*^ written better than Savage/* 

This relation will not be whdly v^ifhout its( life, if 
thofe, who languifli under any part of his fuiFcrings^ 
ihall be enabled to fortify their patiettCe, by refining 
that they feel only thofe afflidkions from which thd 
abilities of Savage did not exempt him; or thofe, wbo^ 
in confidence of fuperior capac^ti^s or attainments^ 
difregard tlie coniriion maxims of^ life, fliall Jfc re^ 
minded, that nothing \vill fiipply ttie want ot pru- 
dence; and that negligence and irregularity, Itingcon' 
tinued, will make knowledge ufclefs, wit ridiciilouJji 
and genius contempfib'le^ »^ 
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AN Account of Dr. Swift his been airea<ly o^ 
.IcAed, with great diligence and acutenefs, hf 
Du Hawkefworth, according te a fcheme which I hud 
Before him in the intimacy of our friendfliip. ican^ 
not therefore be expefted to fay much of a life,. corH 
cerning which I had long fince communicated my 
thoughts to a man capable of dignifying his narration 
with fo HHich elegance of language and force of fen-' 
timent^r 

JONATHAN SWIFT was, according to atf 
account faid to be written by himfelf , the fon of Jona-;^ 
than Swift, an attorney, and was born at Dublin onf 
St. Andrew's day, 1667 : according to his own report^ 
^s delivered by Pope to Spence, he was born at Lei- 
cefter, the fon of a clergyman, who was miniftet of* 
parifh In Herefordfhire '^. During his life the place of 
his birth was undetermined. He was contented to he 
ealkd an Irilhman by the Irilh ; but would occafion-* 

* Speacc*« Anecdotes, vol. II. p. 273« 

ally' 
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ally call himfelf an Englifliman. The queftion may, 
without much regret, be left in the obfcurity in which 
hte delighted to involve it« 

Whatever was his birth, his education was Irilh. 
trit was fent at the age of fix to the fchool at Kilkenny, 
and in his fifteenth year (1682) was admitted into the' 
Univerfity of Dublin. 

In his academical ftudies he was either not diligdnt 
or not happy. It mull difappoint every reader's* ex-' 
pe&ation,' that, when at the ufual time he claimed the 
Bachelorfliip of Arts, he was found by the examiners 
too confpicuoully deficient for regular admiflion, and' 
obtained his degree at laft hy Jpecial favour ; a term 
ufed in that .univerfity to -denote want of merit. 

Of this difgrace it may be eafily fuppofed that h^ 
was much aihamed, and Ihame had its proper efFeft in 
producing reformation.. He refolved from that time to 
ftudy eight hours a-day, and continued his induftry for 
fcven years, with what improvement is /ufEciently 
known* This part of his ftory well deferves to be re- 
memljcred ; it may afford ufeful admonition and power- 
ful encouragement to men, whofe abilities have been 
made for a time ufelefs by their pafl[ions or pleafures, 
and who, having loft one part of life in idlenefs, arc 
tempted to throw away the remainder in defpair. 

In this courfe of daily application he continued three 
years longer at Dublin ; ^nd in this time, if the ob- 
iervatioji and memory of an old companion may be 
trufted, he drew the firft Iketch of his Tale of a Tub. 

When he was about one-and-twenty (1688), being 
Vy the death of Godwin Swift his uncle, who had fup- 
ported him, left without fubfiftenee, he went to con- 
fult his mother, who then lived at Leicefter> about the 

B b a ^NxxNix^ 
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future courfe of his life^ and by her dire&ton (olSxiteS 
tjie advice and patronage of Sir William Temple,' whoc 
had married one of Mrs. Swift's relations, and wfaofe 
father Sir John Temple, Matter of the RoUs in Ir^- 
land> had lived in great famijiarity of friendihip- witb 
Gotiwin* Swift, by whom Jonathan had been to that 
time maintained. 

Temple received withfiifficient kindnefs the nephew 
of his father's friend,- with' whom he was, when they 
converfed together, fo much pkafed, that he detained 
him two years ii^his houfe. Hero he became known 
to King William, who fomctimes vifited Temple when^ 
he was difabled by the gout, and,- being attended by 
Swift in.the gafdeiiy ihewed him how to cut afparagus* 
in the Dutch way. 

King William's notions w^re all military ; and he 
cxprcffed his kindnefe to Swift by offering to make him' 
a captain of librfe. 

When Temple removed- to Moor-park,» he toofc 
Sv^ift with him ; and when he was confulted by the 
Earl of Portland about the expedience of complying 
with a bill then depending for making parliamentstri*- 
ennialv againft which King William was ftrongly pre- 
judiced, aftct having in vain tried to Ihew the Earl 
that the prdpofat involved nothing dangerous to royal 
power, he fent Swift for the fame purpofe to the King. 
Swift, who- probably was' proud of his employment,- 
and went with all the confidence of a young man,- 
found his arguments, and his art of difplaying them, 
made totally incffediual by the predetermination of the 
King.; and ufed to mention this difappointment as his 
firfl antidote againft vanity... 

Before 
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'^ "Before he left Ireland he contrafted a diforder, as he 
♦thought, by eating too much fruit. The original of 
»difeafeS is commonly obfcure. Almoft every boy eats 
as much fruit as he can get, without any great incon- 
venience. The difeafe of Swift was giddinefs with 
deafnefs, which* attacked him from time to time, be- 
gan very early, purfued him through life, and at laft 
fent him to the grave, deprived of reafbn. 

Being niuch opprelied at Moor-park 'by this grievous 
-malady, he was advifed to try his native air, and went 
*to Ireland ; but, finding no benefit, returned to Sir 
William, at whofe houfe he continued his ftudies, and 
4s known to have read, among other books, Cyprian 
-and Irenaus. He thought exercife of great neceffity, 
and ufed to run half a mile ;Up and down a hill every 
two hours. 

It is eafy to imagine tha,t the mode in which his firft 
^degree was cpnferred leftliim no great fondnefs for the 
Vniverfity of Diiblin, and therefore he refolved to be- 
come a Mailer of Arts at Oxford. In the teftimonial 
whijjjj^ he produced, the words of difgrace were omit- 
ted; and he took his Matter's degree (July 5, 1692^ 
with fuch reception and regard as fully contented 
fiim. 

While he lived with Temple, he ufed to pay his 
mother at Leicefter an yearly vifit. He travelled on 
foot, unlefs fome violence of weather drove him mto 
a waggon, and at night he would go to a penny lodg- 
ing, where he purchafed clean iheets for fixpence. 
This pradkice Lord Orrery imputes to his innate love 
of groffnefs and vulgarity : fome may afcribe it to his 
flefire of furveying human life through all its varieties ; 
and others, perhaps with equal probability, to a paflion 

B b J ^\i\.^ 
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which fccms to have been 4^ep fixed in his' hsM^ tbf 

love of a ihilling. 

In time he began to think that his attendance at 
Moor-park deferved fome other recohipence than the 
pleafure, however mingled with improvement, of 
Temple's converfation ; and grew fo impatient, that 
(1694) he went away in difcontent. 

Temple, confcious of having given reafon for com- 
plaint, is faid tO have made him Deputy Matter of the 
Rolls in Ireland ; which, according to his kinfman's 
account, was an office which he knew him not able to 
difchargc. Swift therefore refolved to enter into the 
Church, in which he had at firft no higher hopes than 
of the chaplainihip to the Fadtory at Lilbon ; but being 
recommended to Lord Capel, he obtained the pre- 
bend of Kilrcot in Connor^ of about a hundred pounds 
a year. 

But the infirmities of Temple made a companion 
like Swift fo neceflary, that he invited him back, with 
a promife to procure him Englifh preferment, in ex- 
change for the prebend which he defired him to refign. 
With this requeft Swift complied, having perhaps 
ec^ually repented their feparation, and they lived on 
together with mutual fatisfaftion ; and, in the four 
years that palled between his return and Temple's 
death, it is probablfe that he wrote the I'aU of a ^vb 
and the Battle of the Books, 

Swift began early to think, or to hope, that he was 
a poet, and wrote Pindarick Odes to Temple, to the 
King, and to the Athenian Society, a knot of obfcyre 
men, who publiflied a periodical pamphlet of anfwers 
to qr.eflions, fent, or fuppofed to be fent, by Letters. 
I have been told that Dryden, having perufed thcfc 
I verfes. 



f^erfes, faid, ^^ Coyfin Swift, you wiU'aever be a poet;*' 
^ndfhat this, denunciation was the motive of Swift's 
perpetual malevolence to Dryden. 

In 1699 Temple died, and l^ft a legacy with his 
manufcripts to Swift, for whom he had obtained, from 
King William, a promife of the 6r& prebend that 
fliould be vacant at Weftminfter or Canterbury^' 

That this promife might not be forgotten. Swift 
dedicated to the King the ppfthumous works with 
which he was intrufted ; but neither the dedication, 
nor tendernefs for the man whom he once had treated 
with confidence and fondnefs, revived in King William 
jthe remembrance of his promife. Swift awhile at- 
tended the Court; but foon found his fblicirations 
Jiopelefs, 

He was then invited by the Earl of Berkeley to ac- 
company him into Ireland, as his private fecretary ; 
but after having done the bufinefs till their arrival at 
Dublin, he then found that one Bujh had perfuaded 
the Earl that a Clergyman was not a proper fecretary, 
andiiiad obtained the office for himfelh In a man like 
Swift, fuch circumvention and inconftancy mufl: have 
excited violent indignation. , 

But he had yet niore to fuflffen Lord Berkeley had 
the difpofal of the deanery of Derry, and Swift ex- 
pefted tp obtain it ; but by the fecretary's infli^ncc, 
fuppofed to have been fecured by a bribe, it was be- 
flowed on fomebody elfe ; and Swift ^s difmifled with 
fhe livings of Laracor and Ratbbeggin in the diocefc of 
^eath, which together did not ecjual half the value of 
the deanery. 

At Laracor he increafed the parochial duty by read- 
ing prayers on Wednefdays and Fridays, ind performed 

B b 4 iii. 
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all th? pf^ccs of his prpfeffum with great decency ZD^r 

Soon after his fettlement at Laracor, he invited tQ 
Ireland the ynfortunate Stella, a young woman whofe 
name was Johnfon, the daughter of the fteward of Sir 
yi^illijjrp Temple, who, in confideratjon of her father's 
virtues, left her d, thoufand pounds. With her came 
J^'Irs, Dingley, whofe wjiolp foftijne was twenty-feven 
pounds a year for her life. With thefe Ladies he paffed 
nis hours of relaxation, and to them he oppned hfs bor 
fom ; but they never refided in the f^me houfe, nof 
did he fee either without a witnefs. They lived at th? 
Parfonagc, when Swift w^s away; and when he re- 
turned, removed to a lodging, or to the houfe of a 
jieghbouring clergyman. 

Swift was npt one of thofe minds which amaze the 
world with early pregnancy : his firft work, except his 
few poetical Effays, was the Diffentions in Athens and 
'Rome^ publilhed ( 1 70 1 ) in his thirty-fourth year. After 
its appearance, paying a vifit to fomc biiliop, he hear4 
mention made of the new pamphlet that Burnet had 
written, replete with political knowledge. When he 
feemed to doubt Burnet's right to the work, he was 
told by the Bifliop, that he was a young man ; and^ dill 
perfifting to doubt, that he was ^ r^cry fojiuve youn^ 
vian. 

Three years yifter^vard (1704) was publifhed Tbe 
Tale of a Tub: of this boojc charity may be perfuadcd tq 
think that it mj*ht be written by a man of a peculiar 
character, without ill intention j but it is certainly of 
dangerous example. That Swift was its author, 
tboiigh it be univerfally believed, was never owned by 
h'lnifdfy nor very \\dV ^\w^<\\^n ^^^ ^N\vk.\ic^-^ bun 
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vo otVi" claimant can be produced, and he did not| 
deny it when Archbifliop Sharpc and the Duchefs of 
Somerfet, by Ihewing it to the Queen, debarred him 
from a bilhoprick. 

When this wild work firft raifed the attention of the 
publick, Sacheverell, meeting Smalridge, tried to 
flatter him, feeming to think him the author ; but 
Smalridge anfwered with indignation, *^ Not all that 
*' you and I have in the world, nor all that ever we 
** Ihall have, Ihould hire me to write the '/a/e of a Tub J* 
The digreffions relating to Wotton xmd Bentley muft 
be confefled to difcover want of knowledge, or want 
of integrity ; he did not underftand the two contro- 
yerfies, or he willingly mifreprefented them. But Wit 
fan ftand its ground againft Truth only a little while, 
Trhe honours due to Learning have been jufUydiftribu* 
ted by the decilion of pofterity. 

T/je Battle of the Books is fo like d^c Combat des 
LivreSy which the fame queftion concernmg the Anci- 
ents and Moderns had produced in France, that the 
improbability of fuch a coincidence of thoughts with- 
out communication is not, in my opinion, balanced by 
the anonymous proteftation pteiixed, in which all 
knowledge of jhe JFrench book |$ peremptorily dis- 
owned. « 
For fqme tjme after Swift was probably employed ia 
folitary ftudy, gaining the qualifications requifite for 
future eminence. How often he vili^ed England, and 
with what diligence he attended his pariihes, I know 
not. It was not till about four years afterwards that 
he became a profefled author, and then one yeiar (i 708) 
produced The Sentiments of a Cburcb-of-England Man ; 
the ridicule of Aftrolog}^, virvdei ^c wcwi ^l 'B\cV.tTjiaS 
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the Argument againjl (iboHJhin^ Chrijimmty i 'and tfu5 dft^ 
lence of the Sacramental Teft. 

The Sentiments of a Cburch-of'England Man is writterj 
ivith great coolnefs, moderation, cafe, and peripicuity^ 
The Argument againft abolijhing ChriJUaniiy is a very- 
happy and judicious ^rony. One paflage in jt deferveii 
|:a tie fele6:ed : 

^* If Chriftianity were once aboliihed, how eouI4 thiff 
^* free-thinkers, the ftrong reafoners and the men of 
^* profound learning, be able to find another fubjeft fg 
** calculated, in at][ points, ^hereon to dilplay their 
f^ abilities ? What woiiderful produdtions of wit diould 
** we be deprived of from thofe, whofe genius, by 
^' continual praftice, hath been wholly turned upon 
^ raillery and inveftives againft religion, and would 
•* iJjerefbre never be able to fhine, or diftinguifli them-: 
f* felves, ypon any other fubjedt ? Wp are daily com- 
•• plaining of ^he great decline of wit among u§, an4 
^* would take away the greateft, perhaps the only, to- 
^* pick we have left. Who would ever have fufpe6te4 
*' Afgill for a wit, or Toland for a philofopher, if the 
•' inexhauftible ftock pf Chriftianity had no| been at 
^ hand to provide them with materials ? What other 
*^ fulgeft, through all art or nature, could have pro- 
^ duced Tindal for a profound author, or furniflied 
** him with readers ? It is the wife choice of ;he fut>r 
^ jeft that alone adorns and diftinguifties the writer. 
** For had an hundred fuch pens as thefe been em- 
" ployed on the fide of religionij they would haye imr 
** mediately funk into filence and oblivion." 

The reafonablenefs of a Teji is not hard to be proved? 
but perhaps it muft be allowed ^hat the proper teft ha$ 
not been chofeij. 

The 
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The attention paia to the papers, publlfhed upder 
the name of Bickerjlaff^ induced Steele, when he pn>- 
jefted the Tatletj to aflume an appellation which had 
already gained pofleffion of the reader's notice. 

In the year following he wrote a Projeli for the Ad^ 
vancemcnt of Religion^ addreffed to Lady Berkeley; by 
whofe kindnefs Jt is not unlikely that he was adYance4 
to his benefices. To this projedt, which is formed 
with great purity of intention, and difplayed with 
fpritelinefs and elegance, it can only be objefted, that, 
)ike many projefts, it is, if not generally impra&icaUc^ 
yet evidently hopelefs, as it fuppofes more zeaj, con- 
t:ord, and perfeyerance, than a view of mankind gut'^ 
reafon for ext)edting* % 

He wrote likewife this year a Vindication of Bickcrfiajf\ 
and an explanation of an Ancient Fropbccj^ part written 
after the fads, and the reft never completed, but wcU 
planned to excite amazement. ^ 

Soon after began the bufy and important part of 
Swift's life. He was employed ( 1 7 1 o) by the primat^ 
pf Ireland to folicit the Qjieen fpr a remifljon of the 
Firft Fruits and Twentieth parts to the Irilh Clergy. 
With this purpofe he had tccourfe to Mr. Hafley, 
to whom he was mentioned as a man negleded and op* 
nrefled by the laft min}ftry, becaufe he had refufed to 
co-operate with fomc of their fchemes. What he had 
lefufed, has never been told; what he had fufFered 
\vas, I fuppofc, the exclufion from a biihoprick by the 
remonftrances of Sharpc, whom he dcfcribes as the 
hannlefs tool of others hatCy and whom he reprefents as( 
ufttvv^ZT^dsfuingfor pardon. 

Harley's dcfigns and fituation were fuch as made 
him glad of an auxiliary fo well qualified for his fcr^ 
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Vice; he therefore foon admirtfcd him to fainiliatity^ 
"whether ever to confidence fome have made a doubt; 
hvLX, it would have been difficult to excite his 2&eal with- 
out perfuading him that he was trufted^ .and not very 
cafy to delude him by falfe perfuafions* . . 

He was certainly admitted to thofe meetings in which 
she firft hints and original plan of adion are fuppofed to 
liavelDeen formed ; and was one of the fixteen Minifters^ 
or agents of the Miniftry, who met weekly ^t each 
other's houfes, and were united by the nanje of Brother. 

Being not immediately confidered as an obdurate 
Tory, he converfed indifcriminately with all the wit§, 
and was yet the friend of Steele; who, in the Taller, 
which began in 1710, confefles the advantage of his 
converfation, and mentions fomething contributed by 
fcim to his paper. But he was now immerging into 
political controverfy; for the fame year produced the 
Examiner, of which Swift wrote thirty-three papers. 
In argument he may be allowed to have the advantage; 
for where z wide fyftem of condudt, and the whole of 
a pubEct .charader^ is laid open to enquiry, the ^c- 
cufer having tlue choice of fafts muA be very unfkil- 
ftA af he does not prevail ; but with regard to wit, I 
am afraid none of Swift's papers will be found equal 
ro thofe by which Addifpn oppofed him. 

Early in the next year he publiihed ,a Propo/al for 
correMingy i?uproving, and afjcertaining the Etigli/h Tongue, 
in a Letter to the Earl of Oxford; written without 
muoh knowledge of the general nature of language, 
and without any accurate enquiry into the hiftory of 
ether tongues. The certainty and liability which, 
contrary to all experience, he thinks attainable, he 
propofes to fccurc by inftituting an academy; the de- 
crees 
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•irees of which every ^an would have been willing; 
alnd many would have been proud to difobey, and? 
which, being renewed by fucceflive eledfcions, would* inr 
aihort time have differed from itfdf. 

He wrote the fame year a Letter to the October Cluh'^ 
arnunAerof Tory Gemlemtn fent from the country 
to ParUottieftt, who formed themfelves into a club, t(af 
the number of about a hunditd, and met to animate 
the zeal-md raife the cxpedtations of each other: 
They thought, with great itealbn, thai: the Miipifters 
wereiofing opportunities;- that fufficienc ufewas^not 
made of the ardour of the nation; they caHed loudly 
for more changes, a»id ft?onger efforts; and demanded 
the punifhment of part, and* the difm-iflion of the 
reft, of thofe whom they conCuiettd ai publkk robbers^. 

Their eagernefs was not gratified by the Queen, or 
by Harlcy. The Queen was probably flow becaufe 
Ihe was afraid .* and ttarlcy was flow becaufe he was 
doubtful ; he was a tory only by neceflity, or for con- 
venience; and, when he had power in his hands, had 
no fettkd purpofe for which he fliould employ it; 
forced to gratify to a certain degree* the Tories who 
fuppprted him, but unwilling to make his reconcile- 
ment to the Whigs utterly defperate, he corrcfponded 
at once with the two expeftaiats of the Crown, and 
kept, as has been obfer^cd, the fuccefTion undeter- 
mined. Not knowing what to do, he did nothittg; 
and, with the fate of a double dealer, at laft he loft his 
power, but kept his enemies. 

Swift fccms to have concurred in opinioa with the 
Oilober Club; but it was not in his power to qMickcn 
ihe tardinefs of Harley, whonvhe ftimulated as mtc}h 
au he could, but with little cfTcct. He that knows not 
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whither to go, is in no hafte td AoVc. Harley, whd 
was perhaps not quick by nature, became yet more 
flow by irrefolution ; and was contelit to hear that 
dilatorinefs lamented as naturali which liie applauded 
in himfelf as politick* 

Without the Tories, however, nothing could be 
i^one; and as they were not to be gratified, they mufl 
be app^ed; and the condu£t of thfc Minlfter, if it 
could not be vindicated, was to be pkufibly excufed: 

Swift now attained the zenith of his political im- 
portance: he publilhed (17 12) the Conduit of the Allies^ 
ten days before the Parliaihent affembled. The pur- 
pofe was to perfuade the nation to a peace; and never 
hid any writer more fuccefs; The people, who had 
been amufed with bonfires and triumphal proceflSons^ 
.and looked with idolatry on the Generd and his friends^ 
who, as they thought, had made England the arbitrefs 
of nations, were confounded between Ihame and rage^ 
tvhen they found that mines had been exbaujled^ and mil- 
lions dejlroyed^ to fecure the Dutch of aggrandize the 
emperor, without any advantage to ourfelves; that we 
had been bribing our neighbours to fight their own 
quarrel; and that amongft our enemies we might num- 
ber our allies. 

That is now no longer doubted, of which the na- 
tion was then firft informed, that the war was unneceP 
farily protraded to fill the fockets of Marlborough; 
and that it would have been continued whhout end, if 
he could have continued his annual plunder. But 
Swift, I fuppofe, did not yet know what he has fince 
written, that a commiffion was drawn which would 
have appointed him General for life, had it not be- 
come 



frtxne ineffeAual by the rjefol^tioq of Lord Cowpery 
iffho refufed t\^ feal.- 

Whatever is reteived^ f^y tbe fchools, 15 rec'tived id 
froporiim U the recipienL The power of a political 
treattfe depends much upon the difpofition of the peqf 
pie ; the nation wa$ thi^n cpjoobxiilible, and a: f][^rk fet 
St on fire. I): is bpailedj that between November and 
January elev^en thoui^pd w^re f<:Ad; a great number at 
that time, Ivhen we were not yet a nation of readers/ 
To ifs prqpag^tioij cerf^iniy no agency of power or in- 
fluence w:as wanting. It furnifhed arguments for con- 
terfation, fpeeches for debate^ and materials for parlia- 
mentary refolutions. 

Yet, furely, whoever furveys this wondei'-working 
pamphlet with cool pefufal, will confefs that its efficacy 
Was fupplied by the paffions of its readers^; that it 
operates l?y the mere weight of fads, with very Uttl* 
affiftance from the hand that produced them, 

Thi$ year (lyra) he pubiiihed his RefteSions oh tht 
Barrier Treaty ^ which carries on the defign of hfe^Cwi^ 
du£l of the Allies y and fliews how little regard in that 
negotiation bad been Ihewn to the intereft of Ehgland/ 
and how much of the conquered country had been de-" 
Inanded by the Dutch. 

This was followed by Remarks on the Btjhop ofSa^ 
rum*s IntroduQion to his third Volume of the Hijiory of the 
Reformation; a pamphlet which Burnet pu^lilhed as 
an alarm, to warn the nation of the approach ^{ 
Popery. Swift, who feems to have dilliked the* 
Bilhop with fomething more than political averfion, 
treats him like one whom ha is glad of an opportunity 
to infi^. . ^ • 

Swift 
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Swift being now the declared favourite and luppofed 
confidant of the Tory Miniftry, was treated by all 
that depended on the Court with the refpcfl: which 
dependents know how to pay* He fobn began to fedl 
part of the mifery of greatrfeft; he that could fay he 
knew him, cdnfidered hirafelf as having fortutie in his 
power. Commifliofis, folioitations, remonftrancej^ 
crowded about bim ; he was expedted to do every 
man's bufinefs, to procure employment for one, and 
to retain it for another- In affifting thofe who ad- 
dreffed him, he feprefents himfelf as fufficiently dili- 
gent; and delires to have other's believe, what heprb^ 
bably believed himfelf, that by his interpofition many 
Whigs of merit, and among them Addiibn and Con- 
greve, Were continued in their places. But every man 
of known influence has fo many petitions which he 
cannot grant, that he muft neceflarily offend more than 
he gratifies, becaufe the preference given to- one af- 
fords all the reft a rcafon for complaint. JVben I give 
aiuay a place ^ faid Lewis XIV. / make an hundred dif- 
contentedy and one iingratefuU 

Much has been faid of the equality and iridepetv* 
dence which he prcferved in his converfation with the 
Minirtcrs, of the franknefs of his remonftrances, and 
the familiarity of his friendlhip. In accounts of this 
kind a few fingle Incidents are fet againft the general 
tenour of behaviour. No man, however, can pay a 
nvDre fervile tribute to the Great, than by fuffering his 
liberty in their prefence to aggrandize him in his own 
cftecm. Between different ranks of the community 
there is neceflarily fome diftance : he who is called by 
his fuperior to paA the interval, may properly accept 
the invitation; but petulance and obtrufion are rarely 

^toduc^ 



ffroduQodi^ mugnaoimity^ mor iasvt ofi^n iny nobler 
•cwfe chan cbe prtde 'of importance. And the mdire of 
anferio^iQr. Me who knows faiinfelf syeoeflary may kKs 
white thattieoeffity lafts, a high valve upon h«m^; 
8a, in a lower condkion, a fervant ettvmeiitly fliUlikil 
may he fa^cy ; but he is ikucy only becauie k^h kx- 
mie. Sorfft appears to hsmc preferred the kiadnels i£ 
the ]greativiien they wanted him no longer; and there* 
jfore it muft he allowed, that the chfldifli fJwcdom, to 
wrhich he dfeems enough inclined^ iiras oiveirpcKweFed by 
his fcettcr qualities. 

His dtfintereftednofs has been lifcewife mentioned; a 
ftrain of heroifin, which wo\dd have been m his con- 
dition romantick and fuperfluous. Ecclefiaftipal bene- 
^fices, Tvbm they became vacant, muft be givto away ; 
^amd tiie friends of Power may, • if thwe be no inherent 
difqualifidation, reafbnably eacped: them. Swift ac:- 
cepted (17 13) the^deawry of St Patrick, the heft pre- 
ifermpnt that his friends could venture to give hitn. 
That Mintftry was in a gnsat degree fupported by the 
Clergy, who were not yet reconciled tP the author of 
the Tale of a Tub, and would not without much difcon- 
tent and indignatian have bom to. iee hinv inftalled in 
tta Engiiih Cathedral. 

iie mfofcd, indeed, fifty pounds from Ix>rd Oxford} 
bttt he accepted afterwards a draught of a thoufand 
upon the Exchequer, which Was intercepted by the 
Qiieen's death, and which he refigned, as he fays him-* 
ifelf, PKiha gernensy with many a groan. 

In the midftof his power and his politicks, he kept 

ajournal of his vifits, his Walks, his interviews With 

Minifters, and quarrels with his^fervant, and tranf- 
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milted it to Mrs. Johnfon and Mrs. Dinglcjr, to whom 
he knew that whatever bcfel him was intcrclKng, and 
no accounts could be too minute. Whether thcfc 
diurnal trifles were properly expofed to eyes which had 
never received any pleafure from the preience of the 
Dean^ may be reafonably doubted : they have, liowevcr, 
fome odd attradion; the reader, finding frequent men- 
tion of names which he has been ufed to confider as im- 
portant, goes on in hope of information; and, as theit 
is nothing to fatigue attention, if he is difappolnted he 
can hardly complain* It is cafy to perceive, from 
every page, that though ambition preflfed Swift into a 
life of buftle, the wilh for a life of eafe was always re- 
turning. 

He went to take pofleffion of his deanery, as foon 
as he had obtained it; but he was not CaSkrcd to flay 
in Ireland more than a fortnight before he was re- 
called to lingland, that he might reconcile Lor* Ox- 
ford and Ix)rd Bolingbroke, who began to look on one 
another with malevolence, which every day in- 
crcafcd, and which Bolingbroke appeared to retain in 
his laft years. 

Swift contrived an interview, from which they both 
departed difcontented : he procuyed a fecond, which 
only convinced him that the feud was ii^reconcilable : 
he told them his opinion, that all was loft. This de- 
nunciation was contradicted by Oxford ^ but Boling- 
broke whifpered that he was right. 

Before this violent diflenfion had ihattered the Mf- 
niftry, Swift had publiflied, in the beginning of the 
year (1714), TJ^e public k Spirit of the IVhigSy in anfwer 
to 'The Cri/fs, a pattephlct for which Stee/e was expelled 
from the Houfe of Commons. Swift was now fo fcir 

alicn:iteJ 
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idicnated from Steele as to think him no longer entitled 
to decency, and therefore treats him fometimcs with 
contempt, and fometimes with abhorrence. 

In this pamplet the Scotch were mentioned in terms 
io provoking to that irritable nation, that, refolving not 
to be offended with impunity ^ the Scotch Lords in a body 
demanded an audience of the Queen, and folicited re- 
paration. A proclamation was iflued, in which three 
hundred pounds was offered for difcovery of the author. 
From this llorm he was, as he x€i^x.t% jfecuredhy a Jleight j 
of what kind, or bywhofe prudence, is not known; 
luid fuch was the increafe of his reputation, that the 
Scott ifli Nation applied again that he would be their friend. 

He was become fo formidable to the Whigs, that 
Jhiis familiarity with the Minifters was clamoured at in 
Parliament^ particularly by two men, afterwards of great 
note 9 Ai^abJe 2ind IFalpo/e. 

But, by the difunion of his great friends, his im- 
portance and his defigns were now at an end ; and fee- 
ing his fervioes at laft ufelefs, he retired about June 
(17 14) into Bcrkfliire, where, in the houfe of a friend, 
he wrote what was then fuppreffed, but has fince ap- 
peared unjjer the title of Free Thoughts on the pre/cut 
^tate of Affairs. 

While he was waiting in this retirement for events 
-which time or chance might bring to pafs, the death 
of the Queen broke down at once the whole fyftcm of 
Tory Politicks ; and nothing remained but to with- 
draw from the implacability of triumphant Whiggifin, 
and fhelter himfelf in unenvied obfcurity. 

The accounts of his reception in Ireland, given by 
Lprd Orrery and Dr. Dclany, are,|b different, that the 
credit of the writers, both undoubtedly veracious, can- 
XK)t bs faved, but by fuppoiing, what I think is tca<^> 
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that they fpeak of different times. When Dclany fiys 
that he was received with refpeft, he means for the fiift 
fortnight, when tie came to take legal pofleffion ; and 
when Lord Orrery tells that he was pckcdjby the popu- 
lace, he is to be underftood of the time when^ after the 
Queen's death, he becanie a fettled refident. 

The Archbifliop of Dublin gave him at firft fomc 
difturbance in the exercifc of his jurifdiftion; but it was 
foon difcovered, that between prudence -and integrity 
he was feldom in the wrong ; and that, when he was 
tight, his fpirit did not eafily yield to oppofition. 

Having fo lately quitted the tumuks of a party and 
the intrigues of a court, they ftill kept his t}K>u^ts ia 
agitation, as the fea fluftuates a while when the dorm 
has ceafed. He therefore filled his hours with fomc 
hiftorical attempts, relating to "the C&ange tf the Mr 
nijlers and the Conduit of the Mmyity^ He likewife is 
faid to have written a Hiftory of the Fotar lafi Tears of 
£hieen Anne, which he began in her lifetime, and after- 
wards laboured with great attention, but never pub- 
•lifhcd. It vyas after his death in the hands of Lord Or- 
rery and Dr. King. A book under that title was pub- 
lifhed, with Swift's name, by Dr. Lucas ; a^ which I 
can only Hiy, that it feeined by no means to correfpond 
with the notions that I had formed of it, from a con- 
vcrfation which I once heard between the Earl of Or- 
. rery and old Mr. I^cwis. 

Swift now, much againft his will, commenced Irifli- 
• man for life, and was to contrive how he might be beft 
accommcdated in a country where he confidered him- 
felf as in a ftate of exile. It feems that his firft recourfe 
was to piety. The thoughts of death ruihed upon him, 
at this time, with fuch inceflant importunity, that they 
took pofleffionof V\\s u\vcvd>v;h£tvhft firft walfcd, fot 
many years tog^etVvci. 
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He opened his houfe by a publick table two days a 
week,, and found his entertainments gradually frequent- 
ad by more and more vifitants of learning among the 
men, and of elegance among the women. Mrs. John- 
fon had left the country, and lived in lodgings not far 
from the deanery. On his publick days flie regulated 
the table^ but appeared at it as a mere gueft, like otheif 
Ladies. 

On other days he often dined, at a ftated price, with 
Mr. Worral, a clef gyman of his cathedral, whofe houfe 
was recommended by the peculiar neatnefs and plea* 
fantry of his wife. To this frugal mode of living, he 
was firft difpofed by care to pay fome debts wliich he 
had contracted, and he continued it for the pleafure of 
accumulating money. His avarice, however, was not 
fuffcred to obftrudt the claims of his dignity ; he was 
ferved in plate, and ufed to fay that he was the pooreft 
gentleman in Ireland that cat upon plate, and the 
irichcft that lived without a coach. 

How he fpent the reft 9f his time, and how he em- 
ployed his hours of ftudy, has been enquired with hope- 
lefs curiofity. For who can give an account of an^ 
other's ftudies ? Swift was not likely to admit any to 
his privacies, or to impart a minute account of his 
bufinefs or his leifure. 

Soon after (1716), in his forty-ninth year, he was 
privately married to Mrs. Johnfon by Dr. Afhe, Bifliop 
of Clogher, as Dr. Madden told me, in the garden. 
The marriage made no change in their mode of life ; 
they lived in different houfes, as before ; nor did Ihe 
«ver lodge in the deanery but when Swift was feized 
with a fit of giddinefs. " Jt would be difficult,** fays 
Lord Orrery, *^ to prove that they were ever aftervvardii 
^* together without a third petCotv " 

C c a ^^^ 
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The Dean of St. Patrick's lived in a private mannef; 
known and regarded only by his friends, till, about the 
year 1720, he, by a pamphlet, reconimended to the 
Iriih the ufe, and confcquently the improvement, of 
their manufafture. For a man to ufe the produftions 
of his own labour is furely a natutal right, and to like 
bed what he makes himfelf is anati^rpi paflM>n, But 
to excite this paffion, and enfoi-ce this right, appeared 
fo criminal to thofc who had an intereft in the Engliih#* 
trade, that the printer was imprifoned; and^ as Hawkef^"" 
worth juftly obferves, the attention of the publick 
being by this outrageous refentment turned upon the 
propofal, the author was by confequence made jJopular. 

In 1 723 died Mrs. Van Homrigh, a woman made un- 
happy by her admiration of wit, and ignorpinioufly dif- 
tinguilhed by the name of Vanejfaj whbfe condudt has 
been already fufficiently difcufTed, and whofe hiftory is 
too well known to be minutely repeated. She was a 
young woman fond of literature, whom Decamts the 
Dean, called Cadenushy trarifpofition of the letters, took 
pleafure in direfting and inftrufting ; till, from being 
proud of his praife, fhe grew fond of his per'bn. Swift 
^as then about forty-feven, at an age when vanity is 
ftrongly excited by the amorous attention of a young 
woman. If it be faid that Swift fhould have checked k 
paffion which he never meant to gratify, recourfe muft 
be had to that extenuation which he fo much defpifec^, 
snen are but men : perhaps however he did not at firfl: 
know his own mind, and, as he reprefents himfelf, was 
undetermined. For his admiffion of her courtftiip, and 
his invlulgence of her hopes after his marriage to Stella, 
no other honeft plea can be found, than that he delayed 
;a difa^jrccablc difcovery from time to time, dreading 
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jfiiC immediate burfts of diftrefs, and watclung for a 
^favourable moment. She thought herfelf neglefted, 
:and died of difappointment ; having ordered by her 
will the poem to be publiflied, in which Cadenus had 
proclaimed her excellence^ and coufe0ed his love. 
The efie& of the pyblication i^pon the Dean and Stella 
^$ f Uus cdated by Delany 1 ^ 

** I have good reafon to believe, that they both wera 
uj^* greatly ihocked and diftreffed (though it inay be dif- 
^■^ ferently) ypon this occafion* The Dean made a tour 
*^ to Ae South of Ir^land^ for abput two months, at this 
** ^inae, to diflipgte his thoughts, mA give place to ob- 
^f loquy. And SteHa retired (upon the earneft invita- 
*^ tion of the pwng r) to the hoiife of a cheerful, gener- 
'* Ws^ good-natured friend of the Dean's, whon^ ihe alfo 
^* much loved and honoured. There ipy informer of- 
** ten fawher; and, I have reafgn fg believe, ufed his 
^* utmoft endeavours tg rcli^V?! fupport, and gmufe 
^* Jjer, in this fs^d liti^qitiQat 

^^ One little incident Ije told me of, on that occafion, 
^* I think I IhalJ never forget. As h^r friend was an 
^^ bofpitable, openrhearted man^ well-beloved, and 
?f largely ^cqij^iiited, it happened one day that fome 
^* gpntkmen dropt in to dinner, who #ere ftrangers to 
^f Stella's fituation; and ^ ^^^ poem of Cadenus and 
** Vanejfa was then the general topic qf converfatioq, 
*f pne of them fajd, * Surely that Vaneffa muft be an'^ 
** extraordinary woman, that could infpire the Pean 
^^ to write fo finely \ipon her.' Mrs. Johnfon fmiled, 
^* and anfwered, * that Ihe thought that point not quite 
** fo clear; for it was well known the Dean could 
♦^ write finely upon a broomftick.'* 

The great acquifition of efteem and influence was; 
g^ade by the Drafter's Letters in 1724- Q^^ Wci^A ^^ 
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Wolverhampton in S t rfTorffctre^ a nftn mmfffACin§ 
and upctous^ had, at is ftid^ by a prefent to tbo Du^ 
chefs of Munfler, obtained a patent, empowering htm 
to coin one hundred and ei^ty thouiand pounds of 
halfpence and farthings for the kingdom of Ireland, in 
which there was a very inconvenient and emba rfafl ing 
fcarcity of copper coin ; fo that it was poffible to rtiii 
in debt upon the credit of ^ piece of money; for the 
cook or keeper of an alehoufe could not ref^e to A]p« ^ 
ply a man that had filver in his hand, ami the buyer 
Would not leave his money without ehange* 

The prq)e£k was therefore plaufible. The fcarcity, 
which was already great, Wood took care to make 
greater, by agents who gathered up the old half-pence ; 
and was about to turn his brafs intp gold, by pouring 
the treafures of his new mint upon Ireland, when Swift, 
finding that the metal was debafcd to an enormous de- 
gree, wrote Letters, under the name of M. B. Drapicr^ 
to fliew the folly of receiving, and the mifcltief that 
muft enfuc, by giving gold and filvt r for coin Worth 
perhaps not a third part of its nominal value. 

The nation was alarmed ; the new coin was univer- 
fally rcfufcd : but the governors of Ireland confidcrcd 
refiftancc to the King's patent as highly criminal ; and 
pnc Whitihcd, then Chief Jufticc, who had tried the 
printer of the former pamphlet, and fent out the Jury 
nine times, till by clamour and menaces they wcra 
frighted into a fpecial verdift, now prefcnted the Z)/-^- 
fier^ 1 .\t could not prevail on the Grand Jury to find 
the bill. 

Lord Carteret and the Privy Council published a pfo- 

V damation, offering three hundred pounds for difcovcring 

the author of the Fourth Letter. Swift had concealed 

bimfclf 



Jiumlelf {torn hU print^rs^ aad trufted only \m botler^ 
whp tratfpribed the paper. Tkc man, itnmediacdfy af« 
ttr the ^pearance of tdbe proclamation, ftrolicd Arom 
the houfe, and ftaid out aU night, and part of die next 
day. Th^fe was reafon enough to fear that he had Vc- 
traydl \M mafter for the reward ; but he came hoiM^ 
dud the Dean ordered htm t^o put off* his Kvecy, amd 
leave the houfe ; " for,'* fey^ he, " I know tW my 
^" life is in your power, and I will not bear, out of kzi^ 
^^ either your infolence or negligence/* The man ex- , 
cufed his fault with great ful3lmffion, and begged that 
)ie niight be confined in the houfe while it was in his 
power to endanger his matter ; but the Dean refoletely* 
turned him out, without taking farther notice of him, 
till the term of information had expired, and then re-' 
ceived him again* Soon afterwards he ordered him 
and the reft of the iervants into his prefence, withbttt 
felling his intentions^ and bade t^em take notice that 
th^ir feUow-fervant was no longer Robert the butler ; 
bvt that his integrity had made him Mr. Blakeney, 
verger of St. Patrick's ; an officer whofe income was 
between thirty and forty pounds a year : yet he ftill 
cx>ntiauedt for fome years to ferve his old mailer as hi& 
butler. * 

Swift was known from this time by the appellation 
pf "the Dean, He was honoured by the populaqe, as 
|:he champion, patron, and inftru£tor of Ireland ; and 
^ned filch power as, considered both in its extent and 
duration, fcarccly any man has ever enjoyed without 
greater wealth or higher ftation. 

He was from this important year the oracle of the 
f raders, and the idol of the rabble, and by confequcnc 
was feared gnd courted by all ;o whom the kindnefs of 
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the traders or the populace was neceflary. The Duh 
fier was a fign ; the Drapier was a health ; and whick 
way focvcr the eye or the ear was turned, fomc tpkent 
were found of the nation's gratitude to the Drafder* . 

The bciient was ii>deed great ; he had refcued Xre? 
)^ from a very oppreflive and predatory invafion ^ 
and tl)e|X)pu}arity which he h^d gained he was diligent 
JO keep,*by. appearing forward ^nd zeajous on every ocr 
qafiop wha:e the publick interpi]; was fuppo&d to b^ 
^involved* Nor did he much fcruple to boaft his in? 
^ueace ; for when, upon fome attempts to regulate the 
coin, Archbilhop Bqult^r, then one of the Juftices, ac-r 
cufed hirp pf exafperating tb^ pimple, he exculpate4 
Ifimfclf by faying, ** If I had lifted up n^y finger, they 
*/ \vQuld have torn you to pieces.* 

But the pleafure of popularity was foon interruptedi 
by domeftic mifery* Mrs. Johnfon, whofe converfation 
?yas to him tbp grfeat foftener of the ills pf life, began 
in the year of the Drapier's triumph to decline ; and 
two years afterwards w^s fp wafted with ficlmef^, that 
her recovery was confidcred as hopelefs. 

Swift was then in En^^and, and h^fd been invited by 
Lord Bollngbroke to pafs the winter with him i^ 
France ; but this call of calamity haftened him to Ire- 
land, where perhaps his preftnce co^trjbv|ted to reftore 
her to imperfeft and tottering health. 

He was now fo much at eafe, that (17^7)- he return- 
ed to England j where be collected three yolymes of 
Mifcellanies in conjunftion with Pope, who prefixed ;^ 
querulous and apologetical Preface. 

This important year fent likewife into the world 
Gulliver's Travels^ a produftion fo new and ftrange, 
^hat it filled the rpader with a mingled emotion of mer-^ 

rimen^ 
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IJlfQent ad^ amazement. It was received witli fuch 
. .avidity, that the price of the firft edition was raifcd 
ilefofe the fecond could be made ; it was read by the 
high and the low, the learaed and illiterate. Griticifm 
Was for a while loft in wonder ; no rules of judgement 
yvcre applied to a book writtei in open defiance oF 
truth and regularity. But when diftinftions came to be 
made, the part which gave Icaft j5|eafare was tiiat which 
deicribcs fhe F/yif^ IJlani^ and that which gave moft 
tlifguft muft be the hiftofy of the Houyhnhnms. 
' While Swift was enjoying the reputation of his new 
work, the news of tht king's death arrived ; and he 
ktifed the hands of the new King and Qucep three dayn 
lifter t)ieir acceffion. 

^ fiy the Queen, whcij flie was Princefs, he bad beea 
treatfcd with fome diftinftion, and was well received by 
her in her exaltation ; but whether flic gave hopes 
which flic never took care to fatisfy, or he formed ex- 
peftations which flie never meant to raife, the event 
Was, that he always after\vards thought on her with 
malevolence, and particularly charged her with breaking 
licr promife of fomp medals which flie^engaged to fend 

liim. 

^ I know not whether flie had not, In her turn, fome 
jrcafon for complaint. A Letter was f5nt her, not fo 
much* entreating as requiring her patronage of Mrs. 
Barber^ an ingenious irifliwoman, who was then beg- 
ging lubfcriptions for her Poems. To this Letter was 
fubfcribed the nani^ of Swifts and it has all the ap- 
pearances of his diftion and fentiments ; but it was 
not written in his hand, and had fome little improprie- 
ties. When he wais charged with this Letter, he laid 
hold of the inaccuracies, and urged the improbability 
ff the accufation; but never d^mc^ \x.\ V^ ^\i!SkK^^ 
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between cowardice and vcfocityi and talks b^ wbn lit 

Itysnothiog. 

He fceuied defirous enough of tecommaicii^ €oiir« 
tier, aad epdeavoured to gain the kindnds of Mis» 
Howard, remembering what Mrs. Malham had pe^ 
formed in former times; buthisfiatteries were, like Umb 
of the other wits, unfixcefsfiil ; the Lady either want? 
ed power, or had no ambition of poetical iomiortality. 

He was feized not long afterwards by a fit of giddi- 
nefs, and again heard of the ficknefs and danger of Mrs, 
Johnfon. He then left the houfe of Fope^ as it ieems, 
with very little ceremony, finding that two fick friends 
cannot live together ; and did not write to him ^ be 
found himfelf at Chefter, 

He returned to a home of forrow : poor Stella was 
finking into the grave, and, after a languilhing decay 
of about two months, died in her forty-fourth year, oa 
January 28, 1728% How .nuch he wilhed her life, his 
papers Ihew ; nor can it be doubted that he dreaded 
the death of her whom he loved moft, aggravated by 
the confcioufnefs that himfelf had haftened it. 

Beauty and the power of pleafing, the greateft ex- 
ternal advantages that woman can defire or poffefs, were 
fatal to the unfortunate Stella, The man whpm Ihe 
had the misfortune to Iqve was, as Delany obferves, . 
fond of fingularity, and defirous to make a mode of 
happinefs for himfelf, different from the general courfe 
of things and order of Providence. From the time of 
her arrival in Ireland he feems refolved to keep her in 
his power, and therefore hindered a match fufficiently 
ad\'^ntageous, by accumulating unrcafonable demands, 
and prefcribing conditions that could not be performed, 
'\Vhile ftie was at her own difpofal he did not coniider 
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las pofleffion as (ectnre ; refoxtment^ aihbitioii, or^ca* 
price^ might (eparate them ; he was therefore relieved 
to make afurance doiAUfurey and to appropriate her by 
a private marriage, to which he had amiexed the ex* 
pe^tation of dl the pleafurcs of perfeft fncndJhip, with- 
out the tmeafinefs of conjugal reftraint. But with this 
fiate poor Stella was not farisfied ; flie never was treated 
as a wife, and to the world flie had dte appearance of 
a miftrefs. She lived fuUenly on, in hope that in time 
he would own and receive her ; but the time did not 
come till the change of his manners and depravation of 
his mind made her tdl him, when he t)fiercd to ac- 
knowledge her, that // was to$ late. She then gave up 
herlelf to forrowful refentment, and died under the 
tyranny of him, by whomihe was in the higheft degree 
ioved and honoured. 

What were her claims to diis exceiltrick tendemefs, 
by which the laws of nature were violated to retain her, 
curiofity will enquire ; but how Ihall it be gratrfied* 
Swift was a lover; his tcftimony may be fufpefted.. 
Delany and the Irilh faw with Swift's eyes, and- there- 
fore add little confirmation. That fhe was virtuous^ 
beautiful, and elegant, in a very high degree, iuch ad- 
miration from fuch a lover makes it very probable.; 
but Ihe had not much literature, for Ihe could nbt fpell 
her own language ; and of her wit, fo loudly vaunted, 
the fmart fay ings which Swift himfelf has coUefted 
afford no fplendid fpecimen. 

The reader of Swift's Letter to a Lady en her mar* 
riage, may be allowed to doubt whether his opinicm 
of female excellence ought implicitly to be admitted ; 
for if his general thoughts on women were fuch as he 
exhibits, a very little fcnfe in a Lady would enrapture, 
4 ^c^ 
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und a very little virtue would aftonifh hltnu StellaV 
fuprcmacy, therdSDre^ was perhaps only local ; Ihe wat 
grcaty bccaufe her aflbciates were little. 

In fome Remarks lately piiblilhed on the. Life of. 
Swift, this marriage b mentioneci as ^sibulous, or 
doubtful; but, alas ! poor Stella, as t)r. , gladded 
told me, related her melancholy ftory to DnSkeridan^ 
when he attended her as a clergyman to prepare her 
for death ; and Delany mentions it not with doubt, 
but only .with regret; Swift never mentioned her with- 
out a figh. .^ 

The reft of his life was fpent ia Ireland, In i coun^ 
try to which not even power almost, deipotick, nor 
flattery almoft idolatrous, could reconcile him. He 
ibmetimcs wifhcd to vifit England, but always found 
fome reafon of delay. He tells Pope, in the decline 
of life, that he hopes once more to fee him ; but if 
fwtt fays he, wc rnuft part^ as all human beings hatii 
farted. 

After the death of Stella, his benevolence Was con- 
traikcd, and his fcvcrity exafperatedj He drove his 
acquaintance from his table, and wondered why ht 
was deferred. But he continued his attention to the 
publick, and wrote from time to time fuch directions, 
admonitions, or ccnfuircs, as the exigency of affairs^ 
in his opinion, made proper ; and nothing fell from 
his pen In vain; 

In a Ihort poem on the Prcfbyterians, whoni he al- 
ways teganded with dcteftation, he bcftowed one ftric- 
ture upon Bettefworth, a lawyer eminent for his in- 
fblcncc to the clergy, which, from very confiderable 
reputation, brought him into immediate and univerfal 
contempt. Bettefworth, enraged at his difgrace and 

lofs, 
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Jofs, went to Swift, and demanded whether hcwa$ 
the author of that poem ? " Mr. Bettefworth,^ ao- 
fwered he, ^^ I was in ijny youth acquainted with great 
** lawyers, who, knowing my difpofition to fatire, ad- 
^^ vifed nle, that if ariy fcouridrel or blockhead whom 
** I had lampooned Ihould aik. Are you If be dutbbr of 
^^ this paper ? I flioUld tell hini that I was not the aii- 
*^ thor; and therefore I tell you, Mr. Bettefworth, 
*' that I am not the author of thefe lineS.*' 

^Ktefworth was fo little fatisfied with this account, 
that he publickly profeffed his refolution of a violent 
and corporal revenge; but the Inhabitants of St. Pa- 
trick's diftria embodied themfelves in the Dean's de- 
fence. . Bctcelworth declared in Parliament, that Swift 
had deprived him of twelve hundred pounds a year. 

Swift was popular awhile by another mode of be- 
neficence. He let afide fome hundreds to be knt in 
fmall fums to the poor, from five Shillings, I think, 
to five pounds. He took no intereft, and only required 
that, at repayment, a fmall fee fliould be given to 
the accomptant ; but he required that the day of prd- 
mifed payment Ihould be exactly kept. A fevere and 
pundtilious temper is ill qualified for tranfadkions with 
the poor ; the day was often broken, and the loan w^s 
not repaid. This might have been eafily forefeen ; 
but for this Swift had made no provifion of pa- 
tience or pity. 11^ ordered his debtors to be fued. 
A fevere creditor has no popular charadter ; what then 
was likely to be faid of him who employs the catchpoll 
under the appearance of charity ? The clamour againft 
him was loud, and the rcfentment of the populace out- 
rageous ; he was therefore forced to drop his fcheme, 
I and 
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sad own the foliy of expeding punftxulity firom tim 
poor. 

His afpority continuUy mcreafing, condemned him 
tofblitude; zad his refentment offolitudeiharpencd 
his afpciity* He was not, however, totally deferted ; 
fome men of learning, and fome women o£ dieganoe, 
often vifircd him ; and he wrote from time to time 
either verfe or proie ; ff his verfes he willingly gave 
copies^ and is fuppofed to have felt no difcontent 
when he faw them printed. His fevouritt maxin^as 
vivi la higaielU ; he thought trifles a moeilary pait 
of life^ and perhaps fomnd them neceflary to himfelf. 
It feemB ImpofTiblc to him to be idle> and hi^ ^or- 
derjs made it diificult or dangerous to be long ferioufly 
iludiousL, or laboriouily diligent. The love ci <ea(e is 
always gaining upon age, and he had one temptation 
to petty amufcn\eat5 peculiar to himfelf ; whatever he 
did, he was furc to hear applauded ; and fuch was his 
predominance over all that approached, tliat all their 
applaufes were probably fmcere. He that is much flat- 
tered, foon learns to flatter himfelf: we are commonly 
taught our duty by fear or fliame, and how can they 
aft upon the man who hears nothing but hb own 
praifes ? 

As his years increafed, his fits of giddinefs and deaf- 
nefs grew more frequent, and his deafnefs made con- 
verfetion difficult; they grew l||[|twifc more feverc, 
till in 1736, as he was writing a poem called 7i^^ 
Legion Club, he was feized with a fit fo painful, and 
{d long continued, that he never after thought it pr^ 
per to attempt any work of thought or labour. 

He was always careful of liis money, and was there- 
fore no liberal entertainer ; but was lefs frugal of his 

wine 



.IMke iWa of-his meat. When his firle&di of either 
•fex came to him, inexpeftatioaof a dinner, hi6 cuf> 
tooiAf^ to give ev^y one Hl fliillilfig, that they n^ight 
^jpteife tkemfelves with their provifioa. At U(ft h|s 
^MTfoe ^rew too powerful foi* his kindiiefs ; lie weqild 
refufe a bottle of wine, and in Ireland no man vifils 
Wt*re fee eannot drink. 

r Haii^ di\}s excluded ^bf^trft^oa^ ismd defifted 

4fom ftttdy^ }ie had neither bufineft nor amuifement ; 

4m4imf^i^gj by Toi^ ridiculous refc^ution ormad vow, 

determined neVer to wear Ipeftacles, ire could make 

litde ^ft of books in his later years : his ideas there- 

'foird^ being neither renovated by difcourfe, nor in- 

lertarifed by 're^ding^ wore ^radualiy aWay, j^nd left his 

ffttind facant to t|he vexations of the hour, till at laft 

iiisiangfsr was heightened dnto madnefs^ 

^ ife however permitted one ,book .to be published, 

.^^priKicfeihiMd been the produflion of former years ; P^* 

Uii Cenverfationy which appeared in 173^. The iRr- 

^reSUom for Ser^afiH was printed jfoon after bis death. 

Thefe tWo performances fhew a mind inceffanply rh- 

jtoDitive^ and, when it was not employed upon great 

>thuigs, biify with minute occurrences^ It is lappartjQt 

-toliat he muft have had the habit of noting wUat^erJlic 

*l(b(f rvtd ; for fiich a number pf particulars cpuldjl^vfr 

have been a^embkd by the power of .recollealoq/ 

He grew more violent ; and his mental powers dc- 
(iiined till (1741^) it was found neceflary that legal 
'guardians ihould be appointed of his perfon and for- 
tune. He now loft diftindios* His madnefs was 
(fifompounded of rage and fatuity. The laft face thac 
. :iie knew was that of Mrs. Whiteway, and her he cetfed 
. VoL,lIL . V Dd to 
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to know In a little time. His meat was brought him 
cut into mouthfuls; but be would never touch it 
while the fenrant (laid, and at laft, after it had flood 
perhaps an hour, would eat it walkuig ; for he con- 
tinued bis old habit^ and was on hb feet ten houn 
a-day. 

Next year (1742) he had an bflammation in hif 
kft eye, which fwelled it to the fize of an egg» with 
boils in other parts ; he was kept long waking with 
the pain, and was not eafily reflrained by five atc^*' 
ants from tearing out his eye. 

The tunxiur at lad fubfkled ; and a ihort interval of 
reafon enfuing, in which he knew his phyfician and 
his family, gave hopes of bis recovery ; but in a few 
days he funk into lethargick ftupidtty, motionlcfs, 
hcedlefs, and fpeechlefs. But it is faid, that^ after a 
year of total filencc, when hb houfckeeper, on the 
30th of November, told him that the ufuak bonfires 
and illuminations were preparing to celebrate his birth- 
day, he amfwered, // /> all foUy ; tb^ bad betUr lit it 
alom. 

It is remembered that he afterwards fpoke now and 
then, or gave fome intimation of a meaning ; but at 
laft funk into perfe£k filence, which continued till 
about the end of Odtober 1744, when, in his feventy- 
cighth year, he expired wirfiout a ftruggle* 

WHEN Swift is coafi^rcd as an author, it is juib 
to eftimate his powers by their efle£b% In the reign of 
Queen Anne he turned the ilream of popularity s^inil 
the Whigs, and mufl be confefied to have di&ated for 
a time the political opinions of the Englifh natiotL 
In the fucceeding reign he delivered Ireland from. 

plunder 
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piu&dfcjr ud bppit^dni mid ihewed that wit, confede- 
hu^d with truths hid fUdji force as authority was 
unable to refift. He faid truly of hlmfelf, that Ireland . 
was bisdeh0r. It Was from the time when he firft be- 
gan to patronize the Iriih^ that they may date their 
riches and profperity* He taught them firft to know 
thdr own mtereft> their weight, and their ftrength, and 
gave thorn fpirit to afier that equality with their fel« 
low-iubjefts to whichthey have ever fince been mak- 
ii^ vigorous advances, and to claim thofe rights which 
they have « hft eftablilhed. Nor can they be charged 
with isfpraticude to their benefactor; for they re- 
verenced him as a guardian, and obeyed him as^ a 
difta^n 

In his Works, he has given very diff^ranc fpecimens 
both of fentiment and expreflion. His Tale of a Tub 
has little refemblance to his other pieces* It exhibits 
a vehemence tod rapidity of mind, a copioufnefs ,of 
images, and vivacity of didtion, fuch as he after- 
wards never pofTefled, or nev«r exerted. It is of a 
ino^e fo diflind: and peculiar, that it muft be confi- 
dered by itfelf ; what is true of that, is not true of any 
thing elfe which he has written. 

In his other works is found an equable tenour of eafy 
language, which rather trickles than flows. His de* 
light was in fimplicity. That he hzfl in his works no 
metaphor, as has been faid, is not i;rue; but his few 
metaphors leem to be received rather by neceflity than 
choice. He ftudied purity; and though perhaps all 
his ftriAures are not exaft, yet it is not often that 
icdeciiins can be found; and whoever depends on his 
authority may generally conclude himfelf fafe. His 
iencences are Qever too much dilated or contracted: 

D d 2 ^s^ 
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and it w3I not be cafy to iad 9Dy§aAmrt$£tti(ta^ fai tbk 
complication of his claufei, aay MccmleqwncB mi kit 
conneftions^ or abraptoelk ^a his tnwfitioQs«. 

His ftyle was well ibited to his thoilghMf which ue: 
never fubtilifed by nice difqtiiQcioniy doconrtcd hf^ 
fparkling conceits, elevat^ by aoibfekms fiM^mces,. or« 
variegated by far-ibugbt ^carxung,. - };it'^f$ 90 MUK* 
to the pafiioAs ; he excites neither Anrprilb pm adnyfa* 
tion; he always underftanda hioE^lf; apd Hw finder 
always underftuds bkm : (he penifer <tf Swift wmts 
little previous knowledge ;^ it wiU be foliicfmr thiu he 
is acquainted withcoastfnoDiW<>rtfs and c u m o tm things ;. 
he is neither req^wed to meunt elevation^ nor to ez*^ 
plore profundities; his paflage is always on ^kvel^ 
along folid ground, without -afponicies, wicbeut eb- 
ftruAbn. 

This eafy and Me conveyance of meaning it wss^ 
Swift's defire to attain, and for having attained he dr- 
ferves praife, though perhaps not the higheft praife. 
For purpofes merely dida&ick, when fomething is to- 
be told that was not known before, it is the beft made,, 
but againil that inattention by which known truths 
are fufrere4 to lie neglefted, it makes no provi£k)n; it 
inftruds, but does not perfuadc* 

By his political education he was afTociated with the 
Whigs; but he deferted them when they deferted their 
principles, yet without running into the: contrary ex- 
trpme; he continued throughput his life to reum the: 
difpofition which he affigns to the Cburck-of-Englaml 
Mariy of thinkbg commonly with the Whigs of the 
State, and with the Tories of the Chmch- 

He was a chiprchman rationally Ralo\is; he de&red 
the profperity, and maintained the honour of the 

eiergyt 
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Clergy J '6f the DiflWitttrs he did not wifli t3o in- 
ifo^ thfc' tderttion, but he oppofed their encroachi- 

To his duty as Efeaft he was very attentive. He 
managed the tev^ises of his church with exadt oeco^ 
ilbmy ; and it id faid by Delany, dilt more money was^ 
udder his direftion^ laid out in repairs than ha4 ever 
bedrt iftthe {arae^ime ftttcfe its fitft ereftion. Of his 
choir he wis en^inehtly careful ; and^ though he nei- 
ther loved nor underftood muiick, took care that ail the. 
fingats were well qualified, admitting hone without the 
telKmony of fkilfbil judges. 

*"•' licr his chutx:h he reftor^d the^ praftice of weekly 
communion, and diftributcd the facramental elemenu 
in the moft folemn and devout manner with his own 
titnd. He came to church every morning, preached 
tomrtlohly in his turn," * and Attended the evening 
tJhthcm, that it might not be negligently performed. 

• He reJld the fervice rather with afirwig neruons voice 
^hm in a graceful manner i his voice wasjharp and high* 
iined J rather than hdrmonious. 

' He entered w^^n the clerical ftate with hope to ex- 
Uel in preaching; but complained, that, from the time 
of his political controverfies, be could only preach pam^ 
pblets. This cenfure of himfelf, if judgement be made 
ffom thofe fermons which have been publilhed, was 
unreafonably fevere. 

The fufpicions of his irreligion proceeded in a great 
meafure from his dread of hypocrify; inftead of wilh- 
|ng to fcem better, he delighted in feeming worfe than 
he was. He went in London to early prayers, left he 
ifaould be feen at church; he read prayers to kis fer- 
taots every oioming with fuch dexterous fccrecy, that 

D d 3 Dn 
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Dr: Deliny was fix mantht in his liou(e befwe he k2ie# 

tc. He was not only careful to hide the good which he 

did^ but wiilingiy incurred the fufpicion of evil whidi 

he did not/ He forgot what himfelf had formerly afr 

fertedy that hypocrify is lefs mifchievous than open 

impiety. I>r. Delany, with all his zeal for his ho* 

nour, has jnftly condemned this part of his charadten 

The perfon of Swift had not many rccommenda? 

, tions. He had a kind of muddy complexion^ which^ 

though he waflied himfelf with iCMriental fcrupulofity, 

did not look clean He had a countenance four and 

fevere, which he feldom foftoied by any appearancf 

' ^ g^i^ty. He (lubbornly refifted any tendency tq 

Jaughter. 

To his domefticks he was naturally rough; and a 
man of a rigorous temper^ with that vigilance of minute 
attention which his works difcover, muft hs^ve been* a 
mafter that few could bear. That ho was difpofed to 
do his fervants good^ on important occaiions^ is no 
great mitigation; 43enefa&ion can be but rare, and- 
tyrannick peeviihnefs is perpetual. He did not fpare 
the fervants of others. Once, when he dined alone 
with the Earl of Orrery, he (aid, of one that waited in 
the room. That man has,fince wt fat to the table ^ com* 
mitted fifteen faults. What the faults were^ Lord Or- 
rery, from whom I heard the ftory, had not been at- 
tentive enough to difcover* My number may perhaps 
x^x. be exaft. 

In bis oeconomy he praftifed a peculiar and ofTenr 
five parfimony, without difguife or apology. The 
praftice of faving being once neceflary, became hahit 
tual, a#d grew firft ridiculous, and at laft detcftablc. 
But his avarice, tliough it might exclude plcafure, was 

never 
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mrtt fiiffered to encroach upon his victue. He wu 
ftuffl by hiclumim^ b^ic liberal by pjcinQiple ; aod j^ " 
.the purpofe tp which Jbe deftined his Jittle accumula- 
tions be n>n:iea^bered9 wkh his diftf ibution. of X)cca« 
^ooal ^Hfzxixyf it will perhaps appear that he only » 
liked one mode of expence better than another^ fnd^^ 
iayed merely tMt hfi might have (bm/ething to give. 
Ht did n^ grow rich by injuring his fucceflbr^, 
h)jt \c^ both Laracor aad the Deanery more valuable 
than lie fojuiid th^vu — ^With all this t^^k of his cpve«« . 
^ufiiefs aad geoerofity, h ihould he rqaaembered that 
lie was never rich* The rev^inue of his Deanery w^ 
not much more than ieven hundred a year. 

His bene6c€inQe «^as not graced with tendemefe or - 
civility; he relieved without pity, and aflilkd without 
kindncfs, fo that thpii yv^Q >vcjrp fed by Um coijld • 
hardly love hini. 

He made a rule to himfeif to give but one piece ftt a- 
time, and therefore always ftored his pocket with coins » 
pf different value. 

Whatever he ii^, he ieemed willing to dp in a man** 
ner peculiar to himfeif, without fufficicntly confidering 
that (ingularlty, s^s it implies a contempt of the general' 
pra&ice, is a kind of defianoe which juftly . provokes 
the hoftility of ridicule; he therefore whp indulges 
peculiar habits is ivorfe than others, if he be not 
better. 

Of his humgur, a ftqry tpld by Pope * may afford 
a fpecimen. 

" Dr. Swift has an odd, blunt way, thit is mif- 
^' taken, by ftrangcrs, for ill-nature.— 'Tis fo odd, that 
^f {here's no defcribing it but by fafts. Til tell you 
♦ Speoce. 

p 4 ^ ^^ «*- 
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^^ one that firft comes tmc my head. One ^nbig," 
<^^Gty and I wem to (te him : you know hcrw iiitU 
<^ ibately we were all acquainred. On our cdifiing ioi 
<^ ^ Heyday, gemlemen» (fays the Doftdf) what'^ the 
♦^ meaning of this vifit } Hcnlr eartlc you to lesvd all 
^< the great Lofds, that you are fo fond of, to come 
*^ hither to fee a poor Dean !* — < Becaufe we WQuld f»- 
** ther fee you than any of them/— ^ Ay; any ofit that 
^^ did not know (b well tts I do, might heM^vt yoii; 
•' But fince you are come, I muft get fofncf iufip^ f«r 
?' you, I fuppofe.* ^ No, t)o£fcpr, 1W have fupp^ alt 
•* ready/ — ^ Supped already ? that's impoffible ! whf^ 
*' 'tis not eight o'clock yet.-r-That*s very ftrange ; but| 
*^ if you had not fupped, I muft have got fomethiidg 
^' for you. — Let me fee, what ihould I hav« had l A 
•^ couple of lobften j ay, that would have done very 
^* well ; two Ihillings — tarts, % (hilling : but y6\i will 
^' drink a glafs of wine with me, though you fuppe<l fa 
^* much before your ufual timeon^y to fpare my pocket J^* 
^* — ^ No, we had rather talk with you than drink with 
** you.* — * But if you had fupped with me, as in all tear 
** fon you ought to have dome, you m^ft then have 
** drunk with me. — A bottle of w^neJ^ two Ihillings— 
^^ two and two is four, and one is five : jqft two-and- 
*' fix-pence a-piece. There, Pope, there's half a crow^ 
" for you, and there's anothc : for you, Sir ; for I won't 
** favc any thing by you, I am determined.'-r-This was| 
*^ all faid and done with his ufual ferioufncfs on fuch 
*^ occafions ; and, in fpite of every thing we could fay 
*^ to the contrary, he aftually obliged us to take the 
*^ monev," 

In the intercourfe of familiar life, he indulged his 
fiifpofitioxi to petulance and farcafm, and thought him- 
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ffStif^&iifiril^^lic^^ of hU mAcrjf the free^ - 

domoflAt ^enfiiMs^ or tM pdtisknce df h^ IrcAieks^'' 
^«9 i^Httd 0f r^^refied* He predommatcd over his 
f:omp«iiie«s with rmf high afoenden9y, and probably 
iv6^M be^r none over whom he could not prredominate, 
Tfl grre hitn advice was, in the ftyl^ of his friend De- 
Jany, topeniure tojptak io bim. This cuftomary fupc-' 
riof ity -fotm grew too delicate for truth ; and Swift, 
Wltli ill Ws penetration, aIlo>Ved himfelf to be delight- 
fA iWth low fjattery. 

•Oh *iM common pccafions, he habitually affeflis a ftyte 
of arrogance, ind dilates rather than pcrfuades. This 
authoHiative and magifterial language he expefted ta 
Jje received as his peculiar mcfde of jocularity ; but he 
apparently fhtterec) his own arrogance by an aflumed 
impetioufoefs, in which he was ironical only to th<^ 
jrefentful, ^nd to the fybmiffive fufficiently ferious. 

He toldftories with great felicity, and delighted in 
(Icing wh*? h^ knew himfelf to do well. He was there- 
^re captivated by the r^fpeftfiil filence of a fteady 
Jiftener, and told the ftn^e tales too often. 
' He ^id not, however, claim the right of talking 
alone ; foj it was his rule, when he had fpoken a mi- 
nute, to give room by a paufe for any other fpeaker. 
Of time, on all occafions, he was an exaft computer^ 
gnd knew thp minutes required to every common ope- 
ration. 

It may be juftly fuppofed that theit was In his con- 
verfation, what appears fo frequently^ in his Letters, an 
(iffedtation of fanliliarity with the Great, an ambition 
of momentary equality fpUght and ei^yed by the neg-i 
left of thofe ceremonies which cuftom has cftabUlhcd 
f^ the barriers between one order of fociety and an- 
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other. Thi$ traafgreffioii of regularity mn by himfdf 
mad his admirers termed greatnefs of foi)!. But a great 
Q^ind 4iti^io& to hold any thing by covrtefy, and there* 
^re never ufvrps what a lawful claimant may take aw^yi, 
He that encroaphes on another*s dignity, puts himfdf 
fn his power; he is either repelled with belpleis indigT 
li^ty, or f ndpred by clemency and copd^efceniion. 

Of Swift's general habits of thinking if his Letters 
em be fuppofed to afford any evidence, he waf pQt n 
man to be either loved or envied. He iepms to havi^ 
wafted life in difcpntei^t, by the rage of negle&ed pride, 
afid the JanguUhment of unfatisfied defire. He is 
querulous and faftidious, arrogant and malignant; 
he fcarpely fpeaks of himfelf but with indignant la- 
mentations, or of others but with infolent fuperiority 
When he |s gay, iipd with angry contempt when he is 
gloomy. From the Letters that pafs between him and 
Pope it might \>c inferred that they, with Arbuthnot 
and Gay, had engroire4 alj tl^e undcrftancUpg and vir- 
tue of mankind ; that tl^eir nveifits filled the world ; 
or that there was no hope of more. They Ihew the 
age involved in darknefs, ^d ^^dc the pifturc witl^ 
fullen emulation. 

When the Queen's death drove \)im into Ireland, he 
might be allowed to regret for a time the interception 
of his views, the extindtion of hi§ Jioge^j ?n.d hi^ 
cjeftion from gay fcenes, important employment^ and 
iplendid fricndfliips ; but when time had eiKibJed rea^ 
fpn to prevail over vexation, the complaiAts, whicl\ 
at firft were natural, became ridiculous becaufe tbey 
were ufelefs. But queruloufnefs was now grown habi- 
tual, and he cried out when he probably had ceafe4 
%p feel. I^is reitef ated wailings perfijaded Bpji^broke 
'" ' ' tba? 
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lifaat he wa3 really willing to quit his deanery for an £ng« 
liih pa.riih ; and Bplingbroke procured an exchangCj^ 
which was rg^&ed ; ^nd Swift il^l retaiped the plea^ 
fure of complaining. 

The greateft difficutey that oceiars^ in analyfing his 
chara£ter^ is to^difcover by what depravity of intolle^ 
he took delight in revolving ideas^ from which almoft 
itvery other mind fhrinks with di%uii The ideas qf 
j>Ieafure^ even when criminal^ may folicit the iniap« 
.mtion J b|Lit what has difeafe, deformity, and filthy 
upon whiph the thoughts can be alluc^d to dwell f 
Delany is willing to think that Swift's mind was not 
much tainted with this grofs corruption before hi$ 
^ng vifit to Pope, He does not confider how he de- 
grades his hero, by making htm at fifty-nine the pupil 
f>£ turpitude, and liable to the malignant influence of 
jan afcendant mind. But the truth is, that Gulliver 
had defcribed his Taboos before the vifit ; and he tha$ 
had formed ithofe images had nothing filthy to learn. 

I have here giv.en the character of Swift as he ex* 
hibits himfelf to my perception ; but now let another 
jbe heard, who knew him jitter. Dr. Delany, after 
loqg acquaintance, defcribes him to Lord Orrery im 
fhefe terms : 

My Lprd, when yoij confider Swift's fingular, 

peculiar, and moft variegated vein of wit, alwayi 

rightly intended (although not always fo rightly 
^' direfted), delightful in ijiany inftances, and falutary, 
** even where |t is moft ofienfive ; when you confider 
♦* his ftria truth, hjs fortitude in refitting opprefiion 
;* and arbitrary power ; his fidelity in friendihip, hit 
^* fincere love and zeal for religion, his uprightnefs in 
l^ .mal^mg right refplutions^ and his fteadineis in adr 
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^ hering to them ; hit care of his churcbi h9 choir^ 
^^ its QBcx>aiomy^ and its income; his sittMddfi to aft 
^^ thofe thai pneslched in his cathedrai, tn ^rder to 
'^ their amendment in pronunciation and ftyle ; as alib 
'^ his remarkable attention to the inrereft of his Aic* 
'^^ ceflbrs; preferably to his own prcient emohimems; 
^^ his invinciUe patriotUm^ even to a country which he 
^^ did not love; his very various^ wcU-*devifed, welK 
/^judged, and extenfive charities^ throughout his 
'^ 1^1 and his whole fortune (to fay nothing c^ his 
^^ wife^s) conveyed to the fame Chriftian purposes at 
'^ his death ; charities from which he could enjoy no 
^^ honour^ advantage^ or {atisfaftion of any kind in 
^^ this worid ; When you confider his ironical and 
^^ humorous^ ^ ^^ ^ hi' ierious fchcmes/ for the 
'^ promotion of true religion and virtue ; his fuccefi 
'* in foliciting for the Firft Fruits and Twentieths, t6 
^^ the unfpeakable benefit of the eftablifhed Church 
*^ of Ireland ; and his felicity (to rate it no higher) J 
** in giving occafion to the building of ftfty new 
** churches in London : 

•* All this confideredf the charafter of his life will 
** appear like that of his writings ; they will both bear 
•^ to be re-confidered and re-examined with the Utmoft 
** attention, and always difcover new beauties and 
•* excellences nix>n every examination, 

*' They will bear to be confidered as the fun, in 
^' which the brlghtnefs will hide the blemifhcs ; and 
*' whenever petulant ignorance, pride, malice, ma- 
** lignity, or envy, interpofes to cloud or fully his 
^^ fame, I will take upon me jco pronounce that the 
** cclipfe v/ill not bft long. 

<^To 
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*^ To conclude — no man ever deferved better of his 
^^ country than Swift did of his. A fteady^ perfe- 
;** Y^ring, inflexible friend; a wife, a watchful, and 
i^ a faithful counfellor, under many fevere trials Jffid*. 
•' bitter perfeciitions, to the manifefl hazard both di 
*^ his liberty and fortune. 

^^ He lived a blefling, he -died a benefaftor, and his 
•^ name will ever live an honour to Ireland." 

IN the poetical woAs of Dr. Swift there is not 
much upon which the critick can exercife his powers* 
Thtfy are often humorous, almoft always light, and 
have the qualities which recommend fuch compofi* 
ti{>ns, eafinefs and gaiety. They are, for the moft 
parCj wh^t their author ifiten4e4« The diction is 4|bp 
wdifXbfi ^lumbers are fmooth, and the rh|^n|fcs 
f}^a£]^» There feldom occurs a hard-laboured e^pfidf** 
fioQ, or a reduQ4^i^t epidiet j all l^is verfe^ exemplifjr 
\kis own definition of a good ftyle^i they eoa^fl;. of /i^ 
ferwrds in proper places. 

. To divide thi^.colle^t^ ipfp ck0i9s» ^'f]^w hoyf 
lome pieces aipf gTofs, and fcHn^ ar^ trifiiB^ wpuld be 
to teB the leader what he knows already, ^od to 4^ 
iauks of which the autkpr could not be igfior^utl;^ yi^^ 
certainly wrote often not to his jai^g!$i»etit> tnk iiis 
iHimour. 

It was iai^, in a Pre^ac^ to ^mQ. <>f thc.Irid^ t^ 
{ions, tjiat Swift h^Kl ney^r. bee» kwwa tQiifaei t 
^^ng^.lfhoq^it from any writer, ainciei^ of^jp^odQiTV 
pr his. is not iiterally true ; bpt p^hajw a^ );¥#qt$r <;a3| 
/^aiily.be found ^hat has borrowed fg Uttkj^t^lhgi It 
fX\ ]^is excellences and all his defedsrha($ fa\^l rttUffr 
tained h^ claim to be confidered as original. 

BROOME. 
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WILLIAM BROOME wts born to Cbefttre, 
as li fflidi of very metn parcntf . Of the place 
afhU btrtbi or the firft part of his life, I have not 
been abte to gain any intelligence. He was educatol 
upon the foundation at Eaton, and was captain of tha 
fcbool a whole year, without any vacancy, by which 
lie mi(^ have obtained a (cholar(hip at KiAg's College* 
Being by tbii delay, fuch as is faid to have happened 
very rarely, fuperannuated, he was fent to St. John^i 
Cdllege by the contributions of his friends, wliere ho 
obtained a fmall exhibition* 

At his College he lived for (bme time in the fami' 
chamber with the well-known Ford, by wliom I have 
formerly heard him described as a contracted iieholar 
and a mtte verfifyer, unacquainted with life, and un» 
Ikiiful fn converfation. His addi£i:ion to metre was 
fheii Aich, that his companions familiarly called him 
JP^^(« When be hid opportunities of mingling with 

manksindi 
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Ihaiikind^ he cleared hknfelfy as Far4 l^^ewi^e owntd^ 
from great part of his fchoUftick ruft» 

He appeared early in the world as a tranllarQr of th# 
Siadsxnto profe, ia conjuEwaion with Osjell and.Oldif* 
worths How their feveral p^rts were diftributed is OQt 
known. This is the tranflation of which Ozell boafted 
as fuperior, in Toland's opinion,, to t;hat of Pope: k 
has long iince va9iihed9 and is now in no danger fsom 
Ac critii:ks. 

He was introduced to Mr. Pope,. who, was that 
vifitihg Sir John Cotton at Madingley near Cambridgpe^ 
and gained fo much of his efleem, that he was em» 
ployed, I believe, to make extra&s from Euftathius 
for the notes TO the tranflation of the Iliadi ^nd in the 
volumes of poetry publiftied by Lintot, conunonly 
called P4fp€*s MtfcellanieSj many of his early pieces wer^ 
iniibrted. 

Pope and Broome were to be yet more clofely con* 
lie£ted« When the fuccefs of the Iliad gave encoiv 
ragement to a verfion of the Odyfjey.^ Pope, weary of 
the toil, called Fenton and Broome to his affiftance; 
and, taking only half the work upon himfelf, di- 
vided the other half between his partners, giving four 
books to Fenton, and eight to Broome. Fentoi^** 
books I have ienumeratcd in his Life; to the lot of 
Broome feU the fecond, fixth, eighth,, eleventh, 
twelfth, fixteenth, eighteenth, and twenty-third, to*^ 
jether with the burthen of writing aU the notes. 

As this tranflation is a very important event in po* 
ttical hiftory, the reader has a right to kno^upQA 
what grounds I eftablifli my narration. Thar tSe ver- 
fion was not wholly Pope's, . was always known : he 
h^ mentioned the affiftance of two friends in his pro- 
\ pofals. 
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p(4d§f mS it iht fad of the wmIi ibmt seeMMidl 
given by Broome of their differeK parti, which hoir« 
tveir mentions otily five books as written by the ooad- 
juton ; d^ fourth and twentieth by Fenton ; thir 
lizthy the eleventh, and the eighteenth by himftlf 9 
though Pope, in an advertiiement prefiaied afterwards 
to a new volume of his works, claimed olrty twelve^ 
A natural curiofity, after the ItmI conduft of fo great 
an undertaking, incited me once to enquire of Dtv 
Warburton, who told me, in his warm language, that 
he thought the rehition given in the note a Bei hM 
that he was not able to afcertain the feveral fliares. 
The intelligence which Dr. Warburton could not a& 
'ford me, I obtained from Mr/Langton, towkotttMr^ 
Dpenee had impatied ft« 

' The price at which Pope purchafed this afliftanoe 
was three hundred pounds paid to Fenton, and five 
i\undred to Broome, with as many copies as he wanted 
for his friends, which atnounted to one hundred more^ 
The payment made to Fenton I know not but by hear' 
iay ; Broome's is very dtftindtly t6ki by Pope, in the 
notes to the Dunciad. 

It is evidenti that, according to Pope*af oW* ef!i- 
mate, Broome was unkindly treated* If f#ur beoks 
could merit three hundred pounds, eight and iaff the 
notes, equivalent at leaft to four, had certaftily a right 
to more than fix. 

Broome probably confidered himjfelf as injured, and 
there was for fome time more thai> coldnefs between 
'himind his employer. He always fpoke of Pope as 
100 much a lover of money, and Pope purfued hin> 
With avowed hoftility ; for he not only naliicd him 
difrcffpeftfuUy in the Dunciad, but quoted him ihorc 
• 6 thatf 
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tiharl bhce in the Bathos y as a proficient in the An of 
linking ; and in his enumeration of the different kinds 
of poets diftinguilhed for the profound, he reckons 
Broome among the Parrots ivho repeat another* s words 
in fucb a hoarfe odd tone as makes them feem their ownl 
I have been told that they Were afterwards reconciled j 
but I am afraid their peace was without friendlhlp. 

He afterwards publifhed a Mifcellany of Poems> 
which is inferted, with corredions, in the late com- 
pilatiom 

He nevef rofe to very high dignity in the church; 
He W&s fome time re&or of Sturfton in Suffolk, where 
he married a >;^althy widow ; and afterwards, when 
the King vifited Cambridge (1728), became DoQior 
of Laws. |Je was (1733) prefented by the Crown to 
the redtory of Pulham in Norfoli, which he held with 
Oakley Magna in Suffolk, given him by the Lord Gorn- 
wallis, to whom he was chaplain, and who added the 
vicarage of Eye in St^olk ; he then refigned Pulhawy 
and retained the other two. 

Towards the clofe of his life he grew again poetical, 
and amufed himfelf with tranflating Odes of Anacreon, 
which he publiihed in the Gentleman's Magazine, under 
the name of Chejier. 

He died at Bath, Novembet 16, ^745* ^^^ was 
buried in th6 Abbey Church. 

Of Broome, though it cannot be faid that he was a 
great poet, it would be unjuft to deny that he was an 
excellent verfifyer ; his lings are fmooth and fonorous, 
and his didtion is feleft and elegant. His rhymes are 
fometimes unfuitable ; in his Melanchely he makes 
breath rhyme to birth in one place, and to earth in 
another* Thofe faults occur but feldom ; and he had 
Vol. IIL E c fuch 
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fuch newer of words and numbers as fitted him for 
tranflation; but, in his original works, recollediott 
feems to have been his buiinefs more than invention; 
His imitations are fo apparent, that it is part of his 
rcader^s employment to recall the verfes of forae former 
poet. Sometimes he copies the moft popular writers, 
for he feems fcarcely to endeavour at concealment ; 
and fometimes he picks up fragments in obfcurc cor- 
ners. His lines to Fenton, 

Serene, the fting of pain thy thoughts beguile, 
And make aiflidions objcfts of a fmile ; 

brought to my mind fome lines on the death of Queen 
Mary, written by Barnes, of whom I ^ould not have 
expefted to find an imitator ; 

But tliou, O Mufc, whofc fweet ncpenthcan tongue 
Can charm the pangs of death with deathlefs fong ; 
Can ft /tinging plagues with eafy thoughts beguile^ 
Make pains and tortures objeiis of a f mile. 

To deteft his imitations were tedious and ufelefs. 
What he takes he feldom makes worfe ; and he cannot 
be juftly thought a mean man whom Pope chofe for 
an aflbciatc, and whofe co-operation was confidercd 
by Po;>c's enemies as fo important, that he was at- 
tacked by Henley with this ludicrous diftich : 

Pope came off clean with Homer ; but they fay 
Broome went before, and kindly fwept the way. 

/ 
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